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GIACOMO PUCCINI 


PASSES AWAY IN 
BRUSSELS IN HIS 
SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Journeyed from Italy to Con- 
sult Specialists in Belgium 
—Took Radium Treatment 
for Throat Affection but 
Succumbed to Heart Attack 
—Composer of “Butterfly,” 
“Tosca” and “Boheme” Oc- 
cupied Unique Place in 
Affections of Opera-Goers 
—Rose from Poverty to 
Princely Estate in World of 
Music—Upheld the Melodic 
Tradition of His Country 


RUSSELS, Nov. 29.—Giacomo 

Puccini, the eminent Italian ope- 
ratic composer, whose “Bohéme,”’ 
“Tosca” and “Madama Butterfly” are 
in the répertoires of virtually every 
opera house in the world, besides 
being sung by traveling companies 
everywhere, died here today in his 
sixty-sixth year. 

The composer’s son, Antonio, and his 
daughter, Tosca, were with him at the 
time of his death, but his wife was de- 
tained by illness in Milan. When Mme. 
Puccini was notified early last week of 
the seriousness of her husband’s condi- 
tion, she left their home at Torre del 
Lago, near Pisa, to come to Brussels, 
but on reaching Milan was taken ill and 
was persuaded by friends to remain 
there. The Italian Ambassador here 
will take charge of the funeral cere- 
monies, he having been notifiedsby his 
government that these will be under the 
auspices of the State both in Brussels 
and in Italy. 

_Mr. Puccini came to Brussels a short 
time ago for treatment for a malignant 
growth at the root of his tongue, and 
after a careful examination by specialists 
was informed that either surgery or 
radium treatment must be resorted to 
at once. Mr. Puccini decided on the 
latter and the treatment was begun. 

The last application of radium was 
made on the Tuesday before his death 
for three hours, and the effect was ap- 
parently beneficial. The composer’s 
heart, however, had not been function- 
ing properly and the following day it 
became markedly weaker. His physi- 
Clans spoke hopefully of his condition, 
but it was known by them on Friday 
that his recovery was impossible and his 
death the following day was directly due 
to a heart attack. 


[ACOMO PUCCINI was born in 
Lucca, Italy, Dec. 23, 1858, being 


| the fifth generation of his family follow- 


Ing the profession of a musician. An- 
other Giacomo Puccini, his great-great- 
grandfather, born in 1712, was a friend 
of Padre Martini in their student days 
i Bologna. Returning to Lucca on the 
‘ompletion of his studies, he became or- 
fanist and maestro di cappella at a 
Prominent church. 

His son, Antonio, also went to Lucca 
for his studies and succeeded his father 
in his post at Lucca. Both of these 

Uccinis confined their composition to 
*cclesiastical works. Domenico, the third 
m line, after studies in Bologna went 


[Continued on page 5] 
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Died in Brussels Last Week, in His Sixty-Sixth Year 


Three Stars May Quit Chicago Opera 


as Storm Bursts Over Management 


[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 
Pag ened ILL., Dec. 3—Three leading lights of the ( 


Company, it is reported, have asked for their immec 
are Claudia Muzio, Tito Schipa and Alfred Piccaver. 


Dissension in the company has been rampant since 
A report has gained much credence that efforts are 


than Mr. Polacco. The reason assigned for this is t 
said to “fear he will be insulted by the prima donna 
his orchestra,” which, it is said, she has threatened t 
provocation.” 


thicago Civic Opera 
liate releases. They 
The bomb that has 


hit the opera company is a result of old factional trouble rekindled on a 
recent evening when Mme. Muzio snubbed Giorgio Polacco, musical director. 


the season opened. 
under way to oust 


: General Manager Johnson and supplant him with Jesse Saynman, auditor. 
: All performances in which Mme. Muzio appears are 


conducted by other 
hat the director is 
in the presence of 
o do “on the least 


Mr. Schipa’s dissatisfaction with the management, it is reported, arose 


when Mr. Polacco rebuked Pietro Cimini, conductor, 
tenor to take an encore in response to an ovation durin 
formance last season. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 
QUICKLY LIONIZED 
BY EAGER THRONG 


Personality of New Boston 
Symphony Conductor Is 
Found That of Reserved 
Musician Rather Than 
Showman — Exquisite Soft 
Effects Rather Than Big 
Climaxes Noted at First 
Concerts—Playing of De- 
bussy Is High Mark of 
Programs — Prokofieft’s 
“Seythian Suite” Given as 
Novelty—Another Version 
of “Pacific 231” 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY has 
S ceased to be a fable in New 
York. With the two concerts which 
served to auspiciate the Boston 
Symphony’s Manhattan series last 
week, he became a quite tangible 
actuality instead of a somewhat re- 
mote object of réclame. And in this 
actualization, there was a winnow- 
ing of wings—the wings of myths 
taking flight. 

The Russian conductor’s first New 
York audiences included a liberal num- 
ber of pergens who had heard some of 
the celebrated \Concerts Koussevitzky in 
Paris or London—with here and there 
orf vwhp could Jgok back further to ante- 
belfum experiéfiges in Muscovy. But for 
Carnegie 
e programs of Nov. 27 
Successor of Monteux came 








reality that was uncurtained at these 
two concerts. Perhaps the prevenient 
conceptions may find more justification 
later on. The chronicler can only make 
due entry now that there was a quite 
general readjustment of perspectives 
Thursday evening and Saturday after- 
noon. 

New York’s welcome to Mr. Koussevit- 
zky was all that had been anticipated. 
After both concerts the audience re- 
mained to applaud him long and warmly, 
and he was recalled to the platform 
many times to bow his sober acknowl- 
edgements. Indeed, his hearers seemed 
more anxious to pay tribute than he was 
to receive it. Perhaps no conductor of 
recent memory has been more quick to 
employ effective devices to prevent or 
check handclapping in places where it 
usually occurs but is not altogether de- 
sirable—as between movements of a 
suite or concerto. But through one of 
those curious shapings of mass opinion, 
these audiences had made up their minds 
to have a “sensation” in Mr. Koussevit- 
zky, and when his own rather reticent 
personality did not supply it, they had it 


anyway. 
There was, indeed, something enig- 
matic and cryptic in the newcomer’s 


individuality at these concerts. In ap- 
pearance, his auditors found before them 
a well set-up and trim figure, rather 
military while conducting, but suggest- 
ing a self-conscious reserve when facing 
outward toward his applauders. On 
entering and leaving the stage, Mr. 
Koussevitzky seemed to desire to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. 





[Continued on page 9] 
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Visitors Add Lustre to Chicago’s Music 


Piano, Vocal and Dancing Events Crowd Calendars of Recital Halls—Heavy Week-end List 
Opens Brilliant Week—Dusolina Giannini, Ruth Breton and Thamar Karsavina in Local 
Débuts—Favorite Artists Give Programs 


HNAUALAAUVUHAttttcrncctntvtttncetcgncectctttnttttctncttettttncttttnncrccvvtttccgtcttgttttttncncctttte 


HICAGO, Nov. 29.—Sunday pro- 

grams by Guiomar Novaes, Broni- 
slaw Huberman, Isa Kremer and the 
Chicago String Quartet, introduced a 
week of great interest to Chicago recital- 
goers. Dusolina Giannini made her first 
appearance here on Nov. 25 in a joint 
recital with Albert Spalding at the 
second of the Kinsolving Morning Musi- 
cales given in the Blackstone Hotel. 
Richard Crooks sang at the Blackstone 
Theater, Nov. 24. Edward Rechlin, or- 
ganist, with numbers by a choir of 1200 


voices, was heard at the Medinah Temple 
on Nov. 25, and Ruth Breton, the young 
violinist, made her local début in recital 
at Orchestra Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 26. 


Guiomar Novaes Again 


Miss Novaes, appearing at the Play- 
house after a year’s absence, assured 
her numerous friends here that her. art 
is still as flashing, and as heroic as 
formerly. She played the Chopin So- 
nata, in B Minor, Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Etudes and two groups of de- 
lightfully interpreted shorter works. 

Her performance of both the longer 
compositions was in the most highly 
finished and individual style. The tre- 
mendous scope of her emotional grasp 
of both works, the admirable and easy 
fulfillment of her intentions by means 
of an outstanding and faultless technic, 
and the variety and persuasiveness of 
her playing marked her recital here as 
one of the most memorable of many 
seasons. 


Hear Bronislaw Huberman 


Mr. Huberman, playing Sunday after- 
noon, at the Studebaker, before a large 
and distinguished audience, brought to 
a hearing Schumann’s Second Sonata, 
Goldmark’s Concerto, and a large num- 
ber of shorter compositions and extra 
numbers. 

The violinist’s performance of the 
Schumann Sonata was taken out of the 
simple realm of display, and kept in that 
much rarer atmosphere of fine inter- 
pretative and re-creative art. A very 
delicate coodination between the violin 
and piano parts was achieved by Mr. 
Huberman and Siegfried Schultze. 


Isa Kremer in Ballads 


Isa Kremer’s appearances here are 
among the most delightful events of the 
season. She gave her first recital this 
year before a very large and responsive 
audience in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 23, 
and had to add many extra ballads to 
her printed list. Her brilliant and 
realistic art is the product of a keen 
and appreciative observation of life. 
Her mimicry by gesture, facial expres- 
sion and intonation are of a remarkably 
varied and incisive order. Hers is a 
ain consummate and _ significant 
art. 

The extension of her répertoire in 
three seasons leads one eagerly to await 


: Jazz Is Tonic for Dying Art of 
: Ballet, Says Mordkin 


IKHAIL MORDKIN believes 

that jazz is the stimulant 
which will revive the dying art 
of the ballet. The greatest dis- 
covery he has made in America, 
he says, is that the stately ga- 
vottes and minuets, the tangos, 
polkas and quadrilles can all be 
turned into jazz. “I want a jazz 
ballet,” he is quoted as saying, 
“one that will achieve the emo- 
tional effect in an animal’s cry, 
a primitive wail or a woman’s 
scream; a ballet that can be inter- 
preted by animal movements, epito- 
mizing perfection of lithesomeness 
and graceful bodily action in fault- 
less rhythm.” Mordkin is here for 
the first time in twelve years. His 
last American appearances were 
with the Imperial Russian Ballet. 








Parveen 





her inclusion of the sly and charming 
Creole songs she would sing so enter- 
tainingly. Among the new material 
listed on Sunday’s program was a touch- 
ing version of MacFadyen’s “Little Boy 
Blue,” as well as an arch delivery of 
Mozart’s “Warnung.” Leon Rosenbloom 
supplied suitable accompaniments and 
some interesting solos. 


String Quartet Plays 


The Chicago string quartet made its 
first downtown appearance of the season 
late on Sunday afternoon. Kreisler’s 
Fantasy Quartet, some _ pieces’ by 
Speaight and a Brahms Quartet com- 
prised the list. The ensemble made it- 
self known as a fine organization of 
varied and musicianly style, admirable 
taste in shading and excellent ensemble. 


Recital by Richard Crooks 


Richard Crooks’ recital at the Black- 
stone Theater on Nov. 24 was given 
under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women. The tenor displayed a 
voice of fine and appealing natural quali- 
ties, one which he uses with intelligence 


and a wide range of dynamic power. 
His gifts are in a sense unique, and 
were displayed at their best in. such 
songs as Strauss’ “Freundliche Vision 
or Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me.” Yet the excellent list he had ar- 
ranged contained other items of special 
interest. 

To Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” he 
contributed some fine phrasing which no 
other tenor seems to have employed in 
it recently. To songs by Hugo Wolf, 
Liszt, Carissimi and others he gave fur- 


ther interesting treatment. Edgar 
Nelson supplied excellent accompani- 
ments. 


Giannini-S palding Concert 


Dusolina Giannini’s début Nov. 25 at 
the second of the Kinsolving Musicales 
brought her the warmest praise from 
audience and reviewers. Her brilliant 
and highly colored voice, her ardent 
temperament, the wide range of her 
program and the zest with which she 
approached it established her as a unique 





[Continuead on page 36] 





“Werther” Is Chicago Opera Feature 


WWAUHUEOUUGUODOUUAUUSOOAUEOOQUUOAUOOERTOUAOREOUOOOOOU AHO AEERUUL AGUAS OLSSON 


HICAGO, Nov. 29.—Mary Garden’s 


return to the Auditorium was a con- 
spicuous event of the week in opera. 
She sang in “Thais” on Nov. 24 and 
gave her first impersonation on any 
stage of Charlotte at last night’s special 
performance of “Werther,” in which 
Fernand Ansseau had the name part 
and Helen Freund made a brilliant op- 
eratic début as Sophie. Alfred Piccaver 
returned to the company in Tuesday’s 
repetition of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


For the rest of the schedule, repetitions 
were in order. 

A double performance of “Aida” on 
Sunday, Nov. 23, was a curious event in 
local operatic history. A special matinee 
brought forward Rosa Raisa, Augusta 
Lenska, Charles Marshall, Cesare For- 
michi, Virgilio Lazzari and Alexander 
Kipnis, with Roberto Moranzoni conduct- 
ing. The special evening performance 





[Continued on page 39] 





ROCHESTER ENGAGES 


Rachmaninoff, Althouse and 
D’Alvarez Heard in 


Concert Programs 
By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The East- 
man Theater management and the 
Rochester Philharmonic Association an- 
nounce that Eugene Goossens, English 
conductor, who has completed his en- 
gagement with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, has been re-engaged 
for next season. He will open the Phil- 
harmonic season in the fall of 1925 with 
a series of evening and matinée concerts. 
He is now on a lecture tour of the West. 

So many encores were demanded at 
Sergei Rachmaninoff’s piano recital in 
Convention Hall that Mr. Rachmaninoff 
had finally to produce his watch and 


GOOSSENS FOR 1925 


point in the direction of the railway sta- 
tion to indicate that he could remain no 
longer. Seldom does enthusiasm in 
Rochester reach such a high pitch. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, replaced Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone, at the concert given 
in the Eastman Theater with Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto, on Nov. 20 as an 
event in the Thursday evening series. 
Illness had prevented Mr. de Gogorza’s 
appearance. Both Mme. D’Alvarez and 
Mr. Althouse were received with every 
indication of pleasure. 

Pierre Augieras, pianist, and Jeanne 
Woolford, mezzo-contralto, both of the 
Eastman School of Music faculty, were 
heard in Kilbourn Hall in the Monday 
evening concert series recently. Two 
numbers of special interest were “Schae- 
fer’s Sonntaglied,” by Howard Hansen, 
and “Philomel,” by Eugene Goossens, 
sung by Mrs. Woolford. The audience 
greeted the artists cordially. 





Koussevitzky Ill; Concertmaster Leads 
Concert in Brighton, Mass. 
[Ey Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


BRIGHTON, MAss., Dec. 2.—Owing to 
the sudden indisposition of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony on the evening of Dec. 1 was con- 
ducted by Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the orchestra. Mr. Burgin 
gave an excellent account of himself in 
a difficult program. HENRY LEVINE. 

PaRIs, Dec. 1.—Gabriel Pierné, com- 
poser and conductor of the Concerts 
Colonne, has been elected a member of 
the French Academy of Fine Arts to 
fill the place left vacant by the death 
of Théodore Dubois last June. Pierné, 
who is a pupil of César Franck and 
Massenet, is known as a composer chief- 
ly for his operatic and ballet works. 








Dr. Hollis Dann to Head New Depart- 
ment at New York University 


Dr. Hollis Dann, for several years 
director of public school music in the 


State of Pennsylvania, has been chosen 
to head the new department of school 
music in the educational branch of New 
York University. Dr. Dann will begin 
his new duties in New York on Feb. 1. 
The department will train music teach- 
ers for work in the public schools. 





Twenty principals of the Metropolitan 
Opera will take part in a memorial con- 
cert to Puccini on Sunday evening, Dec. 
7, in that house. Music from Puccini’s 
works will comprise the program, and 
singers who have sung in these operas 
many times have expressed their wish 
to pay tribute to the composer’s memory. 
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American Academy Honors 
Three Composers 


ENRY K. HADLEY was made 
a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters at 
its twentieth annual meeting, and 
John Powell and Deems Taylor 
were elected to the institute’s music 





department. All three men are 
composers and all three of them, 
curiously enough, have made their 
' names in other fields of musical 
endeavor; Mr. Hadley as a conduc- 
tor with the New York Philhar- 
monic and other organizations, Mr. 
Taylor as music critic of the New 
York World and Mr. Powell as a 
concert pianist. Walter Damrosch 
was elected a vice-president of the 
Academy at the meeting. 
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MILWAUKEE TITTERS 
OVER “PACIFIC 231” 


Chicago Symphony Gives 
Audience Shock With 


Honegger’s Music 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 29.—When the audi- 
ence at the Chicago Symphony concert 
received Honegger’s “Pacific 231” with 
smiles and audible titters, Frederick 
Stock, conductor, smiled broadly in re- 
turn. This engine music came as a 
shock to Milwaukee concert-goers, but 
apparently no one regretted the experi- 


ence of hearing it. In Brahms’ Second 
Symphony the melodic lines were shaped 
by Mr. Stock with breadth and dignity. 
Other numbers were by Borodin and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, read in a manner to 
bring out all their beauty and color. 

Carl Eppert, conductor of the Mil- 
waukee Symphony, is championing a 
movement for the establishment of a 
State orchestra. With a small State ap- 
propriation, he says, such an orchestra 
could become largely self-supporting. 
His plan would allot concerts in each lo- 
cality according to population, 200 being 
given yearly, both in winter and in sum- 
mer. Milwaukee would have thirty or 
forty concerts on this basis. 

The début of Frieda Scharpf Stoll, 
Milwaukee soprano, gave added interest 
to the concert presented by the Milwau- 
kee Mannerchor in the Pabst Theater, on 
Nov. 25. Possessing a flexible voice 
which is warmer in tone than many 
voices of similar caliber, Mme. Stoll was 
cordially received. In music by Humper- 
dinck, Loewe, Strauss and Hageman, she 
sang with skill and expression. The 
Mannerchor, conducted by Albert 5S. 
Kramer, sang with vigor and good mu- 
sicianship. The accompanist was Wino- 
gene Kirchner. 


HONNTDEEE DE ee ttt 


Incoming Ships Bring Artists From 
Europe 


The Conte Verde, arriving from Italy 
on Nov. 29, brought the Roman Choir, 
comprising singers of the Patriarchal 
Roman Basilicas and the Sistine Chapel. 


The choir will tour the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico under Father 
Antonio Grimaldi and Angelo Negri 0! 
Rome. Other arrivals of the week wert 
Arno Segall, Hungarian-American vi0- 
linist, who will make his New York de- 
but in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 14, and 
George Baklanoff, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera. Among those leaving New 
York on the Majestic Nov. 29 were 
Robert Ringling of the San Carlo Opera 
Company and Curt Kurthoff, singer. 





American Copyright Privileges Extended 
to Swiss 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—A_ reciprocal 
music and literature copyright arrange- 
ment between the United States and 
Switzerland, effected by a decree apP- 


proved by the Swiss Federal Council 1" 
September, and by a proclamation signeé 
by President Coolidge, is announced DY 
the United States State Department. 
The arrangement extends to America! 
composers, music publishers and authors 
the benefits of the Swiss copyright !aW 
enacted in 1922, and, under the Pres!- 
dent’s proclamation, gives composers, 
publishers and authors of Switzerland 
similar benefits relating to United States 
copyright laws. ALFRED T. MARKS 
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When Colonel Mapleson Signed Patti for a Tour 
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Operatic Excerpts. 
The Cartoon Is from the Dec. 4. 


The Italian Opera ‘Takes’ New York. the Manager ‘Take 
g at the Age of Four 


, |NE is prone to think of 
a librarian as a color- 
less person who marks 
books all day long, 
whose life pivots on 
‘ard catalogs, and who 
grows mentally stale in the atmos- 
Phere of the wondrous tales he has 
not time to read. Hence the name of 
Lionel Mapleson as “librarian” on 
the Metropolitan prospectus gave no 
cue to the wealth of interest that 
lay behind it. 

Yet one recalls, of course, the name of 
olonel Mapleson, the old London im- 
Presario who brought Patti to this coun- 
‘ry and fought so gallantly in the opera 
dattle of New York. Perhaps this 
might be some relation to the Colonel. 

all events, we would soon find out. 

Chere is something almost sacrilegious 
it going through the stage-door of 

Metropolitan Opera House. After 
cing brought up to believe in the fairy 
aie wonders of a “Siegfried,” of 

‘Deron,” of “The Magic Flute,” it is 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA LIBRARIAN REVIEWS THE PAGEANT OF THE PAST 


fg ‘; > . . ‘ , ‘ ‘ , mn , - 
fhe First Photograph Depicts Lionel Mapleson, Nephew of the Renowned Impresario and Now Librarian at the Metropolitan, Testing the First Phonograph Records Made of 


like trying to pierce the veil to peek 
through the back door. 


* 


A? the opera, we slip into the regal 
atmosphere of the Golden Horse- 
shoe, steep ourselves in the ecstasy of 
music and go out in a dream. But alas! 
Peter Pan is out of date, it seems, and 
one must grow up and realize that 
Tristan did not just descend from heaven 
with his songs all learned, but spent 
many weary hours of study and re- 
hearsal to afford us the supreme pleas- 
ure of his perfection. 

There is a human interest note in 
everything and half of the fun in life 
is getting behind things. Queen Victoria 
would not be so interesting if she had 
not sprinkled caraway seeds upon every- 
thing she tasted, from soups to jellies. 
Wagner would not be half so human 
to us if we could not see the source of 
his inspiration for “Tristan und Isolde” 
in the beautiful letters he wrote to 
Mathilde Wesendonck. And as for the 
immortal Patti, with a voice to set the 
world aflame? She was a shrewd busi- 
ness woman with twentieth century 
tactics. These are all things the opera 
librarian knows. 


At the stage-door we meet Lionel 
Mapleson, an aristocratic, elderly Eng- 
lishman with a mien of pride for many 
centuries of musical ancestors; nor is 
his family pride without provocation. 
The Maplesons have held the key to 
opera libraries for countless generations 
now, both in England and America. As 
if he were lifting the lid of a jewel 
casket, he put his key gently in the lock 
of the library door, and the barrier 
swung back to reveal a curiosity shop 
not to be compared with anything we 
had ever seen. 


ok 2K 


HERE was a portrait of old Benja- 

min Mapleson, his great-great-grand- 
father, who produced Handel’s “Rinaldo” 
for the first time in England at the 
Queen’s Theater in the Haymarket, on 
Feb. 24, 1711, which performance was 
conducted by Handel himself. Then 
there was James Wheeble Mapleson of 
the Royal Society of Musicians in its 
earliest years, and his son, James Henry 
Mapleson, who was librarian of Drury 
Lane and Her Majesty’s Theaters in the 
days of Mr. Lumley. He was succeeded 
by his second son, Alfred John Maple- 
son, who was librarian and secretary 


To the Right Is a Corner of Mr. Mapleson’s Office at the Broadway House, Showing Some of the Souvenirs Given to the Librarian by Famous Artists. 
1878, Issue of “Puck” and Pictures Colonel Mapleson and Etelka Gerster. It Was Published with the Following Inscription: “Making Money— 


s’ the Money, Because the Star ‘Takes’ with the People.” The Last Reproduction Is from a Miniature of Colonel Maples 
the M y, B the Star ‘Tak th the Peop!l The Last Reproduct Is f Miniature of Colonel Mapleson 


of the Royal Upera, Covent Garden, the 

*hilharmonic Society and concerts of 
Hans Richter. He was also associated 
with the Birmingham Festivals and 
other great musical events during the 
days of Victoria, Edward VII and the 
reigning king, George. 

The brother of this librarian was per- 
haps the most famous figure in opera in 
America during the nineteenth century, 
Colonel James H. Mapleson. Lionel 
Mapleson’s room at the Metropolitan 
abounds in pictures of his uncle, the old 
Colonel. It was he who gave Adelina 
Patti and Christine Nilsson to us down 
in the old Academy of Music, and had 
such a struggle to keep his company 
going in competition with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera of Leopold Damrosch which 
he called “the new yellow brewery on 
3roadway.” 

Lionel Mapleson was born in Golden 
Square, London, Oct. 23, 1864, and it 
was not long before he entered the 
profession. In 1867 he was already 
travelling with his uncle’s opera com- 
pany in the English provinces, his father 
(who always accompanied Colonel 
Mapleson) preferring to take his family 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Mayor Develops Plan for Great Art High School in N. Y. 
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Hall, Will Contain a Large Auditorium and Galleries in Which Works of Art Can Be Advantageously Displayed. 


DESIGN OF BUILDINGS FOR N. Y. ART HIGH SCHOOL 
The Greek Style of Architecture Is Specified in Bringing the Ideal of a Civic Music Center to Fruition. Situated in a Park of 200 Acres, the Main Building, a Music and Exhibition 


for 25,000 Pupils, a Library and Other Buildings 





URTHER details. re- 
vealing the almost un- 
limited scope of Mayor 
John F,. Hylan’s plan 
for the Art High 
School in New York 
show that the proposed institution 
will be, in the words of its founder, 
the “greatest educational center in 
the world for the masses.” 


It is also disclosed that the project 
may be enlarged to admit pupils who 
are not resident in New York City, if 
there is room for them after resident 
children are provided for. “In time,” 
says Mayor Hylan, “scholarships might 
be granted to other cities or States, if 
citizens of such States and cities con- 
tribute to the fund, or if contributions 
come from the administrations of these 
places.” 

Mayor Hylan points out that the 
school is to be absolutely free to tax- 
payers in New York, but that fees would 
be required from non-resident attend- 
ants. He stresses the fact that pupils 
of all races and creeds are to be offered 
equal opportunities. “The door will be 
closed to none,” he states, “provided 
they meet with the required standards 
and have talent. They will be expected 
to have successfully completed their ele- 
mentary school course.” 

Ample provision is also to be made for 
the expansion of the school’s work, as 
well as of the buildines. Physical 
growth will be permitted by the large 
acreage of the site. Mavor Hylan 
speaks, too, of the possibility of using 
the school for night courses of high de- 
grees, such as college work. 
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Huge Organ Given to Daven- 
port Will Have Six Manuals 


HICAGO, Nov. 29.—How large 

a nlace organ music fills in the 
musical experience of Americans 
is indicated in a statement made 
by S. E. Gruenstein, secretary of : 
the Organ Builders’ Association of 
America, whose office is in this 
city. A notable instance of inter- 
est in such matters is furnished in 
the gift to the community of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, by a wealthy citizen, 
of an immense organ which is to 
be placed in the new Kindt Thea- 
ter. This organ will have six 
manuals, in which respect, it is 
believed, it will be the only instru- 
ment of its kind in the world. One 
million dollars a week for pipe or- 
gans is the expenditure of the 
American public for this branch of 
music. Statistics based on govern- 
ment figures for 1923 indicate that 
2000 pipe organs were built and in- 
stalled in 1924, their total value 
being approximately $12,000,000. 
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“It seems impossible at this time to 
foresee just how manv day and night 
classes will be required,” he says, “ex- 
cept that, according to the detailed re- 
ports submitted to me by the most em!- 
nent educational and musical authori- 
ties, the number will exceed anything 
heretofore known or experienced in the 
study of the arts.” 

Discussing the school, Philip Berolz- 
heimer, chairman of the Music Commit- 
tee, states that the project includes 
looking far into the future. He con- 
tinues: 

“I have always been impressed with 
the small number of artists we have in 
America and the fact that we have so 


many foreign teachers, particularly in 
music. There can be no question of the 
abundance of talent in this country and, 
above all, here in.New York, with our 
immense population. Children are but 
awaiting the chance to be heard and 
helped. Those born of foreign parents 
have within them the inherited love of 
art that has made Europe renowned. 

“Let me repeat the remark made by 
Dr. William C. Carl at the recent dinner 
in the Waldorf-Astoria. If we produce 
but one genius, such as Bach, we shall 
be compensated. 

“Teachers and principals throughout 
the city will be on the lookout for boys 
and girls who will make suitable mate- 
rial for our classes. If his talent is 


Grouped About This Will Stand Schools Having Capacities 


sufficient, the child will be entered at 
the school. 

“The ordinary applicant will not be 
accepted until high school age. It is ex- 
pected that the full course of training 
will be from seven to eight years. 

“The buildings at first will accommo- 
date about 5000 pupils. We hope that 
ultimately the attendance will be 25,000.” 

Dr. Carl, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, speaks of surveying leading 
music schools in Europe for the purpose 
of gaining helpful suggestions. The sub- 
committee’s object is not slavishly to 
copy what schools in the Old World are 
doing, but to take the best features of 
their work in combination with what is 
best adapted to requirements at home. 





Lionel Mapleson, Librarian at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Reviews the Past 
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ENRIQUE GRANADOS 


Spanish Composer, Who Was Drowned in the Sussex Disaster When Returning to Europe 


After the Production of His 


“Goyescas” 


The Brief Piece of 


at the Metropolitan. 


Music Reproduced Was Written at Mr. Mapleson’s Desk and Presented to Him by the 


Composer 


[Continued from page 3] 





on the road, to leaving them behind in 
London. 

After that he spent most of his years 
between school and the opera seasons at 
Her Majesty’s Theater in the Hay- 
market, London, and the annual pro- 
vincial opera tours. 

“At the opera house,” said Mr. Maple- 
son, “we are always toc fully occupied 
for much pondering over the past. But 
sometimes I remember the great host of 
people I have been associated with musi- 


cally. It would be an impressive spec- 
tacle to see a procession passing down 
Fifth Avenue, which comprised the man- 
agers, conductors, artists and all the 
staff, chorus, ballet, stage staff and 
members of the press, whom I have met 
during my forty years as librarian.” 

In the curiosity shop you will find an 
autographed picture of Wagner for the 
Colonel was one of the few to appreciate 
him and try to make England feel that 
he was not a tedious charlatan. With 
Wagner’s aid, he produced the “Ring” 
in England under the patronage of the 


Prince of Wales, who was bored to death, 
and said that if Wotan ever got into 
another opera he would withdraw his 
subscription. It seems incredible to us 
who enthuse so heartily over the old 
wanderer. But Colonel Mapleson lost 
$30,000 on the production. 

One would think that he could have 
made this all up through the success of 
Patti, but Patti was too clever to let 
any one use her talents. Her contract 
demanded $4,000 for each performance 
and a private car to travel over the 
country with her twelve friends and 
relatives. There were countless de- 
mands upon the poor Colonel. Later she 
had, in addition to her fixed salary, a 
percentage of the box office-receipts. Yes. 
if you had Patti, her name was enough 
to sell the house—and she knew it. 

* x * 


¢¢—DUT IMAGINE!” says Mr. Maple- 
“how uncomfortable it must have 

been for my uncle when the night of 
the performance came and Patti decided 
that her voice was not at its best and 
she would not sing. Oh, she would 
travel about like a bit of fine jewelry 
wrapped in cotton and wool, and she 
would not sing unless her voice was iP 
perfect condition. One of her contracts 
for eight concerts called for £2000, half 
the total amount to be deposited before 
the last four appearances. Here it is.’ 

From the many autographed pictures 
of the soulful Patti, one would neve! 
divine her practical nature. 

We see a picture from Australia « 
Melba with her father, a sheep-raiser 

“You know her name is really Helen 
Porter Mitchell but she called herself 
Melba because she came from Mel- 
bourne,” comments Mr. Mapleson. “You 
look about and see all the Colonel’s great 
divas: Patti, Melba, Christine Nilsson, 
Etelka Gerster, Emma Albani, Minnie 
Hauk, etc., and would you believe that of 
all those kind-faced people to whom the 
Colonel devoted his whole life not oné 
of them came to his funeral on Nov. 14; 
1901—nobody but two old chorus ladies: 
Nobody offered to build him a tom)- 
stone and it was up to my father ‘0 
bury him. Fancy the ingratitude 
such idols of the world! Fancy the 
funeral procession of their impresario t 
Highgate through a London fog with 4 
pair of elderly ladies.” 
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[Continued on page 34] 
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Puccini Rose from Poverty Through Gifts as Composer 
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to Naples, where he became the pupil of 
Paisiello. He later held the post in 
Lucea which his father and grandfather 
had held and he was the first of his 
line to compose operas. They were 
popular in their day but have now dis- 
appeared from memory. 

Michele Puccini, father of Giacomo, 
was sent to Bologna, where he studied 
with Mattei, the teacher of Rossini, and 
later to Naples, where he studied with 
Rossini himself and with Mercadente. 
On his return to Lucca he married Al- 
bina Magi, and was made inspector of 
the newly founded Istituto Musicale. 
His compositions were principally 
masses, but he wrote one opera, “Marco 
Foscarini.” 

The little Gavotte played behind the 
scenes in the second act of “Tosca” was 
composed by Michele Puccini and incor- 
porated in the opera by his son. Michele, 
however, was a better teacher than com- 
poser. One of his pupils, Vianesi, be- 
came a well-known conductor in Italy 
and acted in that capacity at the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on Oct. 22, 1883. 

Michele Puccini died in 1864, leaving 
seven children, of whom Giacomo was 
the fifth. It is indicative of his impor- 
tance in the musical world that Pacini, 
the composer of “Saffo,” then one of the 
most popular operas in Italy, wrote and 
conducted the Requiem performed at his 
funeral. His death left the family in 
very reduced circumstances, but Albina 
Puccini seems to have been a woman of 
great force of character and much 
perseverance, so that young Giacomo was 
sent to school, first at the Seminary of 
San Michele and later San Martino. 

At school arithmetic was Giacomo’s 
particular dislike, and, indeed, he showed 
himself especially restive under restraint 
or guidance of any kind. Having failed 
to make his mark as a student, his 
mother endeavored to make a singer of 
him, but with no more success. She 
was, therefore, strongly advised to make 
him drop music as a calling but, firm 
in the conviction that Giacomo was to 
carry on the family’s musical tradition, 
she insisted upon his keeping on with 
his musical studies. 

Pinching and scraping, therefore, she 
sent him to the Lucca Istituto Musicale, 
where Carlo Angeloni, one of his father’s 
pupils, became his teacher. Angeloni 
was a person of great tact and patience 
and he soon aroused Puccini’s interest 
in his studies and even awoke him to 
enthusiasm, so that in a short time he 
was an excellent pianist and organist. 
In 1875 he was engaged as organist at 
Muligliano, near Lucca, and soon after 
was appointed organist at Somaldi, 
where he is said to have frequently 
shocked the priests by weaving operatic 
melodies into his voluntaries during the 
service. 

eS @ 

HERE is no record of Puccini’s hav- 

ing done any studying during these 
years, but in 1877 he submitted a can- 
tata, “Juno,” in a competition held in 
honor of the Exposition at Lucca. It 
was not awarded a prize but Puccini, 
nothing daunted, gave a performance of 
it on his own account and it was received 
with much enthusiasm. About the same 
time he produced a motet for the feast 
of Santa Paolina, which was also con- 
sidered excellent, so, after hearing a 
performance of “Aida” at the local opera 
house, he decided to go to Milan for 
further study. 

Here again his courageous mother 
came to his assistance and through the 
influence of a friend of hers, the Mar- 
chesa Viola-Marina, the interest of 
Queen Margherita was enlisted in his 
behalf, so that the Queen undertook 
to pay his tuition and living expenses 
at the Milan Conservatory for one year 
of the three-year course. 

An uncle of his mother’s assuming the 
expenses of the other two years, he went 
to Milan to prepare for his examina- 
tions and was greatly humiliated at fail- 
ing. Instead, however, of giving up the 
ight in disappointment, he applied him- 
Self all the harder and in October, 1880, 
passed at the head of the entire list of 
Competitors. His actual studies did not 
begin for another two months, but on 
Dee. 16, 1880, he entered the Conserva- 
tory as a student, taking theory under 
Antonio Bazzini and composition under 
Ponchielli, the composer of “Gioconda.” 

He remained at the Conservatory for 
three years, and for his graduation wrote 


—_——— 


Puccini and His Only Son, Tony, from a Recent Photograph. 





Photo by International Newsreel 


The Composer Is Pictured 


Trying Over a Passage from “Turandot,” the Work on Which He Was Engaged at the 


Time of His Death 


a Capriccio Sinfonico which at both its 
performance at the Conservatory and 
later under the baton of Faccio elicited 
unstinted praise. 

Puccini, although he had managed to 
regulate his life in the matter of study, 
was unable to do so in his methods of 
study and all his exercises were written 
on scraps of paper so that Ponchielli 
had grave difficulty in deciphering. Puc- 
cini’s scores were always so carelessly 
written that it was even said that his 
publishers, the Ricordis, kept one man on 
their staff because he was the only per- 
son who was ever able to read Puccini’s 
notes and handwriting. 

Shortly after his graduation Ponchi- 
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in 1898. 
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$5,000,000. 
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METROPOLITAN PREMIERES OF 
PUCCINI OPERAS 


HE following are the dates of the first performances 
of Giacomo Puccini’s operas at the Metropolitan. 
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“Manon Lescaut”......... 
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“Madama Butterfly”....... 
“Girl of the Golden West’. . 
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Of these performances, “Le Villi,’ 
American premiéres; “Girl of the Golden West” and the 
Trittico were world-premieres. 
be ascertained, has never been sung in the United States. 

Both “Manon Lescaut” and “Boheme” were sung on 
the Pacific Coast by an itinerant company from Mexico 
“Madama Butterfly” was sung on tour in En- 
glish by Henry W. Savage’s company several months 
before it was given at the Metropolitan. 

To date, performances at the Metropolitan of Puccini 
operas are as follows: “Le Villi,” 5; “Manon Lescaut,”47; 
“Bohéme,” 140; “Tosca,” 130; “Madama Butterfly,” 122; 
“Girl of the Golden West,” 22; Trittico, 10. The total 
number is 476, the gross receipts being approximately 
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elli invited Puccini to visit him. While 
a guest in Ponchielli’s home, he met the 
librettist, Fontana, and the two decided 
to collaborate on a one-act opera for the 
Sozogno prize. They chose a legend 
which was substantially the same as the 
story of Adam’s “Giselle” and called it 
“Le Villi.’”. The work did not win the 
prize but it was given, neverthless, at 
the Dal Verme in Milan on May 21, 1884, 
with enormous success. The finale to 
the first part had to be repeated three 
times and Puccini was called before the 
curtain eighteen times at the end of the 
opera. His success was followed almost 
immediately by a great grief, as his 
mother died shortly after the production 
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of “Le Villi,” having lived only just 
long enough to see her son succeed. 
* * a 


¢é7TE VILLI,” revised and expanded 

to two acts, was presented at La 
Scala on Jan. 24, 1885, and its success 
was repeated. Puccini was paid about 
$400 for the work, and Ricordi not only 
published the libretto free of charge but 
commissioned him to write a full length 
work. Nearly half of the $400 had to 
be paid to a restaurateur who had 
allowed Puccini credit, so with about 
$200 capital he settled in a garret with 
his brother Michele and another student 
to compose the music to “Edgar,” the 
libretto of which Fontana fashioned for 
him from Musset’s wild melodrama, “The 
Cup and the Lip.” 

These were lean days for the trio, 
and much of the privation and at the 
same time merriment which Puccini 
later put into the first and last acts of 
“Bohéme” were memories of his “Edgar” 
days. He received a monthly stipend 
of $20 from the Congregation of Charity 
in Rome and the letter always came on 
a certain day. The landlord, accord- 
ingly, made Puccini open it in his pres- 
ence and immediately deducted what was 
owing for rent. This same landlord for- 
bade his lodgers to cook in their room 
and used to lurk outside the door with 
his ear to the keyhole for sounds of 
frying. The trio, accordingly, when 
about to cook anything over their alcohol 
lamp used to seat Puccini at the piano 
and tell him to “play like the devil!” 
Undoubtedly the character of Benoit in 
“Bohéme” is this same landlord. 

“Edgar,” the first work of Puccini to 
be dignified by a premiére at La Scala, 
was given there on April 21, 1889. In 
spite of the fact that it was a very evi- 
dent advance upon “Le Villi,” it was 
not a success, probably on account of 
its abysmally bad libretto. The music 
displayed an increase of vitality and 
virility. He was paid $2,400 for this 
work and was able to feel at least that 
success was in his grasp, so he accord- 
ingly bought a house at Torre del Lago 
on the Gulf of Spezzia, not far from the 
spot where the body of Shelley was 
washed ashore and later cremated. He 
had married Elvira Bonturi, also a na- 
tive of Lucca, and their only son, An- 
tonio, was born in 1886. In 1900 Puc- 
cini built his palatial residence at Torre 
del Lago. 

* as + 

FTER the comparative failure of 
“Edgar” Puccini came to the con- 
clusion that a composer had better have 
a hand in planning his librettos, so he 
consequently made his own scenario of 
“Manon Lescaut” from Abbé Prevost’s 
novel of the same name. Massenet’s 
opera on the same story had _ been 
brought out with great success in 1884 
and Auber’s in 1856, so the story was 
not a novelty operatically. Having com- 
pleted his scenario, he sent it to Dome- 
nico Oliva, the critic of the Giornale 
d’Italia of Rome; but the libretto when 
completed fell so far short of Puccini’s 
desires that, in collaboration with the 
Ricordis, it was practically rewritten, 
and the name of Oliva did not appear 

in connection with it. 

“Manon Lescaut” was given first at 
the Teatro Regio in Turin on Feb. 1, 
1893. It strengthened still further Puc- 
cini’s hold upon the opera-going public 
and it was the first opera of his to 
penetrate the frontiers of Italy. A com- 
parison with the Massenet version is 
inevitable, and it must be admitted that, 
although Puccini stuck closer to Pre- 
vost’s tale in many ways, the opera as 
a whole is of less significance than the 
French version. The finale, however, to 
the third act, far outmeasures anything 
in Massenet’s opera, and, indeed, it is 
doubtful if Puccini ever surpassed it in 
any of his later works. The opera was 
first sung outside of Italy at Buenos 
Aires in 1893. England heard it at 
Covent Garden, London, in 1894, the 
composer going to England to attend 
the performance. It had its first Ameri- 
can performance at Wallack’s Theater, 
New York, in 1898, and came to the 
Metropolitan in 1907, the composer be- 
ing present at the invitation of the di- 
rectors of the opera house. 

Although “Manon Lescaut” established 
Puccini as an important factor in the 
operatic world and assured his future 
as far as finances were concerned, it 
was not until the appearance of “Bo- 
héme” in 1896 that he was recognized 





[Continued on page 6] 
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as one of the great operatic composers 
of the century. The work had its pre- 
miére in the same theater that had seen 
the birth of “Manon Lescaut,” the Tea- 
tro Regio in Turin, and the date was 
Feb. 1, 1896. It was given the same 
year in Buenos Aires and the following 
year in Alexandria, Moscow, Manchester, 
England (by the Carl Rosa Company, 
with the composer present), Berlin and 
Vienna. The following season it was 
given in Barcelona, Paris and New York. 

After three decades and several com- 
plete changes of style on the part of 
the composer “Bohéme” remains Puc- 
cini’s most popular opera. The year 
following its premiere  Leoncavallo 
brought out another version of Murger’s 
novel in Venice, and although the work 
is superior in many respects to that of 
Puccini it has never been able to gain 
a foothold in the operatic répertoire. 

Giacosa and Illica, who made the 
libretto for Puccini, played ducks and 
drakes with Murger’s book, and the re- 
sult has little if any similarity to the 
original story and furthermore none of 
the humorous episodes, so vital a part 
of the “Vie de Bohéme,” was utilized 
at all. Nevertheless, “Bohéme, dis- 
jointed as it is, remains and probably 
will remain one of the most popular 
operatic works ever written. 


ae ee 


OME was the scene of Puccini’s next 

work, not only of its libretto but 
also of its premiére. In selecting Sar- 
dou’s melodrama, “La Tosca,” Puccini 
made a new departure and he also com- 
posed his music in an entirely different 
way. In “Bohéme” there are a few 
suggestive themes, but in “Tosca” there 
are full-fledged leitmotifs, twenty-two of 
them, all used to denote characters, 
situations, etc., and developed along the 
same lines as those in the Wagnerian 
operas, though less intricately. The 
work received much adverse criticism 
after its premiére, but within ten years 
it had circled the globe and it still re- 
mains in the répertoire of all important 
opera houses besides being frequently 
sung by traveling companies. 

Four years after the premiére of 
“Tosca” in Rome Puccini brought out 
his “Madama Butterfly” at La Scala on 
Feb. 17, 1904. He had witnessed a per- 
formance of the dramatic version by 
David Belasco of John Luther Long’s 
short story, with Evelyn Millard in the 
title réle, while on a visit to London and 
was struck with the operatic possibili- 
ties of the drama. 

Accordingly, Illica and Giacosa, who 
had written the libretto of “Tosca,” set 
to work, making an excellent version of 
the story with only slight changes— 
notably the dénouement—from the origi- 
nal. The opera, as has been said, was 
produced at La Scala, and at the pre- 
miere an extraordinary and unexplained 
thing occurred. The audience howled 
with derision. 

No explanation has ever been found 
of this extraordinary phenomenon, as 
Puccini had no rivals or enemies who 
would have been interested in seeing the 
work fail, the cast was excellent—De 
Luca was the Pinkerton—and the pro- 
duction up to the Scala’s standard. 

Puccini was stung to the quick, and 
at the end of the performance he 
thanked the conductor for his interest 
and his trouble taken in making the pro- 
duction and marched off with the score 
under his arm. He afterward made 
some slight changes in the work, such 
as dividing the second act into two and 
adding the tenor aria—one of the least 
interesting pieces of music in the entire 
work—to the last act. In its revised 
version it was given at Brescia on May 
28 of the same year and created nothing 
short of an uproarious success, the pro- 
vincial theater having the honor of re- 
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versing the verdict of the mighty Scala. 

“Butterfly” has since become . second 
only to “Bohéme” in popularity and it is 
said to draw a crowded house no matter 
where it is sung or by whom. In it 
Puccini had begun to be bitten by the 
“modernistic” tendencies which later de- 
stroyed him in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” There is much of the work that 
is frequently called cheap and in general 
the music is too large in its dimensions 
for the story, but in spite of all this 
is considered by many to be Puccini’s 
master work. 

In a way it was Puccini’s swan song. 
He came to the United States to witness 





Puccini’s Villa at Viareggio, Italy, a Favorite Residence of the Composer. 


place, although that it would be at La 
Scala was a foregone conciusion. 

William B. Maxwell, the American 
representative of Ricordi & Company, 
the publishers of Puccini’s works, said 
that to all intents and purposes the score 
of “Turandot” was completed as he had 
seen the final pages himself. He added, 
however; that an operatic work could 
never be absolutely considered finished 
until it was in rehearsal. 

While Puccini lay dying, his “Madama 
Butterfly” was being sung at the Cos- 
tanzi Theater in Rome, and “Bohéme” 
was sung at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of his death. In 
honor of the composer, Chopin’s Funeral 
March was played by the orchestra be- 
tween the third and fourth acts, both 
orchestra and audience standing. 

* 
O other operatic composer in the his- 
tory of American music has been as 
closely associated with America as Puc- 





Walls He Wrote Many of the Melodies Which Are Known All Over the World 


the premiére at the Metropolitan and 
while here it was suggested that he write 
an opera on an American subject, to be 
given its world-premiére at the Metro- 
politan. He found his story in Belasco’s 
“Girl of the Golden West,” which he 
witnessed with Blanche Bates in the 
name part. 

The libretto was prepared by Zingarini 
and Civinini and the opera given in the 
composer’s presence amid wild enthusi- 
asm, at greatly advanced prices at the 
Metropolitan on Dec. 10, 1910. The en- 
thusiasm, however, quickly subsided, and 
after a few performances the following 
year it disappeared from the répertoire 
of the house and has never been revived, 
though it has been heard in various other 
parts of the world. 

* * x 


IS next work, “‘La Rondine,” of light- 

er caliber, given in Monte Carlo in 
April, 1917, was a failure. It has never 
been sung in this country and has dis- 
appeared from view. After this he 
started work on “Anima Allegra,” the 
libretto by Adami, but gave it up, and 
the same book was afterward used by 
Franco Vittadini. He then turned his 
attention to the completion of three one- 
act pieces, “Il Tabarro,” which he 
finished in 1917, “Suor Angelica” and 
“Gianni Schicchi.” 

These were given simultaneously in 
Rome at the Costanzi and in New York 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of Dec. 14, 1918. They were 
received with divided feelings, many 
musicians considering that in the first 
and last of the “Trittico,” as the group 
was called, Puccini had reached the 
highest expression of his ability, and 
others finding them dull. Public opinion 
took the latter view, however, and the 
works were retained only during the fol- 
lowing season. They were admirably 
sung by the Chicago Opera, and “Gianni 
Schicchi” has been sung in combination 
with other works; but as a group the 
Trittico has disappeared from American 
and from most European opera houses. 

For several years past, Puccini had 
been working on a Chinese opera, “Tur- 
andot” based upon one of the fiabe of 
Gozzi, the same story having been used 
as a basis for various plays and operas. 
The work has been reported as “finished” 
and “nearly finished,” and recently even 
the artists to appear in the leading réles 
have been announced, but no absolutely 
definite information has been made pub- 
lic as to when the »remiére would take 


cini. His “Girl of the Golden West” is 
the one opera with an absolutely and 
characteristically American subject that 
has been heard throughout the operatic 
world, and his “Madama Butterfly” with 
its story taken from American litera- 
ture, is one of the most popular operas 
of the day. No other European com- 
poser has had the world-premiéres of 
two of his works at the Metropolitan, 
and no other European composer has 
made three visits to this country to wit- 
ness first performances of his works at 
the Metropolitan. 

It was during the initial Metropolitan 
performance of “Manon Lescaut” that 
Puccini issued the following statement 
to the American public: 


“T have always thought that an artist 
has something to learn at any age. it 
was with delight, therefore, that I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House to come 
to this new ‘world of which I saw a 
corne~ on my visit to Buenos Aires, and 
with which I was anxious to get better 
acquainted. What I have seen tonight 
has already proved to me that I did well 
to come here,’and I consider myself 
happy to be able to say that I am among 
my friends, to whom I can speak in 
music with a certainty of being under- 
stood.” 

It may be said that Puccini’s attitude 
was correct in more ways than one, for 
his operas are not more popular any- 
where than in the United States where 
their total number of annual perform- 
ances ranks with those of operas by 
Wagner and Verdi, his only rivals from 
the numerical point of view. While his 
“Girl of the Golden West”? was not one 
of his greatest successes, ““Madama But- 
terfly,” founded or a short storv bv 
an American, ranks with “Boheme” 
in popularity the world over, and its 
composer, therefore, owed to this coun- 
try something in return for the pleasure 
which his works have given to American 
opera goers. 


Chicago Musicians Mourn Death of 
Composer 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—Tributes to Puc- 
cini were paid by Arthur Ryan, director 
of publicity for the opera, and Giorgio 
Polacco, musical director, before a 
matinée performance in the Auditorium. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted a performance 
of Chopin’s Funeral March in memory of 
the composer. 
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ENERAL MANAGER Gatti-Casazza 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
issued the following statement when the 
news of Puccini’s passing was received: 
“The death of Giacomo Puccini has 
profoundly affected and saddened me. 
We were friends more than thirty years, 
and our relations were uninterruptedly 
affectionate. He was not only a great 
artist, but even more, a man of heart, 
of democratic feeling and one whose 
celebrity never on any occasion went to 
his head. 

“I knew Puccini in Ferrara in 1891, 
when during my lamented father’s presi- 
dency of the Communale Theater, he 
came to present the new version of his 
opera “Edgar,” which previously had 
been given at the Scala in four acts, but 
which was done in Ferrara in three, 
thereby achieving a notable success. 

“In the course of my career, I had 
the honor and good fortune to produc 
for the first time in the world ‘Madama 
Butterfly’ (at the Scala in February, 
1904), then received most unjustly with 
hostility; later at the Metropolitan; 
‘The Girl of the Golden West’ in 1910, 
and his ‘Trittico’ in 1918. 

“After Verdi and Wagner no contem- 
porary. operatic composer has won a 
popularity so widespread and complete. 
This statement does not represent merel\ 
my personal opinion but is an absolute, 
indisputable fact. I am convinced that 
especially ‘Bohéme,’ ‘Tosca’ and ‘Madama 
Butterfly’ will remain in the répertoire 
of all opera houses in every country for 
many years to come. They are operas 
which above all things appeal to the 
public’s feeling and sentiment and speak 
with a voice that is original, moving, 
penetrating and sincere. 

“Furthermore Puccini was not only an 
operatic composer of genuis, but besides 
that a fine musician who ignored none of 
the progressive features of modern 
musical art and knew how to emplo) 
them in all his compositions. . 

“No adverse criticism can prevent h's 
name from remaining written indelibl) 
in the history of the lyric drama and the 
theater. 

“Peace to 
memory” 


his and glorious 


dear 


Audience Pays Silent Tribute 
to Puccini 


RoME, Dec. 1.—A minute’s silence in 
honor of Puccini was observed in th: 
Costanzi Theater last night in_ the 
course of a verformance of “Madama 
Butterfly.” This tribute was paid by 
the audience at the beginning of the 
second act, at the reauest of the director. 


Roman 


Belgian King Sends Representative to 
Puccini’s Funeral in Brussels 


BRUSSELS, Dec. 1.—A_ representative 
of the King, together with members of 
the Divlomatic Corps and of the Italian 
Embassy, attended the funeral of Gia- 
como Puccini, held here today. The 
Church of Ste. Marie, in which the ser- 
vice was held, was crowded by dis- 
tinguished persons and music lovers 
every branch of their calling. 
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Growing Pains in Chicago’s Civic Opera 
—The Lion and the Lamb Figure in 
Rounding Out the Season—Passes That 
Are Not Made by Hypnotists—Revolu- 
tionists Who Revolve and Revolve 
Without Getting Ahead—How a Come- 
Back Has Been Successfully Staged by 
a Young Prima Donna—Playing the 
Devil When a Role Isn’t Satanic—The 
Uninvited Conductor Becomes Either a 
White Blackbird or a Wall-Flower— 
Many Are Called, but Not All Come— 
A Leader May Beat More Than Time 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Many American cities have 
that they cherished opera; many 
munities have had sporadic outbursts of 
enthusiasm and have launched ingenious 
operatic enterprises; many of our towns 
have demonstrated time and time again 
that they would lend substantial support 


to occasional opera. 

But one city stands alone on her op- 
eratic record. Even New York, with the 
greatest opera organization in the world, 
must bow humbly before Chicago. New 
York City has Messrs. Gatti, Kahn, 
Mackay and a score of other members 
of a loyal, hard-working group of opera 
pioneers. Chicago has gone still deeper 
into this intimate question of opera- 
giving; more than 2000 Chicagoans, 
representing every class, sit around the 
council-table of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association. 

When I say 2000 Chicago men and 
women sit around the board of directors’ 
table I am only speaking figuratively, of 
course. As a matter of fact, the com- 
pany is actually directed by—but, dear 
me, I am ahead of my story. 

I hear distinct rumbles 
Chicago’s Auditorium. Let me discuss 
the situation freely—perhaps the air- 
ing will help to clear the stormy atmos- 
phere a bit. 

Naturally, the transition of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company from a privately 
supported institution to that of a great 
civic enterprise has been marked by 
some excitement. Every institution must 
have its growing pains. And since Di- 
rector Campanini’s passing the company 
has had its full share of agitation. 

Today Samuel Insull is general direc- 
tor of the company. Mr. Insull, who was 
so influential in securing the large guar- 
anty necessary for the maintenance, has 
the pleasure of seeing his company enter 
upon the third of the five seasons of 
its civic era. Being head of Chicago’s 
publie utilities, Mr. Insull naturally has 
the opposition which such a commanding 
Position must create—but this is aside 


from the point for this moment. 
& * ok 


proved 
com- 


underneath 


The question now uppermost in the 
minds of Chicagoans is how this season, 
begun so auspiciously a few weeks ago, 
will terminate. The directing heads 
have their hands full; besides the finan- 
Clal security essential to the company’s 
continued operation, the opera manage- 
ment will have to assure its backers of 

program of continued artistic merit 
and progessiveness. 

These factors depend on, first, direc- 
torial ingenuity; second, upon the quality 
{ artists, works and performances main- 
tained, and, third, and perhaps most 
important. upon the verdict of. the Chi- 
cago public as reflected by attendance. 

So far, for the first weeks of this new 


season, operatic conditions have been, 
well, let us call it politely, serene. The 
question of the relatively light atten- 
dance does not enter into the question at 
all, for the simple reason that there 
always is a certain lightness in patron- 
age during the first few months. Just 
why I do not presume to know, but such 
has always been the tradition in Chicago. 
Beginning like a lamb, the Chicago opera 
usually goes out like a lion. 

The direction of the Chicago Opera 
under the presidency of Mr. Insull is 
transmitted to several deputies. Herbert 
M. Johnson, who formerly was in the 
company under the patronage of Harold 
McCormick and Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick and who, after Maestro Cam- 
panini’s death, was for a time co-director 
with Gino Marinuzzi, is now a member 
of the managerial personnel and func- 
tions under the title of Business Man- 
ager. 

* * * 

Another figure of outstanding promi- 
nence is a very pleasant gentleman 
known as Jesse Shynman, who holds the 
nominal post of Auditor; but the title is 
a mere euphemism as far as Mr. Shyn- 
man is concerned, for I have heard that 
his duties and influence, direct and 
otherwise, greatly exceed that of a mere 
overseer of the seals and records. 

Clark A. Shaw, who you remember 
was manager of the company for a while. 
is now back at his old position of man- 
aging the guarantees and arrangements 
of the company’s long tours, while Stan- 
ley Field is the secretary of the com- 
mittee of management. This committee, 
by the bye, consisting of the men I have 
named above, is completed by Giorgio 
Polacco, musical director of the company, 
and Harry W. Beatty, the technical di- 
rector. 

I have given you many names, and 
doubtless you are puzzled as to the exact 
functions of each of the officials I have 
mentioned. Personally, I am more than 
puzzled—I am a bit bewildered. 

Just where the real responsibility of 
directorship rests is a matter upon 
which many good Chicagoans seem to 
be awondering. 

Mr. Insull is not a musician, so far 
as I know, so this brings up the question 
of just how detailed his interest or ac- 
tivity in the artistic end of the company 
can be. 

Mr. Insull has made it known that 
he believes the business of running an 
opera company is the same as conduct- 
ing any other kind of business. I won’t 
stop here to argue this delicate point, 
which is, after all, a complicated ques- 
tion with much to be said on both sides. 

* * * 

Herbert Johnson is credited in some 
quarters with having a controlling share 
of authority with Mr. Insull and the 
others. It is even said that Mr. John- 
son recently cancelled the audition of 
a singer arranged by a certain promi- 
nent musician in the company on the 
ground that he himself, Mr. Johnson, 
would not find it possible to be present 
personally at the trial. 

On the other hand, Mr. Johnson is said 
by others to be in a position of no real 
authority at all. The proponents of this 
theory declare that the whole onus of 
artistic responsibility rests upon Mr. 
Polacco and his friends. Moreover, from 
time to time, various singers have been 
known to take a hand in the proceedings. 

Some leading critics commented at the 
time of Mary Garden’s return recently 
upon the improvement in stage direction. 
Somehow this improvement invariably 
takes place when the redoubtable Mary 
takes up her quarters in the office pro- 
vided for her at the Auditorium. 

It is also known that the Russian 
bass, Feodor Chaliapin, has distin- 
guished himself and provoked no end of 
comment by personally descending from 
the stage with the ballet-master and in- 
structing one of the company’s conduc- 
tors in the details of how the perform- 
ance of the Brocken Scene in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” should be done. 

I notice that the official program of 
the Auditorium lists no stage directors 
but names two stage managers and an 
assistant. 

I have already remarked that atten- 
dance is invariably light during the early 
part of the Chicago season. 

’ * * * 


Of course, Mme. Galli-Curci always 
filled the house. Chaliapin and Mary 
herself may be relied upon to attract a 
select and fashionable gathering. There 
are other singers who command a very 
large and loyal following, but I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the singers. 

Looking over the schedule of the last 
few weeks I find that there have been 
a notable number of special perform- 
ances. In fact, during the first three 








weeks we find four of these special 
events. The first was a revival of Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet,” in which Charles Mar- 
shall and Louise Homer drew one of the 
smallest audiences in recent years. Toti 
Dal Monte’s performance as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto” brought out a fine house, 
but “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” which 
were substituted for an intended special 
second performance of the “Prophet,” at- 
tracted only a fair-sized audience. Even 
the ever-popular “Aida” presented by a 
cast of local favorites failed to fill the 
Auditorium. 

Despite the pronounced aversion of the 
management for “paper,” numerous 
passes have been issued for the subscrip- 
tion performances. 

I am advised that the attendance so 
far this year is worse than last season, 
+n at this writing I cannot verify the 
act. 

Various reasons are given for this 
supposed falling off, one of the chief be- 
ing the absence of Mme. Galli-Curci and 
the consequent loss which the manage- 
ment sustained in her departure, also 
the pre-election financial conditions. 

I also find many people who declare 
firmly that the Chicago opera season is 
as successful as it ever has been in the 
early fall. 

Whatever the truth may be, I shall 
watch with great interest the progress of 
the third year of the company’s civic life 
to determine how this period will even- 
tuate after five years of very generous 
backing on the part of Chicago’s busi- 
ness men. 

In the meanwhile I can 
“Management, management! 
the management?” 

+ * * 

Dear me, dear me, I fear I have com- 
mitted a blunder. 

You may remember that last week I 
reproduced in this column the corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Harriet Lanier, 
president of the Friends of Music, and 
Ernest Newman, the distinguished Brit- 
ish critic, now with the New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

Mrs. Lanier points out that her letter 
to Mr. Newman was strictly “personal 
and confidential.” To prove this point 
Mrs. Lanier began her letter “Dear Mr. 
Newman,” and signed it “Yours sincere- 
ly”; which means, of course, that the 
correspondence is to be held inviolate in 
the minds of man and heaven. 

Mr. Newman, not knowing of this so- 
cial form, put the message in cold type. 
He should have known that the lines 
were meant only for his own eyes and 
not for the vulgar eyes of the multitude. 
I confess that I did not myself know 
that a letter was “personal and confiden- 
tial” unless specifically indicated, but 
Mrs. Lanier declares emphatically that 
such is the law; and, of course, I bow 
humbly before a recognized arbiter of 
form and good music. 

But mere contrition on my part, how- 
ever, will not be sufficient; in addition 
I shall have a horrible punishment in- 
flicted on me—in fact, every New York 
reviewer of concerts will be visited by 
the same fate—for Mrs. Lanier informs 
me that hereafter no member of the 
New York press will be allowed to at- 
tend the concerts of the Friends of 
Music. 

“Do you mean that all New York 
critics will be excluded from your con- 
certs?” I gasped. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Lanier firmly, “I 
mean that all New York critics will be 
excluded from our concerts.” 

A season without hearing Artur Bo- 
danzky conduct these exquisite functions 
will be torture indeed. 

I have only one suggestion in view of 
the new ruling of the president of the 
organization: that it now be renamed 
the Friends of Critics. 

* * * 

Past experience has taught me to be 
a bit cautious in admitting the eloquent 
claims of musical “revolutionists.” 

After all, real innovators simply inno- 
vate and create new mental habits in 
the brains of most of us, without many 
loud preliminary flourishes. A few years 
ago a certain composer-pianist gloried 
in the name of “revolutionist.” He tried 

to live up to his sobriquet at any cost, but 
nature finally took her toll. The young 
musician found himself; today he is 
writing choice little bits like “Lovely 
Violets” and “Missouri Sketches”—good 
legitimate tunes based on our old friends, 
the dominant and sub-dominant. Gone 
are his eery seconds and ninths and 
five staffs. 

Again, a few weeks ago your columns 
very properly recorded the amazement 
registered in European concert halls 
over the extraordinary creations of a 
young American pianist. So far, the 
first hearing of his works gives us the 


only ask, 
Who has 








impression that he is simply a precocious 
immature youngster. 

And now I hear of another revolu- 
tionist, a Mexican by the name of Julian 
Carillo, who is supposed to command an 
entirely new kind of tonal palette “com- 
posed of more than seven hundred 
tones.”” He has formed an orchestra in 
Mexico City and likewise a wood-wind 
band and an opera company to interpret 
his music, which I hear is based on the 
intervals of the fourth, eighth and six- 
teenth. But this time I am as a granite 
wall. I defy Mr. Carillo to shock me. 
Besides, I’m tired of hearing diluted 
Rameau and distorted Scarlatti dished 
as hyper-modernism. 
cK * * 


Fourteen years ago a new coloratura 
soprano made her début in the Metro- 
politan in the réle of Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville.” The singer’s first 
efforts were not noteworthy. Perhaps 
it was the terrible fear known as stage- 
fright, perhaps it was simply imma- 
turity; at any rate, the girl’s début was 
not successful. She retired from the 
company and went to Europe to pursue 
her studies. 

Last week the same singer appeared 
on the Metropolitan’s stage in the same 
rodle in the same opera. Gatti had evi- 
dently heard of the artist’s success in 
European opera houses and decided to 
give her another chance. 

I do not want to overstate the facts 
for the sake of a neat little story, so 
I cannot say that the whole audience 
stood up and acclaimed the singer a new 
Nordica, or Melba, but I can tell you 
that the singer staged a glorious come- 
back and won a well-deserved ovation. 

The name of the artist who proved in 
such convincing manner that she is of 
Metropolitan caliber is Elvira de Hidalgo, 
a robust and attractive Spanish artist. 

* * x 

Chaliapin did not sing his promised 
Don Basilio in that performance of “The 
Barber.” 

I was not one of those who risked 
my ribs to hear him, as I like him better 
as a devil than a priest, but I can easily 
understand the groan of disappointment 
that went up when the audience was con- 
fronted with printed slips announcing 
a change in cast. 

Luckily, there was the new prima 
donna in Mme. de Hidalgo to give a 
measure of novelty to the cast, and this 
partly alleviated the feeling of dismay 
caused by the Russian bass’ sudden 
indisposition. There were many Spanish 
patriots in attendance, particularly 
among the standees, and these were so 
vociferant in their applause of their 
country-woman that the performance 
passed off with quite the usual show of 
enthusiasm. 

But it takes only a cancelled perform- 
ance or two to start a buzz of rumors 
regarding any artist as famous as 
Chaliapin—rumors which often may 
have no foundation in fact. 

There are always a certain number of 
music patrons who seem waiting for an 
artist to break. A cold or a touch of 


ptomaine will set them to croaking 
lugubriously. Caruso, in his later days, 
knew he was singing to calamity 


prophets who patiently bided the time 
when he would crack on one of his 
high tones. Yet Caruso went on, vir- 
tually to the last, in the full possession 
of his superb vocal powers, and save 
for the season when he had the famous 
“Fifty thousand dollar cold,” almost 
never disappointed an audience. 

Now, we know that he sang many 
times when he should not have sung, 
such was his loyalty to his legions of 
admirers. Some of us feel that his 
death may even be attributed to those 
almost foolhardy appearances he made 
in “Samson,” “Forza del Destino” and 
“Juive” after the first signs of his 
illness. But he took his obligations very 
seriously. He felt he must do his duty 
to the public. 

x * o 

Getting back to Chaliapin, he, too, has 
sung a number of times when it was 
evident that he was in bad voice and 
that his throat was troubling him. It 
is easier to cancel a concert appearance 
than one in opera, and he probably used 
the soundest of judgment on _ those 
occasions when he called off recitals. 

But it is utterly unfair to a great 
artist to assume, as some seem to do, 
that, because he has throat difficulties 
now and then, his singing days are 
taking wing. It will be remembered that 
Chaliapin had a throat operation in 
Paris, where he was obliged to dis- 
appoint those clamoring to hear him, 
and it may be that he has not yet al- 
together emerged from the cloud which 
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an ordeal of this kind often leaves upon 
a singer. 

As a matter of fact, I have never 
heard the big Russian sing better than 
he did in the last act of the season’s 
second “Boris.” It was Chaliapin at his 
best, and it contrasted sharply with his 
singing a few days later in “F: ast,” 
when it seemed to me that he scarcely 
emitted one clearly resonant tone. Evi- 
dently, he is in one of those periods of 
uncertainty which sometimes beset an 
artist, to his own discomfort and that 
of his friends. 

i have heard it said—and repeat it 
only for what it may be worth—that 
he went on for this “Faust” perform- 
ance after he had been regaled at a too 
heavy repast. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of it. All I know was that he 
amazed me by a false entrance in his 
“Serenade” and that he seemed to be at 
sixes and sevens with the others in the 
quartet of the Garden Scene. 

As was true of Caruso, there are 
Chaliapin fans for whom “the king can 
do no wrong.” But even in the role of 
Mephistofeles, it is not always desirable 
that one should play the devil with the 


music. 
as a 


The mighty Russian, besides his vocal 
troubles, has been the center of a con- 
troversy involving the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and the Washington 
Opera Company, a local organization, 
regarding an appearance he had ar- 
ranged to make with the latter, only 
a month before his scheduled arrival 
in the National Capital with the Chi- 
cagoans. Chaliapin, it appears, has de- 
cided to stand by the local Washington- 
ians. Since coming to this country he 
has not hesitated to appear under con- 
flicting auspices, singing not only with 
the Metropolitan, but with the Chicago 
company and a company of itinerant 
Russians, in addition to his many re- 
citals. He has also announced that he 
will tour the country with a company 
of his own. 

In view of the fact that he is the 
highest paid operatic artist in America 
today, receiving more than Caruso was 
paid, if my information is correct, this 
would appear to be “making hay while 
the sun shines” with a vengeance. But 
it is to be remembered that Chaliapin’s 
great success has come late in life— 
that he was shut up in Russia for a 
number of years with no opportunity to 
capitalize his colossal gifts—and that 
when he did finally get the ear of the 
western world, and when real money— 
instead of paper rubles—began to flow 
in, he was as old as Caruso was when 
Caruso died. Chaliapin, if his bi- 
ographies are correct, is now fifty-one. 
The annals of song have not listed many 
artists in their prime beyond that mark. 
Only occasionally has there been one 
like Mattia Battistini who could look 
back from the late sixties on his early 
fifties as a period of callow youth. 

* * * 


Somewhere in Europe there may be a 
deserving conductor who has not been 
given the opportunity to be the “guest” 
leader of one of our American orches- 
tras. 

If so, he has a grievance. He is the 
prize wall-flower of the generation. He 
is in as unenviable a position among his 
fellows as the cowboy of the frontier 
West who could not give an immediate 
answer to the query, “and who’d you 
ever shoot, anyway?” 

It is an open secret that not all who 
have been asked have consented. Some 
have been bound by European contracts 
which were not to be set aside for the 
sake of two, or four, or six, or ten con- 
certs on this side. Others are reported 
to have been uppish in other ways— 
holding off for better terms. Fate has 
interfered in some instances, as in the 
death of Nikisch when he was about to 
renew the American experiences of his 
old Boston Symphony days. Some have 
dickered and declined, only to dicker 
and decline again. 

Arturo Toscanini, if fairly well au- 
thenticated reports are to be accepted, 
has been ane of these last mentioned. 
Last week’s announcement that he is to 
conduct a number of concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic early in 1926 
came unexpectedly, but was not in itself 
a surprise. Several years ago there was 
a lively buzz of rumor with respect to 
the possibility of his being engaged for 
the Boston Symphony, and although 


nothing came of it, plain implications 
were left behind that the famous Italian 
maestro would not be adverse to return- 
ing to this country if everything could 
be shaped up to his liking. 

These inferences were strengthened 
by his visit with the so-called Scala Or- 
chestra in 1921, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of propagandizing Itaiian art—an 
art which has never had any real diffi- 
culty in making headway in America. 
The orchestra, as your critics informed 
us at that time, was not one to compare 
with the best in America—in fact, it had 
something of the character of a “scratch” 
or “pick-up” organization, smooth 
enough in its general ensemble but 
lacking tonal quality and apparently 
composed of men who had not had the 
mellowing experience of years of play- 
ing in the same orchestral choirs. 

But the band sufficed to display the 
virtuosity of the conductor, who was 
thus placed in about the same situation 
as the pianist of brilliant technic, who, 
for business and advertising reasons, 
consents to play an inferior instrument. 

What the artistic results of Mr. 
Toseanini’s “guesting” will be, I, for 
one, prefer not to hazard. But I opine 
that the critics will have something to 
write about, and Philharmonic audiences 
something to remember. In the opera 
pit, Toscanini was a giant whose worth 
was perhaps only fully appreciated after 
he departed. Opera after opera seemed 
to lose vitality, to deaden and to dull 
in other hands. No one of his successors 
has ever given equal satisfaction, which 
is possibly more of a tribute to him 
than it is a discredit to them. 

* * x 

But opera is one thing, symphony 
another. Also, the elevated platform of 
the concert stage has advantages which 
the opera pit altogether lacks. Leaving 
to the critics the question as to whether 
Toscanini is or is not a symphonic con- 
ductor, one needs to be possessed with 
only the most ordinary optics to realize 
that he is a spectacular virtuoso and 
that he has a technic which never was 
meant to be hidden by dim lights and 
a sunken floor. 

Those who watched him when he was 
last here with the Scala organization 
will not soon forget one highly indi- 
vidual swing of the baton. In this, he 
seemed to utterly unhinge his shoulder, 
describing a complete circle vertically, 
front to back and front again, with the 
dynamic propulsion of a huge fly-wheel. 

With such a gesture to enliven an 
evening of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 
(or will it be Rossini, Ponchielli and 
Pizzetti?) there need be no surprise if 
audiences turn to Messrs. Stokowski, 
Mengelberg, Koussevitzky, Damrosch, et 
al, with countenances plainly expressive 
of the familiar query— 

“Can you beat it?” 

* ok 

One thing that may be assumed with 
respect to Toscanini is that his eyesight 
has not failed him as completely as 
some press reports have indicated. I 
will wager that he was able to see the 
dotted line on the Philharmonic contract 
clearly enough. But as he always con- 
ducts without a score, even Toscanini 
gone blind—which, heaven forbid!— 
would have a vision as conductor which 
some of his confréres could not acquire 
with the aid of the most powerful tele- 
scope known to our government observa- 
tories, says your 


~—— 





Visiting Artists Heard in Pontiac, Mich. 


PONTIAC, MICH., Nov. 29.—The Rotary 
Club sponsored the United States Ma- 


rine Band in two concerts in the Oakland 
Theater recently for the benefit of 
crippled children in Oakland County. 
The first of the Civic Music Association 
series of concerts was given by Richard 
Crooks, tenor, in the high school audi- 
torium. Mr. Crooks proved himself an 
artist of high type. Edgar Nelson was 
the accompanist. 

The University of North Carolina will 
present May Peterson in concert at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on Jan. 10. 





Contracts have just been signed for 
an appearance in recital by Hans Kind- 
ler, ‘cellist, in Hampton, Va., on Dec. 9. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Capacity Audiences in Los Angeles 
Applaud Programs of Novel Character 
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OS ANGELES, Nov. 29—(By Air- 
mail).—Capacity audiences heard 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra concerts on Nov. 21 and 22, when 
Moriz Rosenthal played Chopin’s E 
Minor Concerto for piano. Numerous 
recalls were his reward for a masterly 
interpretation. Emile Ferir, leading viola 
player, was soloist in Berlioz’s “Harold 
in Italy,” the full beauty of which was 
clearly brought out. Such an ovation 
as is seldom seen in this city was given 
Mr. Ferir, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, and members of the orchestra. 
Interesting music for flute was heard 
Nov. 21 at the annual program of the 
Los Angeles Flute Club, also attended 
by a capacity audience. Solos were 
played by Jay Plowe, first flautist of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and by Harry 
Baxter. The Bay Cities’ Musical As- 
sociation chorus of which Mrs. Joseph 
Zuckerman is president and Modest Alt- 
schuler is conductor, sang Tchaikovsky’s 
“Legende.” Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Hymn 
of the Pythagoreans to the Rising Sun,” 


for chorus, harps, flutes and tuba, was 
given its first American performance; 
and other numbers were the Prelude to 
Massenet’s “Eve” and an excerpt from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” all splendidly 
given and received with enthusiasm. 
Conducted by J. B. Poulin, the 
Woman’s Lyric Club, gave its first cho- 
ral program on Nov. 25. Calmon Lubo- 
viski, violinist, and his pupil, Lois Putlitz 
(a prize winner in the Bowl concert 
young artists’ competition), were also 
heard to advantage. Marguerite d’Aleria, 
Hungarian pianist, now of Los Angeles, 
was heard in recital the same evening, 
playing modern Russian music. Percy 
Riker, bass, shared the program. 
William Tyroler presented Monte- 
mezzi’s “Love of Three Kings” on Nov. 
26 before the Euterpe Opera Reading 
Club. Flora Myers Engel, soprano; Gage 
Christopher, bass; Leslie Bigham, bari- 
tone, and Henry Cantor, tenor, sang the 
leading rédles. Lillian Birmingham, 
president of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs, has returned to San 
Francisco, after visiting local music 
clubs. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





MANY RECITALISTS 


Operas Give Variety to Fare 
Provided for Michigan 
Enthusiasts 


By Viola Craw Parcelle 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 29.—The 
first appearance here of Josef Lhevinne 
and Rosina Lhevinne in a joint piano re- 
cital in the Powers Theater, on Nov. 29, 
was greeted with enthusiasm by a ca- 
pacity audience. The concert was under 
the auspices of the Mary Free Bed 
Guild, and was the second attraction in 


this organization’s thirteenth annual 
course. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, appeared in re- 
cital, with William Lawrence at the 
piano, in the Central high school audi- 
torium on Nov. 22, under the local man- 
agement of Reese Veatch and for the 
benefit of St. Philip’s Church. The pro- 
gram was made up of classics, German 
lieder, modern ballads and Negro spir- 
ituals. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, under 
the local management of Reese Veatch, 
gave three performances recently before 
enthusiastic audiences in the Central 
high school auditorium. The operas 
were “Trovatore,” “Marta” and the “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, and 


VISIT GRAND RAPIDS 


Evelyn Lovett, reader, gave an interest- 
ing program on Nov. 21 in First 


Methodist Church, under the man- 
agement of the Ladies’ Furnishing So- 
ciety. 


Miriam, Irene and Phyllis Marmein ap- 
peared in a dance program in the Powers 
Theater recently under the auspices of 
the Grand Rapids Business Women’s 
Club. ; 

Sousa’s Band gave a program in the 
Armory recently. Nora Fauchald, so- 
prano, was the vocal soloist. Revisiting 
Grand Rapids after an interval of four 
years, the United States Marine Band 
gave two programs, under the auspices 
of the Mary Free Bed Guild, in the 
Armory. The concerts were sponsored by 
W. A. Jack, president of the Rotary Club, 
as a part of the club’s work for crippled 
children. Soloists were Arthur S. Wit- 
comb, Rebert E. Clark, Frank Wiblitz- 
hauser and Wilbur D. Kieffer. William 
H. Santelman conducted. 

Raymond C. Robinson, organist of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, member of the 
faculty of Boston University, and of the 
New England Conservatory, gave a pro- 
gram in Trinity Community Church. 
Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, recently re- 
turned from Europe, gave the first artist 
recital of the season for the St. Cecilia 
Society. H. Glenn Henderson accom- 
panied. Harold Tower, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Marks Pro-Cathedral, 
gave the third organ recital in the fall 
series on Nov. 23. 





YOUNGSTOWN HEARS OPERA 





San Carlo Company and Paul Whiteman 
Cordially Received 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Per- 
formances by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany and the first appearance in this 
city of Paul Whiteman’s orchestra have 
been welcomed with enthusiasm. 

The San Carlo singers gave “Madama 


Butterfly,” “Marta,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci” in the Park 
Theater, presenting each work in a 


manner that called for unstinted appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Whiteman came under the aus- 
pices of the Monday Musical Club and 
drew a large audience to the Rayen- 
Wood Auditorium. His original pro- 
gram was lengthened with many en- 
cores. BLANCHE E. RUSSELL. 





Cincinnati Student Wins Scholarship at 
the Paris Conservatoire 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—Word has been 
received from Paris that Leo Polskee, a 
pupil of Jean Verd of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, was one of the three suc- 
cessful contestants who won scholar- 
ships granted to foreigners at the Paris 


Conservatoire. Of the ten vacancies this 
year, only three were available for for- 
eigners. Young Polskee is the only 
American to receive a scholarship in 
piano, although he is the fourth whose 
work has received recognition at this 


institution, two having been in violin, 
and one in composition, awarded to 
Edward MacDowell. Mr. Polskee, who 
is a native of Memphis, Tenn., was taken 
to Paris by Mr. Verd, who is himself a 
winner of the first prize at the Con- 
servatoire. The pianist was one of nine 
chosen from forty-two contestants. 





Cleveland Forces Play for Students at 
Penn State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., Nov. 29.—The 
Cleveland Orchestra, under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, gave a fine concert for the 
students of the Penn State College in 


Schaub Auditorium on the evening of 
Nov. 17. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphon\ 
and Wagner’s Prelude and “Love-Death,” 
from “Tristan and Isolde” were par- 
ticularly well received. Other works 
were by Sibelius, Enesco and Schumann. 
An afternoon program of educationa! 
value was given for the children con- 
ducted by Arthur Shepherd. It was 4 
fine concert and made a wholesome im- 
pression upon the several hundred chil- 
dren from the city schools. The concert 
was the third of a series arranged by the 
department of music and the Y. M. C. A. 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 
CoLIN B. RICHMOND. 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave two- 
piano recitals in Chicago and La Crosse, 
Wis., recently. 





The Detroit Athletic Club has booked 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, for one of 
its Saturday evening concerts on Jan. 3. 
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Audiences Acclaim Koussevitzky in First N. Y. Concerts 
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LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS BEGINS SEASON 


Famous Russian Leads Bos- 
ton Symphony in Familiar 
Works and Presents Novelty 
by Prokofieff—Programs by 
Three New York Orchestras 


[Continued from page 1] 


The first impression ne gave with the 
baton Thursday evening was that of a 
precisionist and a detailist. There was 
very little which had any semblance of 
the sensational or the virtuosic. His 
technic with the stick was at once evi- 
dent, as was musicianship of a very high 
order. His beat, for the most part, was 
unobtrusive—often an almost impercep- 
cible wrist movement in which the arm 
had virtually no play. For the pianis- 
simo effects on which he seemed to place 
unusual value, he held his left hand 
straight overhead. When more than the 
wrists and hands were called into action, 
the movement was a full arm swing— 
seldom a motion from the elbow. There 
was almost nothing of hair-tossing or 
bodily contortion. 

Saturday, Mr. Koussevitzky went a 
little further in what may be regarded 
as conductorial mannerisms—such as 
turning toward the violins as if his beat 
were exclusively for them. Also, he per- 
mitted the entire orchestra to play with- 
out his beat for some little time, some- 
thing which so fine an organization as 
the Boston Symphony doubtless can do 
whenever called upon. Here, at least, 
the conductor’s very quietude became a 
little ostentatious. 

Of his ends and aims, clarity and 
finish seemed mest sought after in Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s readings. Tempestuous 
he was not. Exquisite he frequently 
was. Always he let the light shine 
through the structure of the music, even 
when details of his interpretations and 
unusual alterations of pace caused some- 
thing of a strain on the edifice. He 
courted a pianissimo so soft it could be 
heard at times only through the most 
diligent listening, abetted by the imagi- 
nation. His climaxes were not unusual 
in their power and there were interven- 
ing degrees of dynamics which he 
seemed not to use at all. He did not 
abjure the printed score, as Stokowski 
and Toscanini do, but his eyes were so 
seldom on it that one had no doubt of 
its superfluity. 

* * 

The program of the evening of Nov. 

27 comprised the following: 


Concerto in D Minor, for Orchestra 


et rs res Vivaldi-Siloti 
Cvereure Gl “CUOTON” . occ csi csccn Weber 
“Nunmees and “WOtes”’......... Debussy 
e. IS dia yore Honegger 
ei re Scriabin 
Firm, clean-cut, precisely outlined, 


classic in line and spirit, the Vivaldi 
concerto, as edited by Siloti, was very 
admirably played. Here was in sooth 
what Stravinsky desired in his Sym- 
phonies for Wind Instruments—music 
which sounded as if sculptured in mar- 
ble—an effect which the tendency to 
austerity on the part of the Boston or- 
thestra’s strings accentuated. 





Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 
The “Oberon” Overture was mark- 


worthy for two things—the extreme 
softness of its opening and the unusual 
slowness with which the two chief 
melodies were taken in their original 
statement. Thereafter there was no lack 
of effective contrast. The presentation 
was one to prompt disagreement, but it 
possessed exceptional finish, balance and 
poise. 

The most beautiful playing of the 
evening was that which gave an indi- 
vidual felicity to the two Debussy noc- 
turnes. Here the conductor’s flair for a 
pianissimo that was little more than a 
susurration was enchantingly utilized. 
Never has the writer heard so magical 
an effect made of the beginning of the 
phantasmal procession in “Fétes.” 


“Pacific 231,” no longer a novelty in 
New York, was given a new perspicuity 
of structure, but it scarcely gained in 
musical values. The cleverness of the 
opening bars, as the locomotive gets 
under way, was emphasized happily. 
After that, Honegger’s juggernaut 
turned wheels of painted cardboard 
while it stood stock still, in spite of the 
high art of the performance given it. 

As a long recognized paladin of 
Scriabin, Mr. Koussevitzky’s “Poéme de 
l’Extase” was expected to be a revela- 
tion. So it was, so far as clarity of de- 
tail and lucidity of form were concerned. 
But it lacked the soaring emotionalism 
which other conductors, particularly 
Albert Coates, have given it, and in its 
loss of what may be regarded as sheer 
sound and fury, it took on an cecess of 
that sickly feverishness which has never 
been altogether absent from it. One 
questions the normality of this ecstasy. 
Its promptings are more pathological 
than musical. 
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Modernist Satire Included in 
Program Devoted to 
Living Writers 
Satire, even in music, is a powerful 
weapon. But when the objects at which 
its shafts are aimed have already sat- 
irized themselves, it is only to be ex- 

pected that it will miss its mark. 
This was the situation Sunday night, 
Nov. 30, when Fritz Klein’s “Die Ma- 


schine” was played for the first time 
in America at the Klaw Theater, where 
the League of Composers opened its sea- 
son with a program devoted to the works 
of living men. The work is a parody 
on ultra-modernism, as conceived by one 
of the younger Teutons. It mocks Schén- 
berg, Strauss and others whese names 
have currency chiefly in Central Europe. 
It employs atonality, polytonality, and 
—for good measure—mere noise. With 
no mean technic, it has been made to 
order to illustrate the devices of the 
neo-fantasts. 

But it was rather dull material to 
listen to Sunday, even after Jeanne de 
Mare had wittily explained its inten- 
tions. A small orchestra under Howard 
Barlow played it capitally. The trouble 
was that it had been preceded by the 
same sort of thing in serious guise and 
it was nd funnier than the deadly ear- 
nest music already heard. One felt more 
of grim humor in the use of a row of 
bottles for what resembled xylophone ef- 
fects in Honegger’s “L’Homme et la 
Mer.” This work, too, has a program, 
that of a swimmer contending with the 
waves. The bottles suggested that he sank 
and discovered what was in Davy Jones’ 
locker. But they were empty—like the 
music. There was another Honegger 
work for chamber orchestra, “L’Hom- 
bre,” clear in form, if stridulous in its 


disharmony. More small ideas, smally 
expressed, but well played. 
x *« * 

The one American on the list of the 
living was present in person to conduct 
his work. Frederic Jacobi had as ex- 
ponents of his “Assyrian Prayers” the 
small orchestra already referred to, Jud- 
son House, tenor, as soloist, and Mrs. 
Irene Jacobi at the piano. This work, 
consisting of settings of translations of 
cuneiform writings of the ancient As- 
syrians, received honorable mention at 
Mrs. Coolidge’s Chamber Music Festival 
One of the prayers is addressed to Ishtar 
and is a supplication for victory; the 
other to Bel-Marduk, the Jupiter of the 
Assyro-Babylonian Pantheon. Techni- 
cally, Mr. Jacoby is striding forward. In 
these prayers there is writing that has 
solidity and character, but a first hear- 
ing did not carry with it conviction that 
he has composed music of inherent, indi- 
vidual beauty. 

There were moments of real promise, 
though of the most traditional order, in 
a violin and piano sonata by the younger 
Tcherepnin, finely played by Helen 
Teschner Tas and Katherine Bacon. But 
they were all in the first movement, 
which was followed by an infantile sec- 
ond and a groping, inconsequential third. 

Of course, Stravinsky, being very 
much alive, was not to be omitted. His 
Concertino, played by the Lenox Quar- 
tet, was not attractive music. But it 
did possess interest and individuality. 
Two of his songs, gratefully sung by 
Raymonde Delaunois, went further and 
proffered a measure of acrid beauty. 
There was charm also in some vocal num- 
bers of Castelnuovo-Tedesco, fragments 
that seemed a little uncertain as to where 
they most owed their allegiance. As 
with virtually all the music of the pro- 
gram, they were marked “first perform- 
ance.” Miss Constance Piper made 
much of their interesting piano parts. 

O. 





The Saturday afternoon program was 
as follows: 
Overture to “Ruslan and Ludmilla,” 
. Glinka 
Prelude to “Khovantchina”’. .Moussorgsky 
‘Flight of the Bumble Bee’’—Scherzo 
from “Tsar Saltan’’.. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Seythian Suite, Opus 20....... Prokofieff 
(First time in New York) 


Symphony, No. 4, in E Minor...Brahms 


This was not a particularly fortunate 
second program for Mr. Koussevitzky. 
The Glinka and Moussorgsky numbers 
were well played, but that would be 
taken for granted with almost any first 
class orchestra under any reasonably 
able conductor. The “Tsar Saltan” ex- 
cerpt was a charming triviality, as the 
repetition given it served to underline. 
The Prokofieff suite proved a poor ex- 
ample of what the modernists are striv- 
ing for—a noisy, but feeble relative of 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps.” It 
has its rhythmic moments—but they are 
not many. The Brahms Symphony led 
Mr. Koussevitzky and many of his audi- 
ence to a mild parting of the ways. 
The Andante and the Allegro Giocoso 
were of attractive quality, but the first 
and last movements were more capri- 
cious than convincing. The last, par- 
ticularly, lost continuity without acquir- 


ing that dramatic emphasis which pre- 
sumably the conductor was seeking. 

The concert was an object lesson, how- 
ever, in the complete mastery which 
Mr. Koussevitzky has of the resources 
of the orchestra, and the high degree of 
polish and finesse he exacts from it. 
The ensemble has not the sensuous glow 
and the warmth of tone of at least one 
of its rivals, but it plainly is in the 
hands of a conductor who will tolerate 
no blemishes. OscaR THOMPSON. 





Medtner with the Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor; Nicholas Medt- 
ner, pianist, soloist, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
26, evening. The program: 


Symphonic Poem, “The Island of the 


gl Oe re Rachmaninoff 
Concerto in G for Piano and Or- 
fee ee Pee Beethoven 


Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pathetique” ), 
Tchaikovsky 
It was a rather melancholy Thanks- 
giving Eve at the Philharmonic, but it 
was the sort of sentimental melancholy 
that an audience revels in. “The Island 
of the Dead” does not wear well. It 
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“Where Dreams Unfold” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mrs. Coolidge of South Mountain is 
doing a wonderful thing for art. Per- 
haps others hearing of her Temple of 
Music may make dream-temples of their 
own an actuality. One who has been 
to this rustic sanctuary was inspired to 
think—“the chalice was of wood and the 
faith of gold.” I can understand the 
beauty of its appeal many miles away. 

Away out here in Idaho where the 
“Shadowy St. Joe” winds its courageous 
way through deep fir-bordered canyons 
and where even to drive out in a car is 
an inspiration, I have often thought, “If 
one could only play here, now, in this 
very place, how wonderful it would be— 
music in its proper setting. Mrs. Cool- 
idge has built something bigger, greater 
than a rustic music auditorium.” 

E. C. T. 

St. Maries, Idaho, Nov. 29, 1924. 


Be 
In Defense of Chopin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In her remarks about Ernest Hutche- 
son’s all Chopin program, Rosa Haskell 
Jones evidently forgets that, despite the 
many composers who have lived, few 
have written much for the piano. The 
reason the “rising generation” thinks 
so much Chopin is “sentimental stuff’ 
is this: I should say that about 60 per 
cent of Chopin’s great works are 
“sealed books” to the average concert- 
goer and mediocre pianist. Partly on 
account of their difficulty and partly 
because the knowledge to be gained by 
a few isolated performances of one or 
two of them cannot give the faintest 
idea of the range of Chopin’s power. 
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Is there anyone who has written al- 
most exclusively for piano but Chopin? 
Whoever revealed its poetic and lyric 
possibilities as fully as he? He was the 
first composer who thoroughly realized 
the subtleties and tone color of which 
the piano is capable. 

Beethoven, the only possible rival of 
Chopin, has written passages—indeed 
whole piano compositions—that sound 
as though they should have been writ- 
ten for orchestra only. Chopin’s un- 
questioned supremacy stands because his 
work is more perfect in its adaptation to 
the peculiarities of the piano than that 
of any other composer. 

Mr. Hutcheson is giving a series of 
the “literature of the piano,” not of 
general musical literature, and as Cho- 
pin stands as its unchallenged master 
it strikes me that Mr. Hutcheson was 
even conservative in giving only one 
Chopin program. 

ABRAM CHASINS. 

New York, Nov. 29, 1924. 


7 
When Holst Came to Ann Arbor 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your issue of Nov. 15 states, in an 
article dated New Haven, Conn., Nov. 8, 
that Gustav Holst, the distinguished 
English composer, was honored by Yale 
University by being awarded the How- 
land Memorial Prize. The article refers 
to “The Hymn of Jesus” recently given 
at the Three Choirs Festival in England, 


and scheduled to have its American 
premiere at the first concert of the 
Oratorio Society on Nov. 19, at Car- 


negie Hall. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that this work was given at the Thir- 
tieth Annual May Festival, in Hill Audi- 
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_ IGNACE HILSBERG 
Young Polish Pianist 
Winner of Stadium Prize 
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torium, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17, 1923, 
with the University Choral Union, the 
Chicago Symphony and Mr. Holst as 
guest conductor? In the same program 
his “Dirge for Two Veterans” for male 
chorus was also given, while on the 
preceding evening his: Oriental Suite 
“Beni Mora,” Op. 29, No. 1, was pro- 
duced. On May 18 his Suite from the 
opera “The Perfect» Fool” was given. 
All these numbers~*were conducted by 
Mr. Holst, whom the Ann Arbor Festi- 
val management, induced to come to 
America for this special purpose. 
CHARLES A. SINK, 
Secretary and Business Manager, 
University School of Music. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 29, 1924. 





NEW HONOLULU SYMPHONY 
IS INDORSED BY PUBLIC 





Début Concert Scene of Enthusiasm— 
$500 Given to Initiate Fund for 
Permanent Support 


HONOLULU, Nov. 10.—Emphatie suc- 
cess rewarded the Honolulu Symphony 
at its first concert in the New Princess 
Theater under Alf Hurum. -The audi- 
ence was thoroughly satisfied, and a con- 
tribution of $500 from Mr. and Mrs. 
George Sherman was intended to initiate 
a series of gifts to establish the orches- 
tra’s permanence. A feature of the pro- 
gram was an “Exotic” Suite from Mr. 
Hurum’s pen, a composition in which 
Oriental and European themes are used 
with telling effect: Music by Sibelius 
and Grieg was also admirably played; 
and Rex Dunn, conductor of the orches- 
tra in the New Princess, appeared as 
violin soloist, playing §Svendsen’s 
“Romance.” 

The Johnson piano studios announce 
the award of scholarships for the com- 
ing year. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Gal- 
braith gave two. scholarships’ each. 
Mrs. Johnson’s prizes were awarded to 
John Dominis and Charles Isumi. Carol 
Ancill and Barbara Nicoll were winners 


of Mrs. Galbraith’s awards. Esther 
Whitlark awarded her scholarship to 
Frederick McFadden. Honorable men- 


tion was made of Yuriko Yamamoto, 
Fannie Fidler, Robert Peterson, Beat- 
rice McFadden, Evelyn Jane Genoves, 
William McWayne, Fumiko Kuramoto 
and Akiko Taira. 

MARGARET GESSLER. 


Marion Rous and Isa Kremer Give Re- 
citals in St. Paul 


ST. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 29.—Marion 
Rous, pianist, and Isa Kremer, singer, 
have given recitals with success. Miss 
Rous, presented by the Schubert Club 


in her lecture-recital, “What Next in 
Music?” gave music by Ornstein, 
Schonberg, Stravinsky, Scriabin, Pro- 
kofieff, Goossens, Lord Berners, Cyril 


Scott, Ireland, Malipiero, Auric, Milhaud, 
Honegger, Poulenc and Percy Grainger. 
A large audience evidenced enthusiasm. 
Miss Isa Kremer’s benefit performance 
in the interest of the Women’s City 
Club, showed her versatility and com- 
pelling charm. Her program was ac- 
claimed by a happy audience in the 
Orpheum Theater. 

FLORENCE L. C. BriGGs. 


Katherine Palmer to Sing in Philadel- 
phia 


Katherine Palmer, soprano, with Meta 
Schumann at the niano, will give her first 
recital in Philadelphia at the Academy 
of Music foyer on the evening of Dec. 8. 
Miss Palmer will sifig songs by Donaudy, 
Strauss, Marx, Weingartner, Fevrier, 
Densmore and others, including two by 
Miss Schumann. The concert will be 
under the local direction of Helen Pulaski 
Innes. 





Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, gives his 
first New York recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 4 
as the seventh concert in the Wolfsohn 
subscription series. 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor; Beatrice 
Mack, soprano, and Eddy Brown, vio- 
linist, will give the program at the an- 
nual concert of the Metropolis Club at 
the Hotel Biltmore on Dec. 20. 


Arno Segall, violinist, who arrived re- 
cently from Europe, will make his New 
York début in a Carnegie Hall recital 
on Jan, 14. 


MANY ATTRACTIONS 
ON BALTIMORE LIST 


Stokowski, Pavlowa and 
Renée Chemet Given 
Cordial Receptions 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 29.—The second con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, fare- 
well appearances of Anna Pavlowa and 
her company, and a concert by Renée 


Chemet, violinist, who was assisted by 
the Musical Art Club, comprised the 
week’s attractions. All these were under 
the management of the Albaugh Bureau 
of Concerts. 

The Overture to the “Flying Dutch- 
man” opened the program of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Nov. 26 in the 
Lyric, the capacity of which was taxed 
to the utmost. Great applause followed 
Leopold Stokowski’s playing of this. 
Other numbers included excerpts from 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhiuser” and “Die 
Walkire.” 

Mme. Pavlowa’s performances on Nov. 
22 made a feature of “Don Quixote.” 
Divertissements at both matinée and eve- 
ning performances’ were attractive. 
Theodore Stier conducted. 

Miss Chemet, with Arthur Loesser at 
the piano, gave a brilliant concert in the 
Lyric on Nov. 24. Dignity of expression 
and incisive rhythmic accentuation gave 
her playing of Handel’s E Major Sonata, 
the César Franck Sonata, and miniatures 
chosen from classic, romantic and 
modern sources, unusual interest. The 
Musical Art Club, under David Melamet. 
gained the approval of the audience, as 
did the songs of Conner Turner. 

Mabel Thomas, organist of the Roland 
Park Presbyterian Church and pian 
teacher in the preparatory department 
of the Peabody Conservatory, gave th« 
Sunday afternoon recital at the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Nov. 23. Han- 
nah Greenwood, soprano, and John Wil- 
bourne, tenor, sang duets. 

Viola Graham, American soprano, 
made her initial bow with the Vienna 
Opera Company in the first of its three 
performances in the Lyric, Nov. 28 and 
29. Rudolph Bach is managing director. 


Cecil Fanning Recital Among Sedalia 
Events 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 29.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, was heard in concert 


at the Liberty Theater on the opening 
night of the artists’ course sponsored by 
the Philharmonic Society, which is now 
in its second season. He was assisted by 
his teacher, H. B. Turpin. Euphemia 
Highleyman, voice pupil of Latonia Bar- 
nett, gave a recital at the First Chris- 
tian Church on the evening of Nov. 25. 
Mabel DeWitt, pianist, assisted, and Mrs. 
Barnett served as accompanist. The 
program consisted of English and French 
songs. Miss DeWitt played “Romance” 
by La Forge, “Alt Wien” by Godowsky 
and Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. 
LOUISE DONNELLY. 





Washington to Have New Organ 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Announce 
ment is: made that one of the largest 
organs in the country will be installed 
in the New Auditorium. Arthur Gibsor 
organist, and the M. P. Moller Compan) 
of Hagerstown, Md., are attending to th: 
construction. Its completion will coin 
cide with the fiftieth anniversary of th: 
Moller Company. There will be som 
6000 pipes and seven divisions. Thi 
specification was submitted to fourtee! 
manufacturers. 
DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


Judson House, tenor, has added No! 
walk, Conn., to the list of cities in whic! 
he will sing in Handel’s “Messiah” du1 
ing the holidays. The others are Minn: 
apolis, St. Paul and Reading, Pa. 





Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metr 
politan, will be soloist with the Buffa! 
Orpheus Club on Feb. 8 at Elmwood 
Hall. 


Edwin Swain, baritone, has been boo} 
ed by his manager, Annie Friedber: 
to sing with the Chaminade Society | 
Brooklyn on Jan. 30. 








YONKERS, N. Y.—Robert W. Wilké« 
pianist, and John Finnegan, tenor, ga\ 
an artistic concert in Masonic Hall ré 
cently. 
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Q WEEKLY /URVEY OF EUROPE’ MU/IC 
New Schreker Opera Given in Leipzig 
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Cinema with Rabaud 
Music at Paris Opera 
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Henri Rabaud 





ARIS, Nov. 17.—‘‘Le Miracle des 

Loups,” a moving picture, with music 
by Henri Rabaud, director of the Paris 
Conservatoire and former conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, was given at the 
Opéra with official pomp and ceremony. 
This was the first time that a film has 
ever been seen at the opera house and 
marks the beginning of a definite policy 
on the part of the French Academy to 
make of the cinema an eighth art. Offi- 
cial France was represented on this occa- 
sion of the artistic recognition of the 
moving pictures by President Dou- 
mergue, M. de Selves (President of the 
Senate) and M. Paul Painleve (Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies). 

The film itself is historical and deals 
with the epic struggle between Louis XI 
and Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Like 
most stories of this type, it is remark- 
able for its spectacular effects and melo- 
dramatic scenes. The music, like the 
action, is highly colored and romantic. 
Mr. Rabaud has managed to give the 
academic stamp to his score and still 
avoid dullness. It rises to climaxes with 
the film and maintains the mood through- 
out. 

Several singers from the Opéra and 
Opéra Comique, as well as other artists 
of note, took part in the film, among 
them Vanni-Marcoux, Yvonne Sergyl, 
Charles Dullin, Armand Bernard, Gaston 
Modot and Romuald Joubé. Technicians 
remodeled the stage of the Opéra for the 
presentation of the film, and the screen 
effects as well as the musical ones were 
prepared with the greatest of care. 





Budapest Critics Boycott Philhar- 
monic Concerts 


BuDAPEST, Nov. 14.—The Society of 
Budapest Music Critics has formally an- 
nounced that its members will boycott 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra because they feel that they have 
been insulted by the organization. The 
quarrel is the result of an article criti- 
cizing the critics which appeared in the 
program notes of the Philharmonic So- 
clety. The critics are accused of having 
criticized a Philharmonic adversely in 
an attempt to overthrow Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, the director of the Philhar- 
monic. The newspaper writers are 
demanding an apology. 


Berlin Opera Houses Face New Crisis 


BERLIN, Nov. 15.—The Grosse Volk- 
Soper and the Charlottenburg Opera 
are again in dire financial straits, and 
effort will be made to combine the 
save money. The Volksoper 
have resulted in a minor 


itiny of the staff against Director 


Lange, whom they hold responsible for 


» crisis. A few months ago the Volk- 
oper was given a subsidy by the city, 
t this was found insufficient for its 
eds. The building of the Deutsche 





Oper in Charlottenburg is owned by the 
city, which also contributes to the sup- 
port of the productions. At present the 
only way out seems to be for the mu- 
nicipality to take over complete control 
of this opera house and add to it the 
facilities of the other company. The 
chief difficulty of such a solution is that 
300 people at the Volksoper and 600 at 
the Deutsche Oper will be seriously 
affected by the amalgamation. 


Fritz Busch, May Have 


Strauss Vienna Post 
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+o Nov. 17.—The first news 
that Leo Blech would replace Richard 


Strauss as co-director of the Vienna 
State Opera was not as definite as it 
seemed, and now it is rumored that the 
new conductor will not be Blech, but 
Fritz Busch of the Dresden Opera. 
Busch recently received a great ovation 
in Dresden after the premiére of Strauss’ 
“Intermezzo,” which he conducted as the 
climax of a Strauss week. Busch suc- 
ceeded Fritz Reiner, now conductor of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, at the Dres- 
den Opera in 1921 and has made a 
reputation there and also as conductor 
of the Dresden Philharmonic. 

Newspafier controversy on the Strauss 
resignation is still raging. Every one 
connected with the matter has issued 
statements only to be contradicted the 
next day and forced to restate the case. 
Strauss says that he cannot work with 
Schalk and lets it go at that. Schalk, 
answering the Strauss accusation that 
his contract for five years more at the 
State Opera had been signed behind 
Strauss’ back, says that he was appointed 
as coordinate and not subordinate to 
Strauss and will not be dictated to by 
him. He also says that last May Strauss 
proposed to the authorities that Schalk 
be retired on a pension as he had just 
completed twenty-five years of service. 

Conductors in Vienna seem to have 
taken the place of prima donnas in the 
limelight. The latest one to seek pub- 
licity is Karl Alwin, a conductor at the 
State Opera, who led several of the per- 
formances at Covent Garden last spring. 
For some time Alwin has been quarrel- 
ing with Dr. Julius Korngold, music 
critic of the Neue Freie Presse and 
father of Erich Korngold, the composer. 
Alwin insists that Dr. Korngold criti- 
cized his wife, the soprano, Elizabeth 
Schumann, unfairly because he had per- 
sonal grievances against her. Alwin has 
published his statements in the Neue 
Wiener Journal, and what started as a 
petty quarrel between a conductor and 
a music critic has involved two of the 
largest newspapers in the city as well 
as most of the musicians. 

Three conductors have made guest ap- 
pearances in Vienna in the past fort- 
night—Hans Knappertbusch, Siegfried 
Wagner and Dirk Foch. Dr. Knappert- 
busch, who is the general music director 
in Munich, conducted symphonies of 
Brahms and Beethoven at his concert. 
He exhibited again his power over the 
orchestra and the force of his interpreta- 
tions. Siegfried Wagner conducted an 
aria from his new opera, “Der Fried- 
ensengel,’”’ which is a hymn of peace and 
freedom, clearly showing the influences 
of Richard Wagner. *Dirk Foch. former- 
ly conductor of the New York City Sym- 
phony, gave the Brahms C Minor Sym- 
phony, in which he showed his weakness 
and his strength, the former particularly 
in the thinness of the first movement 
under his baton. 








American Musicales Enliven Paris 


Season 
PaRIs, Nov. 18—The Wednesday 
morning musicales of the American 


Women’s Club are becoming a definite 
part of the Paris music and social sea- 
son. At the first concert, which opened 
the club’s new quarters on the rue 
Boissiére, Maria Barrientos, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Thomas 
Teran, Spanish pianist, gave the pro- 
gram. Mme. Barrientos sang works of 
Beethoven, Rimsky-Korsakoff. Rameau, 
Handel and Granados. Mr. Teran 
played several Spanish numbers by de 
Falla, Albeniz and Granados. At the 
second concert this week the _ soloists 
were Lucien Muratore, tenor, and Mar- 
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From a Drawing by Rudolf Tipus tm the ‘‘Illustrieste Zeituny 
Three Musicians Curse the Castle: a Scene from Franz Schreker’s New Opera “Irrelohe,” 


as Presented in Leipzig 


Schreker’s 


, 


EIPZIG, Nov. 15.—Franz 
latest futuristic opera, “Irrelohe,’ 
had its first performance here at the 
Neues Theater recently. It is tense and 
erotic both musically and dramatically, 
arising to powerful climaxes and pro- 
ducing an expressionistic unity in its 
book, music and sets. The story takes 
place in Schloss Irrelohe, in Bavaria, in 
the eighteenth century. Like Schreker’s 
earlier “Schatzgraber,” it is a tale of 
redemption, of pathological vice, backed 
by superstition and tradition. 

The Counts of Irrelohe have for gen- 
erations been cursed by an animalism 
and brutality, almost a sadistic thing, 
which they inevitably yield to. The plot 
deals with Heinrich, Count of Irrelohe, 
and how the curse is broken by the 
determination and power of his young 
wife, who is able even to counteract the 
influences of heredity. This forms the 


redemption motif to which Schreker is 
given. 

“Irrelohe” is in three acts and the 
dramatic action is carried on through 
the music in the entr’actes in an un- 
broken line. Schreker is perhaps the 
foremost exponent of the German school 
of Expressionismus and certainly among 
the first experimenters in this field. He 
carries over into his music all the sym- 
bolism and erotic expression of his book. 
The sets, too, convey the mood of the 
work in the most extreme modernist 
fashion. 

Generalmusikdirektor Gustav Brecher 
conducted the work, which was staged 
by Walther Briigmann. Anton Topitz 
sang Count Heinrich, the Master of 
Irrelohe, and Maria Janowska was the 
reforming Wife. The scene from “Trre- 
lohe” reproduced above shows the Three 
Musicians taking an oath against Castle 
Irrelohe, to which they later set fire. 





American soprano of 
the Opéra Comique. Mme. Namara sang 
arias from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
“La Traviata,” as well as old English 
ballads and Irish folk-songs, in some of 
which she accompanied herself at the 
piano. Mr. Muratore gave arias from 
“Werther” and “Le Roi d’Ys” and a 
group of cavalier sones. 


guerite Namara, 





Berlin Orchestral Season in Full 
Swing 

BERLIN, Nov. 17.—In his second con- 
cert of the season with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Bruno Walter avain estab- 
lished his position and that of the or- 
chestra. In von Reznicek’s “Tragischer 
Geschichte,” he demonstrated that he is 
not only a conductor of the classics. It 
is an effective work full of satire and 
irony and yet with a strong emotional 
appeal. Mr. Walter understood its 
moods and revealed them in their full 
power. Erich Kleiber, with the Staats- 
kapelle Orchestra, gave a memorial con- 
cert for Feruccio Busoni, which included 
the Concert Suite from “Idomeneo,” the 


piano concerto with male chorus and 
Mozart’s “‘Maurerischer” Trauermusik. 


Franz von Vecsey and Eugen D’Albert 


appeared in concerts here with their 
usual success. The Buxbaum Quartet of 
Vienna played Alexander Zemlinsky’s 


Quartet in C, which seemed pretentious 
in form and thin in thematic material. 


Paris, Nov. 17.—The Opéra may 
produce Blair Fairchild’s ballet “Songe 
d’Isfendiar,” it is said. The Opera 
Comique recently presented his “La 
Libellule.” 


Paris, Nov. 15.—An opera on the war 
has won the Prix Rossini given by the 
Académie des Beaux Arts. It is called 
“La. Patrie” and is by Louis Fourestier. 


Kreisler Triumphs in First Paris 
Concert Since War 

Paris, Nov. 17.—Fritz Kreisler played 
at the Opéra on Sunday evening, Nov. 
9, with the opera orchestra under 
Philippe Gaubert, before a crowded 
house which greeted him with a genuine 
enthusiasm and appreciation that shut 
out all thoughts of chauvinism. The 
concert, which was originally scheduled 
for Armistice Day, was advanced to 
prevent criticism on patriotic grounds. 
Mr. Kreisler gave three concertos in one 
evening, the Vivaldi in C, the Mozart 
Fourth Concerto in D; and the Bee- 
thoven. Despite the fatigue he must 
have felt after so strenuous an under- 
taking, he added an Introduction and 
Scherzo of his own as an encore for an 
audience which recalled him countless 
times. He had not appeared here since 
he played at the Salle Gaveau in April, 
1913. His absence has made him more 
welcome, if anything, for even to the 
French he is an artist and hors de 
politique. 

German Musicians Threaten 

National Strike 

BERLIN, Nov. 17.—The national or- 
ganization of orchestral musicians in 
Germany has issued an ultimatum to the 
theater managers association saying, 
that unless its demands for increased 
pey go through, it will call a general 
strike. The matter will probably be 
settled by a compromise, as neither the 
musicians nor the producers can afford 


to risk the strike. 

LEIPZIG, Nov. 15.—Friederich Nietz- 
sche was a musician as well as a 
philosopher and the first of his com- 


positions will be published here shortly. 
It is a book of songs for which he wrote 
both lyrics and music. 
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LTHOUSE 1s a= singer 
whom people like to 
listen to—and 


with good reason — 












—Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, Nov. 21, 1924. 











R. ALTI- 


HOUSE 
isan artist 





with whom it is 
good to become 
acquainted whenever circum- 
stances provide an opportunity. ”’ 


—Rochester Herald, Nov. 21, 1924. 
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: Problems Encountered in Tun ing Instruments 


Sense of Pitch Is No Certain Test—Mathematical Rule Applied to the Piano— 
Orchestral Players Have Their Difficulties—Proving the Accuracy of 


Wood-Wind and Brass 


Ce 


By JOHN REDFIELD 


. .T is doubtful whether 
| there is any matter con- 
nected with the musi- 
cian’s profession con- 
) | cerning which he pos- 
sesses so little infor- 
mation as about the tuning of his in- 
strument. The writer ventures the 
statement that no musician in the 
world, unless he has made a special 
study of tuning, can tell whether a 
piano is in tune. He may be able to 
tell when it is badly out of tune, but 
to be sure that it is in tune is a vastly 
more difficult matter. 

What the musician really does in such 
a case is to determine whether the in- 
strument satisfies his sense of pitch. 
But this introduces the personal question 
of the reliability of his ear—a question 
upon which others may hold a different 
opinion. As a matter of fact, no person 
living, whether he is a tuner or not, can 
tell whether a piano is in tune by appeal- 
ing to his sense of pitch. He must have 
a much more accurate means of de- 
termining it than that. 

When is your piano in tune? Pre- 
cisely stated, it is in tune when the 
number of vibrations a second in any 
note is given by multiplying the number 
of vibrations in the note a _ half-tone 
below it by the twelfth root of two. 
Translated into terms of hearing this 
rule may be stated: your piano is in 
tune when the same harmonies have 
precisely the same tone-color in all the 
different signatures. If a given harmony 
possesses different tone-color in one 
key than in another, the piano is not 





quality.” 











terpretative ability.” 


musician.” 














NEW YORK WORLD, Deems Taylor- 

| “Her program drew fragments from 
five centuries of French songs, given in 
a voice of charming and _ persuasive 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE— 
“Mile. Armandie’s voice was full in 
tone, volume, and in expressive and in- 


BOSTON, Stewart Mason, Christian Sci- 


ence Monitor—‘A singer who is also a 


in tune. But this latter psychological 
statement of the rule is impossible of 
practical application in the tuning of a 
piano. Using this form of the rule 
alone a tuner may work at a piano for 
a month without getting it in tune—and 
then give up in disgust. Like the game 
of “pigs-in-clover,’”’ when some keys are 
in the others will be out, and it will be 
impossible to get all twelve keys in at 
the same time. 

The mathematical form of the rule 
is the one that tuners must utilize. A 
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simplified statement of the results at- 
tained by the application of the mathe- 
matical rule is as follows: 

If we start with A (second space) 
having 440 vibrations a second and 
multiply this 440 by the twelfth root 
of two, we will get the number of vibra- 
tions a second for the note a half-note 
above it, B Flat. Successive multiplica- 
tions by the twelfth root of two will 
give the number of vibrations a second 
for successive notes above. When we 
have multiplied twelve times we will 
reach A on the first line above the staff 
and this will have, if our multiplications 
have been correct, precisely 880 vibra- 
tions a second. The twelfth root of two 
is approximately 1.059463. If you have 
a week to work at it, buy a new box 
of lead pencils and go to work at the 
multiplications. And then you will not 
get the correct result! 

If the fifth, D and A, be sounded on 
an even-tempered piano, it will be dis- 








covered that instead of the tones dying 
out in a smooth diminuendo, as in Fig. 1, 
there will be pulses in the chord, as in 
Fig. 2, and that these pulses will occur 
at the rate of one a second. In order 
to hear the pulses well it is necessary 
to block off two of the strings in each 
unison (a couple of pointed rubber 
erasers will serve the purpose) and then 
strike the chord a good strong blow, hold- 
ing the keys down until the sound dies 
away. Several attempts may be neces- 
sary before you are able to recognize 
the pulses. 

The number of pulses for E Flat and 
B Flat is 63 a minute; for E and B, 67 
a minute; for F and C, 71; for F Sharp 
and C Sharp, 75; for G and D, 80; for 
A Flat and E Flat 84; for A and E, 
89; for B Flat and F, 95; for B and 
F Sharp, 100; for C and G, 106; for 
C Sharp and G Sharp 1138; and for D 
and A, 120 a minute. In the last case 
the pulses, two per second, are just 
twice as many as for the D and A an 
octave lower with which we started. 

If then, there is one pulse a second in 
the first fifth, D and A, and if the num- 
ber of pulses a second for each succes- 
sive fifth is a little greater and if the 
number of pulses a second for the sec- 
ond D and A is two, then the piano ful- 
fills the first condition for even tempera- 
ment. The remaining conditions neces- 
sary for even temperament require that 
each of these fifths must be less than 
a pure fifth: all of the unisons must be 
pure; and all the octaves must be pure. 
An interval is called “pure” if it gives 
no pulses when sounded. 

If your piano fulfills all the above con- 
ditions it is even-tempered, and the same 
harmonies will have the same tone-colors 
in all signatures; ie., it is “in tune.” 
Otherwise it is out of tune. 

The conditions necessary for an organ 


ROSE ARMANDIE 


Soprano from Paris Conservatoire Charms Her Audience at Her 


First Recital at Aeolian Hall, on November 20th, 1924 


QUEBEC. 


the Paris 


warmly 
cored.” 


Now Booking Season 1925-26 


Available for engagements in this country until the 10th of December 


MANAGEMENT OF BERNARD LABERGE, c/o L. D. Bogue Concert Bureau 
130 West 42nd St., New York City 


The Chronicle states: “Rose 
Armandie, winner of the Grand Prix of 
Conservatoire, 
beautiful, clear voice with which she 
soars over the ordinary octave without 
the slightest difficulty.” 


MONTREAL, La Presse 
rich, and she has personality. She was 
received 


to be in tune are precisely the same as 
for the piano. The same is true for the 
xylophone, bells, celesta or any other in- 
strument with absolutely fixed intona- 
tion. 


Tuning Orchestral Instruments 


All orchestral instruments to be played 
in conjunction with the piano or other 


ff 








PP 











Fig.2 


instrument of absolutely fixed 
tion should be tuned in even tempera- 
ment, although there are professional 
players of the violin and other bow in- 
struments who play half a lifetime be- 


intona- 


fore they discover this fact. They al- 
most never learn it from their teachers 
because their teachers are seldom aware 
of it. 

The fifth between the D and A strings 
of a violin should be short of a pure 
fifth by one pulse a second; the fifth 
between the D and G strings, by two 
pulses in three seconds, and the fifth 
between the A and E strings, by three 
pulses in two seconds. The fifths on 
the viola should be the same for the G, 
D and A strings as on the violin. The 
fifth between the C and G strings of the 
viola should be short of a pure fifth by 
four pulses in nine seconds; one pulse 
in two seconds is near enough. The 
number of ‘pulses per second between 
the strings of the ’cello should be half 
the number between the corresponding 
strings of the viola. 

The violin, viola and ’cello are tuned 
in fifths which must be less than pure 
fifths. The double bass, on the other 
hand, is tuned in fourths which must 
each be greater than a pure fourth by 
the following number of pulses a second: 
between G and D, one in three seconds; 
between D and A, one in four seconds, 
and between the A and E strings, one 
in five seconds. These slight variations 
from pure fourths in the case of the 
double bass will be found to be less than 
the ear can distinguish, so that the 





[Continued on page 21] 
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Los Angeles Evening Express, Oct. 22, 


CLAIRE DUX IN 
LOVELY PROGRAM 


2000 Charmed by Sing- 
ing of Celebrity 





San Diego Union, Oct. 25, 1924 


CLAIRE DUX WINS 
PLAUDITS OF Bib 
CONCERT AUDIENCE 


Opera Soprano Appears for 
Amphion Club in Program 
Displaying Her Versatility, 











Tacoma News-Tribune, Oct. 13, 1924 


MISS DUX 
HERE IN 
CONCERT 


Sings Her Way Into 
Hearts of Tacomans 
in Opening Program 
of Artist Course 








Salt Lake City, Telegram, Oct. 7, 1924 
Claire Dux Charms 


Critical Audience 


Los Angeles Examiner, Oct. 22, 1924 


AUDIENCE WON 
BY CLAIRE DUK 


Superb Voice and Artistry of 
Singer Is Enjoyed by 
Huge House at Philharmonic 








Los Angeles Times, Oct. 22, 1924 





| CLAIRE DUX’S 
1 ART NOTARLE 











Los Angeles Herald, Oct. 22, 1924 


ULAIRE DUX IN 
MOZART oONG 
FLAWLESS 


Appreciative Audience Hears 
Cultured Voice in Excep- 
tional Proaram 


Fresno Bee, Oct. 24, 1924 


‘Bitiiisi Of Claire Dux’s 
Voice Thrills Audience 


San Francisco Call & Post, Oct. 20, 1924 


SINGING OF UX 
ENTHRALLS 
HEARED 


San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1924 





Audience Hears 
Noted Soprano, 
With High Favor 


San Francisco Bulletin, Oct. 20, 1924 
Claire Dux’s 
Recital 
Colorful and 
Well Executed 


Deseret News, Oct. 7, 1924 


Miss Claire Dux 
Charms Audience 


At Tabernacle 








Fresno Republican, Oct. 24, 1924 








Claire Dux In Opening Musical 
Club Night Creates Sensation 








San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1924 


CLAIRE DUX IN 
UNG THRILLS 


An Enthusiastic Audience 
Hears Soprano in Con- 
cert at Curran 


Aberdeen World, Oct. 10, 1924 


GLAIRE DUX WINS 
LOCAL APPROVAL 


Schubert .Lyrics, Mozart 
Airs and Songs Please 


-_ = 











Exclusive Management: 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Building 
New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 


Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 








San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 10, 1924 


CLAIRE DU) 
AGAIN PROVES 
SELF ARTISTE 


Spokane Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1924 


MLLE. CLAIRE DUX 
IS SINGER DE LUXE 


Noted Soprano Charms 
Music Lovers at Sym- 
phony Society Offermg. 








Sacramento Union, Nov. 7, 1924 


CLAIRE DUX CONCERT 
AT SATURDAY CLUB 
GENUINE SENSATION 


—____. 


Des Moines Register, Nov. 12, 192 
4 


‘Glorious Voice’ 
of Claire Dux 
Is Heard Here 


San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 4, 1924 


CLAIRE DUX IS 
TRIUMPHANT 
IN CONCERT 

HERE 


Tacoma Ledger, Oct. 13, 1024 


GRAND CONCERT 
BY CLAIRE DUA 


Noted Soprano Enthusiasti- 
cally Received by Delight- 
ed Lovers of Music 





San Diego Sun, Oct. 28, 1924 


NEW HONORS 


Claire Dux, Soprano, Wins 
Audience’s Approval At 
Amphion Recital 
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SOKOLOFF FORCES HAVE NOVELTY FOR N. Y. 





Overture by Arthur Shepherd 
Will Be Feature of 
Concert 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, will make its annual 
appearance in New York on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 9, in Carnegie Hall, giving 
the sixth concert in the Wolfsohn sub- 
scription series. The program includes 
Brahms’ Symphony in C Minor, Op. 68, 
Arthur Shepherd’s “Overture to a 
Drama,” d’Indy’s “La Queste de Dieu” 
from “La Legende de St. Christophe” 
and Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsodie. The 
“Overture to a Drama” by Arthur Shep- 
herd is a new work and will be given 
for the first time in New York at this 
concert. 

Mr. Shepherd has composed inter- 
mittently for the orchestra and there 
have been occasional performances of 
various.of his compositions. In 1905 his 
“Ouverture Joyeuse” was performed 
under the direction of Modeste Altschuler 
in New York at a concert of the New 
Music Society of America; in 1916 his 
“Festival of Youth” was played at a 
concert of the St. Louis Symphony in St. 
Louis under the leadership of Max 
Zach; in 1917 his Fantasy for Piano 
and Orchestra was performed in Boston 
at a concert by the orchestra of the 
New England Conservatory, with Lee 
Pattison as soloist and the composer 
conducting. A revised version of this 
work was played at a concert of the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland in 
November, 1920, on which occasion Hein- 
rich Gebhard played the solo part and 
Mr. Shepherd conducted; the same work 
was given in Boston in April, 1921, Mr. 
Gebhard again playing the solo part and 
Pierre Monteux conducting. 

The “Overture to a Drama” was com- 
posed during the summer of 1919 in 
Boston. The composer has found the 
title a convenient peg upon which to 
hang various musical ideas conceived in 


a dramatic vein. There is no literary 
basis for this work, the “drama” being 
wholly subjective. The work is scored 
for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, tympani, bass 
drum, snare drum, cymbals, two harps 
and strings. 

The principal theme, Allegro energico, 
is projected vigorously by horns, clari- 
nets and bassoons against a tremolando 
in the high strings and reiterated triplets 
in flutes and oboes. There is a restate- 
ment of the theme in the violins, rein- 
forced by high wood-winds. The theme 
is expanded to ample proportions but 
reaches an emphatic tonic cadence where- 
upon a subsidiary vein is given out by 
horns, wood-winds and violas, to be 
shortly reinforced by the ’cellos. There 
is a recurrence of material derived from 
the principal theme and a gradual sub- 
sidence of the turbulent mood, by way of 
a quiet transition to the second theme 
in E Minor, which is allotted to the oboe, 
fully harmonized by accompanying wood- 
winds; a second section of this theme 
follows with a lyrical melody in C sung 
by the violins; this is expanded in full 
orchestra, but it is finally interrupted 
by the interposition of the brass choir 
with a brief passage much in the manner 
of plain chant. This, with a _ brief 
reminiscence of the oboe melody of the 
second theme, completes the material of 
the exposition. The development pre- 
sents the principal theme in various 
contrapuntal devices; the second theme 
is likewise made much of. The first 
subsidiary theme is utilized as a basso 
ostinato, serving as accompaniment to 
a plaintive passage in the wood-winds 
derived from the second theme. All of 
the thematic material of the exposition 
is made use of in the development. The 
final section is equivalent to a redevelop- 
ment to which is added an animated 
coda. 

The first performance of the Overture 
was in a concert of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in Cleveland on March 27, 1924, 
the composer conducting. 





BRAILOWSKY FINDS LIFE 
IN NEW YORK STIMULATING 





Pianist Endeavors to Translate Ideals 
in Terms of Musical Expression— 
Long Hair No Affectation 


For so tempestuous a Titan of dynamic 
thunders, Mr. Brailowsky is one of the 
mildest-mannered men one could wish to 
meet. He greets one with the kindly 
courtesy associated with polite French- 
men, and when he talks there is a flavor 
of Gallic humor to his conversation. He 
does not laugh boisterously but rather 
chuckles to himself, as if everything 
were, after all, a grim and serious joke. 

“T cannot speak very good English 
yet,” he says, “but I shall practise and 
in a few months I will speak it well 
enough to make speeches.” He is ob- 
viously pleased with the adventure of 
coming from Europe while still a young 


man, ready and eager to conquer a new 
world. The excitement and rush of New 
York pleases him and he takes a keen 
interest in the handling of traffic, par- 
ticularly in the lighting system on Fifth 
Avenue. “A light and everything goes 
one way; another light and everything 
stops and goes the other way,” he re- 
marked. “In Paris everything goes 
every way,” he added, making a motion 
with his hands. As he entered the 
Grand Central Station to take his train 
for Boston, he exclaimed: “Un grand 
Palais!” and he was much amused at 
the strangeness of the American sleep- 
ng cars. 

Much has already been said of Mr. 
Brailowsky’s long hair and much more 
will undoubtedly be written. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is really no longer 
than the style adopted by many Ameri- 
ans. Being worn in a pompadour, it 
naturally shakes loose when he plays, 
especially when he bends over, making 
t seem “to sweep the keyboard.” That 
is because it is thick and bushy, but it 
s in no sense an affectation. 

When he was asked if he would be 
photographed with his hair wild and 
ose, he refused. “When I play,” he 
xplained, “it gets that way. I cannot 
ielp it. It is natural. But I could not 
pose that way. It would be terrible.” 
fe ran his fingers through his hair, dis- 
rranging it, to demonstrate how ‘“‘ter- 


rible” it would appear, and then quickly 
brought out a pocket comb and smoothed 
it down again. Meeting him off the 
concert platform, no one would suspect 
that his hair is abnormally long, as, 
indeed, it is not; and it is certain that 
an American hair-cut would give him 
a frightfully grotesque appearance. 

Above all, Mr. Brailowsky impresses 
one with his sincerity. He knows pre- 
cisely what he is doing. He is a young 
man with ideals endeavoring to trans- 
late them into expression. No trace of 
affectation or freakishness is in his 
manner. 

Mr. Brailowsky is not very talkative. 
He is a man of many secrets and a keen 
intelligence. The piano is his reason for 
living, and one can easily believe he 
exists chiefly for the moments he spends 
at his keyboard. P. A. 





Merle Alcock Sees Progress in Musical 
Affairs in America 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, is of the opinion that music in 
America is rapidly progressing and 
points out the fact that every town, ir- 
respective of its size, is the possessor 
of one or more musical organizations. 
Miss Alcock believes that the day is near 
when every town will own its orchestra 
and engage artists of high caliber. She 
says musical growth has been a gradual 
process, aided greatly by the phono- 
graph, the radio, an occasional visit of 
an artist and local music schools and 
organizations. 


Everett Musicians Produce “Marta” 


EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 29.—The pres- 
entation of “Marta” in concert form 
under the auspices of the Everett Ladies’ 
Music Club in the Everett Theater re- 
cently was a successful community ef- 
fort, in which Leona Torgerson and 
Esther Sather were leaders. Giving 
prominence to resident musicians 
and securing the cooperation of vari- 
ous musical interests in the city, 
the club gave the opera in excellent 
fashion. A chorus in costume of fifty 
voices responded to the baton of Miss 
Sather, showing good tone and fine bal- 
ance of the component parts. Soloists 
were Mrs. Neil Gregerson, soprano; Mrs. 
B. W. Paschke, mezzo-soprano; A. E. 
Merrill, tenor; H. B. Jory and Howard 
Ries, baritones, and Frank French, bass, 
with Rosa Zimmerman at the organ. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninof, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


prea: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 




















Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN MeQUMASZ 
Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEMILL 





Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
asker sienna SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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Albert Spalding 


Celebrated Violinist, Takes His Place as Composer 
: Kt 


ALBERT SPALDING’S NEW WORK HEARD BY LARGE 
AUDIENCE 
By W. J. Henderson 


The Flonzaley Quartet’s first concert which took place last evening in 
Aeolian Hall invited the attention of a large audience to a new composition 
by a resident of this city. The work was Albert Spalding’s quartet in E 
minor, opus 10, not yet published. It was the second number on the pro- 
gram, placed between Beethoven’s quartet in B flat, opus 18, No. 6, and 
Schubert’s D minor quartet. Among such high gods may mere mortals 
move on art’s Olympus. 

Mr. Spalding is orthodox in form in his new work. There is an allegro, 
a scherzando (further defined as “burlesca’”’) and andante con moto, and a 
final allegro with an introduction. The first movement is in the time hon- 
ored first movement form of the classics, albeit the working out is very 
concise and the extensions of the two principal themes effected chiefly by 
melodic means. There is a coda which is a very important feature of the 
movement. 

In this section of the quartet the composer has proclaimed himself a con- 
servative modern. He utilizes harmonies of the latest mode, but without 
dispensing with fundamental key relationship and logical harmonic progres- 
sions. He does not venture into the hazardous realm of polytonality or 
that of atonality. But he contrives to sound very like a Frenchman. The 
scherzando is most ingenious in instrumental solo device and in its employ- 
ment of piquant figures calling for rapid staccato bowing. 

The andante proceeds along the variation path, which Mr. Spalding treads 
with confidence and technical skill. The finale is the least easily digested of 
the four movements at a first hearing. As a whole the Quartet made a 
favorable impression. It is first of all things a work to command serious 
consideration. It is the creation of a musician of ability and sincerity. It 
gives plentiful opportunity to all the instruments to say something. Even 
the second violin has an important and admirable solo, under which the first 
violin supplies an arpeggiated figure. 

There are suggestions of Russian origin in some of the themes, but the 
general character of the work is affected by the present trend of musical 
art in France. There is no small measure of originality in the developments 
of the thematic matter, and above all, the Quartet is musical even in that 
part of it which makes one think that the composer desired to transfer to 
strings, the private stopped trumpet of the incomparable Petruckka. 

Mr. Spalding’s Quartet will, of course, have to battle for recognition. It 
is American and it cannot summon reclame to its aid. The members of 
the Flonzaley Quartet deserved the thanks of music lovers for producing 
the work. A dignified piece of chamber music is an honorable addition to 
the native repertory and Mr. Spalding has increased his artistic stature 
by this composition. It was played with the Flonzaley Quartet’s customary 
warmth, precision and balance, and more than that, with every evidence of 
enthusiasm. It was well received by the audience.—New York Sun, Novem- 
ber 12, 1924. 

* aK * 


ALBERT SPALDING, CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, TAKES HIS 
PLACE AS COMPOSER 


Albert Spalding’s Quartet in E minor opus 10 in manuscript was on the 
program the Flonzaley Quartet gave at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
November 11. The work seemed to be composed in the very mood of serious- 
ness in which Spalding’s violin playing is conceived. It disclosed individ- 
uality of purpose from the first note sounded and yet it did not completely 
reveal its purpose until the close. Not that the writer’s intentions, at the 
beginning, lacked clearness or decision, they simply demanded the entire 
scope of the four movement form to declare themselves, or, to put the idea 
in another way, the quartet, as played, grew in interest as it proceeded. 
Although the first three movements had strength and warmth in fair meas- 
ure, the final movement possessed the greatest energy and the deepest 
feeling of all. Spalding in this work gives a hint of fresh harmonic 
atmosphere. Look out for the composer who does that. He may turn out 
to be the kind that says original things.—W. P. Tryon in the Christian 
Science Monitor, November 13, 1924. 

* * * 

Mr. Spalding has admirably avoided the influence of others. His quartet 
is written with great sincerity and, of course, complete command of the 
resources of stringed instruments.—DEEMS TAYLOR in the World, New York, 
November 12, 1924. 

* * * 

Mr. Spalding is no ’prentice hand at composition. His manner 
of speech has certain traits that one might almost identify—a delicate pun- 
gency, a rich and quiet humor. There are passages in the second movement 
and in the final Allegro of his quartet that were imagined and shaped by his 
own spirit and his own wit. There are some iridescent effects of color, 
melting and glamorous, in his slow movement, that suggests an individual 


palette.—LAWRENCE GILMAN in the New York Tribune, November 12, 1924. 
* * * 





This quartet of his shows that we have all been underestimating him; 
perhaps excusably but none the less too airily. For this new music is of an 
amazingly solid facture, full of purpose, and it moves with a certainty that 
almost convinces you he must have been writing quartet all his life. There 
is thought and feeling in the music, and both fancy and imagination. The 
slow movement held genuine beauty not only of workmanship but of feeling. 
—IRVING WEIL in the New York Evening Journal, November 12, 1924. 

* * * 


The scherzo is delightful. It has a humor, a rather aristocratic and 
restrained wit, but typical of the composer, and. I like to believe, of his race. 
—GLENN DILLARD GUNN in the Chicago Herald and Examiner, November 
17, 1924. 

* * + 

I was glad to be there for their performance of a composition by a com- 
patriot of whom I have always been an admirer, our own Albert Spalding. 
It is a quartette in E minor, opus 10 in manuscript, and wears all the traits 
that characterize Spalding’s own art—refinement, grace, elegance. The 
Scherzando is touched with hints of American humor, but for the most part 
the quartet reflects the atmosphere of the French school, which is not depre- 
ciative comment.—HERMAN DEvRIEs in the Chicago American, November 17, 


1924. 
Ft 
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ertha Farner 


SOPRANO 














New York Debut at Aeolian Hall 
October 27, 1924 


NEW YORK NOTICES 


“A naturally rich voice and mature intelligence.”—The 
New York Times. 


““A mezzo-soprano of large volume and carrying power, 
of full and resonant tone.”—The New York Herald Tribune. 


“Mme. Farner disclosed a pretty voice and sang at her 
best in a Rameau ‘Air de Venus.’”—The New York Tele- 
gram and Mail. 


“A voice of substantial volume and agreeable quality.” — 
The Evening World. 


“A program showing musicianly taste in selection. The 
singer’s voice is of the mezzo range. Its quality is good 
and she uses it well.”—The Sun. 


SOLOIST WITH THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, FREDERICK STOCK, CONDUCTOR 


“Miss Bertha Farner, soprano, was the soloist of the 
evening. She sang as her first number, ‘Ava Maria,’ from 
the Cross of Fire by Bruch. Her voice showed careful 
training, wide range and purity of tone. Her encore was a 
little French song in which one scarcely needed to know 
the words, so keen was her interpretation. In the second 
part of the concert Miss Farner sang another French song, 
‘Je Suis Encor Tout Etourdie.’ Clear, unwavering, pure 
and voluminous came her voice, and it was with ease that 
she took the higher notes, swelling them forth as does a 
bird. She responded to an encore. She charmed her audi- 
ence with her pleasing presence.”—From the Journal-News, 
Racine, Wisconsin, October 14, 1924. 


x 


MANAGEMENT CHICAGO MUSICAL BUREAU 
840-850 Orchestra Building, Chicago 
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Not Necessary to Be a Gipsy to Play 
a Liszt Rhapsody, Says Wittgenstein 
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IANO playing is not so different 

from acting as the schoolmasters 
would have us think. Touch, tone and 
gesture interpret both composer and 
dramatist. Victor Wittgenstein, who is 
to give a piano recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Dee. 11, is one of the few musicians 
who have played an actual réle on the 
stage. But his conception of composi- 
tions that have no specific relation to 
theaters is dramatic in the true sense of 
the word. The last number on his com- 
ing program is Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 8. 

“On the outskirts of Budapest,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wittgenstein, “I have heard 
the Gipsies play in the spirit of impro- 
visation. That is their own way. Liszt 
knew it. He never played one of his 
own rhapsodies twice alike. And he 
would never let any of his pupils try to 
interpret them for him. They have told 
me this, and Mme. Stepanoff, my teacher, 
was a pupil and intimate friend of Liszt. 
But it is not necessary to have Gipsy 
blood to play a Liszt Rhapsody. 

“There are musicians who avoid the 
Liszt Rhapsodies because they have been 
played so often in the formal fashion. I 
studied the Gipsy rendering of their 
traditional airs with that purpose and 
shall play the Eighth as the composer 
himself indicated. 

“Many of these folk-tunes have never 
been written down. Some of them have, 
and my friend, Alfred Lunt, has brought 
some over. But their spirit cannot be 
written down. It is hard for anybody, 
except a Hungarian, to understand it. 
Ask a Gipsy where he got his theme and 
he will say: ‘My grandfather taught me 


and he learned it from his grand- 
father.’ ” 
On his Aeolian Hall program, Mr. 


Wittgenstein has put a Liszt work with 
the Sonata “Tragica” of his American 
pupil, MacDowell. 

“T shall play the work of two of my 
teachers,” said the pianist, “MacDowell 


and Goldmark. I remember a curious 
incident relating to MacDowell. I was 
his last pupil and studied with him the 
Sonata ‘Tragica.’ He went to Liszt as 
a boy of seventeen. It happened that 
d’Albert was there at the same time—a 
fiery pianist. One day, MacDowell and 
d’Albert were walking together in the 
garden. Liszt came up behind them and 
remarked lightly, ‘Look out, d’Albert, 
the little American is getting ahead of 
you!’ After that d’Albert would never 
speak to MacDowell. 


“Sometimes MacDowell 
things of his pupils. 
Schumann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata— 
forty-eight pages—in two weeks. I 
wouldn’t attempt that now. But I did it 
then, learned it by heart.” 

But that was not exactly a record in 
memorization for the pianist, although 
he admits he never attempted to set a 
new mark in adding to his répertoire. 

“Last year I was traveling in Europe 
with Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, and 
Raoul Aslan, one of the greatest actors 
in the old world. Aslan insisted on my 
going with him to Pressburg, where he 
was to appear in Shakespeare and in 
‘The King of Life,’ a play written around 
Oscar Wilde. 

“The Oscar Wilde play came first, and 
at the last moment an important actor 
failed them. ‘You are just the man for 
the part,’ said Aslan. I had never done 
such a thing, but he would take no re- 
fusal. There were fifteen pages of script 
and one day to learn the part. But I 
went to work and did it with his coach- 
ing. He had it changed a bit so as to 
give me a chance to play Chopin in the 
last act. The change met with great 
favor, making it necessary to take off 
‘Coriolanus,’ which was scheduled, and 
to play ‘The King of Life’ five times.” 

Returning to his days as a MacDowell 
pupil, Mr. Wittgenstein relates an anec- 
dote which should comfort those who 
have struggled with some of the difficul- 
ties in his music. 

“One day several of us failed to get 
through one of his own pieces right— 
fell down at the same place. I was the 


asked hard 
He made me learn 
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last to try it and as I moved away the 
stool fell over. MacDowell used very 
light piano stools. Not noticing it he 
cried out, ‘What is the matter with that 
etude in thirds?’ And before I could say 
anything he rushed forward to show us. 
He had missed the stool and fallen to 
the floor! 

“It was so funny, I couldn’t keep from 
laughing, so I hid my face. And when 
he turned around he thought I was cry- 
ing and tried to comfort me. Fortu- 
nately he had the sense of humor to 
laugh at the joke on himself, and finally 
admitted that he couldn’t play the 
passage of his own music.” 

R. J. COLE. 





Inga Orner and Giuseppe Lombardo to 
Sing in Aeolian Hall 

Inga Orner, soprano, and Giuseppe 

Lombardo, tenor, will give a joint recital 

in Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, Dec. 


28. The singers will unite in the 
duet from the final scene of Verdi’s 
“‘Aida.” 


All the material in MusiIcaAL AMERICA 1s 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
HAGEMAN AS GUEST 


Rich String Quartet Gives 
Program for Chamber 


Music Association 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—Concerts by 
the Philharmonic Society and the Cham- 
ber Music Association were given on 

Nov. 23 before large audiences. 
Richard Hageman, who conducted the 
Fairmount Park summer’ symphony 
concerts, was guest conductor in the 
academy in the evening, when a large 
percentage of the personnel of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was heard in a 
remarkably played program. Mr. Hage- 
man gave a fine reading of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony; and was equally 
successful in Strauss’ “Don Juan,” his 





interpretation having much _ subtlety. 
The soloist, Miron Poliakin, violinist, 
played Tchaikovsky’s Concerto with 


amazing technical resourcefulness and 
richness of tone, and with a deep pene- 
tration into its meaning. 

The Rich Quartet, consisting of Thad- 
deus Rich, Harry Aleinikoff, Romain 
Verney and Hans Kindler, supplied the 
program for the Chamber Music mem- 
bership in the afternoon in the Belle- 
vue. The novelty of their list was 
“Rispetti et Strambotti” by Malipiero, 
which won a prize at the Pittsfield 
Chamber Music Festival a few seasons 
ago. Haydn’s G Major Quartet opened 
the program, which included Aren- 
sky’s variations on a theme by Tchai- 
kovsky. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings for Students at 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


EXETER, N. H., Nov. 29.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, assisted by Lois Mills 
at the piano, gave an enjoyable recital 
at the Phillips Exeter Academy recently. 
An audience of more than 800 students 
and townspeople gave the singer a cor- 
dial reception and insisted upon several 
additions to her program. 
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Dubinsky Musical Art Studios 
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Some Members of the Faculty: 


MAX BLOCH (Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
PROF. NICHOLAS NICHOLAIEFF 


EMANUEL BALABAN 
SOL CHERNIAVSKY 


AARON PRESSMAN 


Violin: 


SASCHA FIDELMAN 


BORIS KREININ 


Cello and 


Ensemble: 


Che Baldwin Piano Company 
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© Blank-Olsen, New York. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


DIRECTOR 


DUBINSKY MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 


307 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Writes of 


Che Baldwin Piano 


I have selected the Baldwin piano for my school because it 
meets with every requirement of teacher and of pupil. 
noble, soft singing quality of tone proves satisfactory alike for 
piano solo and for accompaniment to the human voice and in 
chamber music blends splendidly with the string instruments. 

Wishing you continued success, | am 

Yours sincerely 
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“Prelude to a Drama” Pre- 
sented Under Baton of 


Fritz Reiner 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—Franz Schrek- 
er’s “Prelude to a Drama” was given its 
first hearing here by Fritz Reiner at the 
Cincinnati Symphony concerts on Nov. 
21 and 22. The audience liked this work 
immensely, finding plenty of melody in 
the score in addition to clever orchestra- 
tion. The symphony was Beethoven’s 
Fourth. Playing Dvorak’s violin Con- 
certo in A Minor, Max Rosen proved an 
artist to command respect and won un- 
qualified approval from his audience. 

The Cincinnati Symphony’s second 
popular concert, devoted to music by 
Tehaikovsky, was notable for the first 
performance in this city of a serenade 


‘MUSIC BY SCHREKER GIVEN IN CINCINNATI 


for strings. The program began with the 
Overture to “Romeo and Juliet” and 
ended with the “1812” Overture. Be- 
tween came excerpts from suites, all 
played with the fire and authority which 
is characteristic of Fritz Reiner. The 
audience was quickly responsive, and as 
enthusiastic as the audience that heard 
the previous all-Wagner program. 

Members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
who give class instruction in wind in- 
strument playing to seventy pupils in 
high schools, gave a concert in the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory recently. 


A wide range of music was covered 
by Eva Gauthier at her song recital in 
the Hotel Alms. Shakespearean songs, 
jazz and Javanese melodies were includ- 
ed in the list. In all these the singer’s 
art was clearly shown. A brief explana- 
tion of Javanese music prefaced the sing- 
ing of music from that country. Walter 
Heerman, ’cellist, took part in the pro- 
gram. Accompanists were Gordon Hamp- 
son and Mr. Morganstern. 


The Culp String Quartet, with Leo 
Paalz, pianist, gave a concert in the audi- 
torium of the First Protestant Church 
recently. The Beethoven Quartet in G, 
Op. 18, was played with feeling. Mr. 
Paalz, a teacher in the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, played numbers of Chopin 
and Liszt brilliantly. 


Parvin Titus, head of the organ de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
gave a recital in the Church of the Ad- 
vent. Matilda S. Parker and Emma 
Beiser Scully gave “Enoch Arden” in 
the Hartwell Women’s Club recently. 


The United Singers of Cincinnati, 
under Louis Egrcott gave a concert on 
Nov. 23 in Music Hall, assisted by C. 
Hugo Grimm, organist. The Norwood 
Music Club gave a program on Nov. 25, 
at which Mrs. Rose Gores-Rockwell 
spoke on “Vamps and Rhythms.” Irene 
Carter-Ganzell, pianist of the College of 
Music faculty, and Mrs. Edward Hoff, 
vocalist, were soloists at the Riverside 
Culture Club meeting in the Hotel Alms, 
on Nov. 24. 

The Auburn Music Club was addressed 


by Ralph Lyford, on Nov. 26, on his 
Opera, “The Castle of Agrozant.” Ex- 
cerpts were given by Violet Sommer and 
Howard Hafford. The Cincinnati Male 
Quartet, composed of Howard Hafford, 
Erwin Meyer, F. Weidinger and John W. 
Dodd, with Howard Evans, accompanist, 
gave a concert in Lawrenceburg, Ind., on 
Nov. 26. 





Toledo Opera Association Produces 
“Naughty Marietta” 


ToLepDO, OHI0, Nov. 22.—The Toledo 
Opera Association, under Joseph Sain- 
ton, gave its first performance of the 
season when “Naughty Marietta” was 
sung in the auditorium. The cast in- 
cluded Jeanne Mahey Smith, Wellington 
Butler, Julius J. Blair, Beulah Shorrt, 
Norma Schelling Emmert and Herbert 
Boynton. The ballet was under Mrs. 


George Sipher. 
HELEN MASTERS Morris. 
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FRANTZ 


PROSCHOWSKY 


New York Studio 
74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Telephone Endicott 0139 


. In New York, September 15, 1924, to June 10, 1925 


Master Class at Mac Phail School of Music, Minneapolis 


June 20 to Aug. 1, 1925 


Summer School at Highmount, N. Y., in the Catskills 
Aug. 10 to Sept. 15, 1925 


For Appointment Address: 
Secretary, 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
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Dear Mr. Proschowsky: 
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Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me 
lexpress my appreciation of your thorough understanding of the 
TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your eluci- 
dations, through which I have been able to discover and use new 
It is with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that I commend to you those artists and students who seek the 
truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” 

Gratefully yours, 


February 23, 1923. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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Mr. William Mac Phail, 
Mac Phail School of. Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Mac Phail: 


» AMELITA GALLI-CURCI Says— 


Believe me, 








I am much interested to learn that Frantz Proschowsky will teach 
a master class at the Mac Phail School of Music next June. 
met Mr. Proschowsky through Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, and read 
a book of his, then in M.S., entitled The Way to Sing. I found that 
his ideas were so nearly my own that I became interested in him to 
the extent of inviting him to be my “critic” and advisor. 
him to possess the keenest ear I have ever encountered and an exact 
and thorough knowledge of the precious art of bel canto. 
vealed to me new beauties in my own voice and I do not hesitate to 
say that his understanding of the voice is so thorough and his eluci- 
dation given with such definite simplicity that his is the finest vocal 
understanding of which I have knowledge. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. GALLI-CURCI. 


October 16, 1923. 
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“The Way to Sing’”—by Frantz Proschowsky 


Published by C. C. BIRCHARD @® CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Percy Grainger Will 
Teach Next Summer at 
Chicago Musical College 


MLLER LLL 


~~ 





Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
Percy Grainger, Pianist 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—Percy Grainger 
has been engaged by the Chicago Musi- 
cal College to give private and class in- 
struction in the Summer Master School 
of 1925. The distinguished Australian 
pianist, composer and arranger has been 
a guest teacher at the College in other 
years and his return there will bring 
back to the institution one of the most 
popular members of its guest faculty. 

Mr. Grainger’s private teaching will 
stress the newer ideas in music. Besides 
the classic composers, such writers as 
Grieg. Tchaikovsky, Scott, Albeniz, De- 
lius, Ravel, Debussy, Balfour, Gardiner, 
Balakireff. Carpenter, Dett, Dillon, 
Guion and others will be given special 
consideration. This will be part of the 
well known pianist’s interestine prorram 
of attention to works of more than usual 
importance. 

An item of unusual importance to Mr. 


Grainger as a teacher will be emphasis 
on matters of concert performance. He 
will deal with such matters as the pro- 
duction of a sonorous tone suitable for 
large concert halls and the art of mem- 
orizing. Among the technical problems 
he will deal with will be the use of the 
sustaining pedal. 

A comprehensive list of notable and 
unhackneyed works suitable for concert 
and teaching purposes will be used, and 
the problems of concerto and ensemble 
playing will be discussed in a special 
piano-ensemble class. A teachers’ class 
in répertoire and interpretation will be 
held, and a “how to study” class will de- 
vote itself, under Mr. Grainger’s guid- 
ance, to some interesting and intensive 
work. A feature of the engagement will 
be the holding of private lessons of fif- 
teen minutes’ duration in classes of four 
students, each student being permitted, 
in a fashion extensively favored in Euro- 
pean conservatories, to listen to three 
other pupils, as well as playing himself. 
Auditors will be admitted to these 
classes. 

The college will give teachers’ certifi- 
cates to professionals who, being suffi- 
riently advanced, study harmony, ear- 
training and musical history, as well as 
piano, with Mr. Grainger or with any 
other teacher in the college for the five 
weeks and in addition take the réper- 
toire-interpretation work for teachers 
under the Australian artist. 


Philadelphia Women’s Symphony Gives 
Two Concerts in New Jersey 


GLASSBORO, N. J., Nov. 28.—The 
Women’s Symphony of Philadelphia, J. 
W. F. Leman, conductor, gave an enjoy- 
able concert at the State Normal School 
recently. Dr. Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
master, was the soloist in a program 
that included works by Mozart, Schubert, 
Grieg and Tchaikovsky. The audience 
was very large and demonstrative. A 
program was also given for the school 
children, with Florence Dare in charge, 
in the afternoon. Charles Jaffe, seven- 
year-old violinist, was soloist. 





Bruce Simonds, pianist, has been 
booked by his manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, for concerts in the Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, Dec. 13, and with 
the Woman’s Musical Club, Quebec, Can., 
Jan. 14. 


CLEVELAND HEARS AMERICAN OPERA 


De Leone’s “Alglala” Cordial- 
ly Received in Second 
Ohio City 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 29.—Francesco de 
Leone’s opera, “Alglala,” which was 
given its premiére last spring in Akron, 
Ohio, was given in Masonic Hall, under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, on the evening of Nov. 
14. The production was practically a 
local affair, since several of the prin- 
cipals, the members of the chorus and 
the conductor, are local musicians. 

The work, as shown at its first hear- 
ing, holds many attractions and gives 
the singers opportunity for both good 
singing and acting. Janet Watts, a 
Cleveland soprano, essayed the title réle, 
and took advantage of the opportunity 
to surprise her fellowmen of the variety 
of her gifts. Her voice is small, but of 
exquisite quality and she acted with 
much charm. Cecil Fanning, the libret- 
tist of the opera, sang the réle of 
Ozawa, the Indian brave who loves 
Alglala in vain and finally dies by her 
hand. Francis Sadlier was the Namegos 
and sang and acted his part well. 

The surprise of the evening was Jud- 
son House, tenor of New York, who was 
making his first local appearance on this 
occasion. Mr. House has voice, per- 
sonality and a sense of the stage that 
should carry him far. He was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

The orchestra, under F. Karl Gross- 
man, played well and gave an_in- 
telligent reading of the score. The audi- 
ence might have been larger, but there 
was no mistaking the enthusiasm it had 
for the work. 

Brahms’ “Academic” Overture began 
the concert of the Cleveland Orchestra 
on Nov. 20. A concertante for violin 
and viola by Mozart, played by Mr. 
Beckwith and Mr. Cooley, followed. 
Nikolai Sokoloff and his men gave a bril- 
liant performance of Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. The Prelude and 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan” concluded 
the program. 

The string quartet of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music continues its presen- 


tation of all Beethoven’s quartets. Char- 
lotte Demuth Williams has replaced 
Ruth H. William as second violinist; 
otherwise the personnel remains the 
same, with André de Ribaupierre, Wil- 
liam Quincy Porter and Rebecca Height. 

The monthly organ recital by Arthur 
W. Quimby included music by Handel, 
Samuel Wesley, Basil Harwood, Rhein- 
berger and Louis Vierne. “The Music 
of India” was the subject of a lecture- 
recital by Ratan Devi, announced by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, on Nov. 23. 





“FEDORA” IS PRESENTED 


Philadelphia Greets Metropolitan Cast 
in Giordano’s Opera 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—The strong 
east which Giulio Gatti-Casazza chose 
for “Fedora,” as presented in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Nov. 24, compensated 
to some extent for the sterility of 
Giordano’s opera. The large audience 
was in a receptive mood and greeted the 
singers with marked enthusiasm. 

The principals, Maria Jeritza in the 
title rdle, Antonio Scotti as de Seriex 
and Giovanni Martinelli as Loris, were 
those who participated in the revival of 
this music play a season ago. All were 
in excellent voice. Mme. Jeritza made 
the most of her somewhat ungrateful 
opportunities. The ever dependable Mr. 
Scotti was not compelled to draw more 
than slightly upon his rich artistic en- 
dowment. Mr. Martinelli sang with 
ringing fervor. There was an excep- 
tionally appealing Olga in Nanette 
Guilford and a competent Grech in 
Louis D’Angelo. The settings were at- 
tractive and suitable and Gennaro Papi, 
conducting, did his best to invigorate 
the thin score. H. T. CRAVEN. 


Mme. Lucchese Sings in Oxford, Ohio 


OXFORD, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano, ave a re- 
cital before the students at the Western 
College for Women recently. The singer 
disclosed the qualities of voice and art 
that have made her an _ outstanding 
figure in the musical world and was 
cordially received by a large audience. 

















HENRY G. WEBER 


CONDUCTOR CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


“HAIL YOUNG CONDUCTOR IN DEBUT AT ‘TANNHAUSER’ 


Wagener 
Auditorium. 





under firm control. 


He gave us “‘Tannhaeuser.”’ 


he produced a “Tannhaeuser’”’ 


The entire performance took color from the vivid flame of 


the opening bars of the overture. 
by fine understanding of the traditions. 


‘We must record a very flattering success for him. ee 
talent and the authority to produce from the orchestral score a plastic, highly colored and brilliant 
rendition of its symphonic substance; that he had the taste and acumen to give the singers both in 
their sclos and in the ensembles, discriminate and well-directed support and that he had the chorus 


NOVEMBER 11, 1924 


The name that should be emblazoned in head lines on this page is that of Henry G. Weber. , 
I use the word “gave” advisedly, because that is what Weber really did 

He made us a great and priceless gift—the blessed assurance that Wagner is still enthroned in 
musical Olympus—Weber, a mere youth of 22, did not “resuscitate” Wagner 
such as we do not remember ever having witnessed in ou! 


If I use the word electrifying it is because I find it the only definite expression for the tense, power- 
ful, nervous, magnetic, marvelously stirring quality of the Weber temperament as reflected in orchestra 
pit and upon the stage. 

Young Weber is a genius in the making 
he is a native American. 


RULED BY CONDUCTOR 


Weber’s influence.” 


‘A conductor who knew his business. He knew the score, he knew the orchestra and the singers, 
and he was in complete domination. He had pace, he had spirit, 
knowledge of how to make his forces interpret his desires. 
out overwhelming his singers. 
an accredited personality.’’ 

“Nature endowed him with the true talent for conducting, and he was master of the situation from 
Mr. Weber has the love for this music fortified and made practical 
Mr. Weber showed the essential quality of an opera con- 
ductor—that of working ever for the effect of the drama unfolding upon the stage.” 


“He brought to the performance of an exceedingly obstinate score a youthful enthusiasm, a genuine 
and expressive musical sense.” 
“T am going to give the honors to Mr. Weber, who is a most talented youngster with an uncanny 
knowledge of his score, a splendid understanding of tempi as related to the spirit of the times, courage 
to cast traditions overboard, and possessed of a vast amount of enthusiasm, certainty and authority. 


“He displayed musicianship of high order.” 





And let us not forget that, 


With all his fiery zeal, he sustained with- 
At the end of the overture he was a sensation, at the end of the first act 


He showed that he had the experience, the 


he re-created, re-vivified 


although he was trained abroad, 


Chicago Evening American, 


sense of contrast, and complete 


—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


—Chicago Evening Post. 


—Chicago Daily Journal. 


—Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


Chicago Daily News. 
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“EXCELLENT PLAYING” from 
“AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE KEYBOARD” 
ances 
eR ae ] ie 
' | ianist 
CHICAGO 


“At the Blackstone we renewed acquaintance with another 
‘aristocrat of the keyboard,’ Frances Nash whose playing is 
wholly delectable and a satisfying mixture of brains and tem- 
perament, seasoned by good sense and vivified by flashes of 
poesy and warm poetic feeling. The Chopin sonata in B 
minor received at her hands a beautifully finished, polished 
performance, technically very fine, temperamentally very 
engrossing to the informed listener.”—(CHICAGO EVE. 


AMERICAN, Nov. 17). 


“Mme. Nash played the Ravel Sonatine excellently. There 
was genuine appreciation for the music. The exotic quality 
of the melodic lines she brought out with grace and the 
eclectic harmonies were draped about it with lightness of 
touch. Nothing sharp in outline nor hard in coloring but 
all blended with a refinement befitting the music. Her 
technique was clean and sure. What she desired to express 
her fingers were ready to perform. Excellent playing—but 
the hands of the clock were inexorable.”— (CHICAGO EVE. 
POST, Nov. 17). 


“Frances Nash played the Ravel Sonatine and other modern 
music at the Blackstone. Chopin’s marchless sonata was 
also listed. The Ravel work, so polished and gemlike a 
toy—she played with clever fingers and an interesting 
style.”— (CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Nov. 17). 


“Exegencies of time prevented the hearing of some inter- 
esting novelties in piano literature at the recital of Frances 
Nash. She had a sonatine by Ravel, three pieces by Poulenc 
and six pieces by Kodaly but all that could be heard was the 
Chopin B minor sonata. In this Miss Nash convinced her 
listeners that she is a gifted player, who has a brilliant 
style, technical proficiency and sturdy accent.”— (CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS, Nov. 17). 


*‘Notable Performance of Interesting Program” 





Ampico Records 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


“To bring so admirable an exhibit of music is applied es- 
thetics in a fine form, and the large attendance should en- 
courage the promoters of the concert. Miss Nash’s playing 
was a notable feature of a recent Worcester Festival and 
she has appeared with the Boston Symphony and with most 
of the leading orchestras of the country. 

Her program this evening was of exceptional interest. By 
request she added to it an opening number, Bach’s splendid 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, playing it as perfectly as 
though it had been ready to hand, and showing the beauty 
of tone which made the whole program so enjoyable. She 
has a notably elastic and sympathetic touch, and while she 
has plenty of power her forte passages are never harsh. The 
great feature of the recital was the splendid performance 
of Chopin’s lovely sonta in B minor, each movement of which 
was exquisitely done. Then came an interesting group of 
small things by modern composers. The program closed 
with two Liszt numbers and Miss Nash played two en- 
cores.” —(SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DAILY REPUBLICAN, 
Nov. 1). 


Concert Direction of 


EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Chickering Piano 

















BUFFALO WELCOMES SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 





Resident Symphony Under 
Two Conductors Is Also 
Much Applauded 


By F. W. Balch 
BuFFALO, Nov. 29.—A welcome of es- 
pecial cordiality was extended to Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston 


Symphony, on his initial appearance here 
on Nov. 13. It is difficult to recall when 
an audience has given such pronounced 
evidence of its enthusiasm as on this oc- 
casion. The concert was the second num- 
ber in the Musical Arts given under Bes- 
sie Bellanca. The program included Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach’s D Major Con- 
certo, orchestrated by Max Steinberg; 
Weber’s Overture to “Oberon,” the “Vo- 
calise,” by Rachmaninoff, “Dubinouchka,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, the prelude to 
“Khovantchina,” the “Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee,” from “Tsar Saltan,” and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

The Buffalo Symphony opened its sea- 
son in Elmwood Music Hall, on Nov. 16, 
before a capacity audience. Arnold Cor- 
nelissen, in the dual réle of conductor 
and piano soloist, was much applauded, 
as was also Richard Hageman, guest 
conductor. Mr. Cornelissen’s Concerto, 
dedicated to the Buffalo Chromatic Club, 
was a feature of the program. Under 
Mr. Hageman Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
Overture was finely read. Mr. Cornelis- 
sen conducted Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony and the “Rienzi” Overture. 

The city’s newest musical enterprise, 
the First Settlement Music School, spon- 
sored by the Buffalo Chromatic Club, by 
other organizations and resident musi- 
cians, was given a benefit in the Play- 
house on Nov. 17. Lillian Woodward 
Street, reader; R. Leon Trick, pianist, 
and Helen Durrett, violinist, attracted 
a large audience. The First Settlement 
Music School will give lessons to pupils 
in moderate circumstances. 

The Chromatic Club presented Amy 
Corey Fisher, pianist; Lillian Willcocks 
Ferris, soprano, and Franklin Riker, 
tenor, in an interesting concert in the 
Playhouse, on Nov. 15. Mrs. Ferris dis- 
closed an attractive voice and met with 
a cordial reception. Mr. Riker showed 


interpretative skill. Mrs. Fisher was 
equally successful. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, drew a 
large audience to Elmwood Music Hall, 
Nov. 18. His own compositions were 
heard with particular pleasure and his 
mastery was in evidence in every num- 
ber. 

The American Artists’ Club, of which 
A. A. Van De Mark is president and 
founder, opened its Wednesday dinner- 
musicales recently. Helen Garret Mennig, 
pianist; Hildred Morrow, soprano, and 
Ruth Pettit, contralto, were the artists, 
giving an attractive program. Mr. Van 
De Mark gave a brief address. 


ALBANY’S CONCERT LIST 
COMPRISES MANY EVENTS 








De Reszké Singers and Mildred Dilling 
Are Well Received—Club Begins 
Series 


ALBANY, Nov. 29.—The De Reszké 
Singers and Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
were heard in concert on Nov. 14 in 
Chancellor’s Hall, under the direction of 
the Monday Musical Club. The De 
Reszké Singers, Floyd Townsley and 
Hardesty Johnson, tenors; Erwyn Mutch, 
baritone, and Sigurd Nelson, bass, 
showed a fine art in a program of bal- 
lads, madrigals, humoresques and Negro 
spirituals. Miss Dilling’s playing was 
enthusiastically received. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
gave a concert recently in the auditorium 
of St. Rose College. Dennis B. Kinsley 
conducted. Soloists were Margaret Ryan, 
soprano; Raymond Zwack, violinist, and 
Joseph L. Feeney, tenor. Accompanists 
were Dr. M. P. Flattery for the club, 
John M. Zwack and Edward LePerch. 

The annual fall concert of the Albany 
Mannerchor was given in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. Assisting were Frank A. Hart, 
tenor, and Edward Hinkleman, violinist. 
Henry Hamecher is the conductor and 
Stuart Swart, accompanist. 

The first of a series of Sunday evening 
concerts in the Elks’ Club was given by 
Margaret Ryan, soprano; Francis Mur- 
phy, violinist; Harry LePerch, tenor, 
and Floyd H. Walter, organist. Edward 
LePerch was accompanist. 


W. A. HOFFMAN. 
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Pianoforte 





is made for those with discriminating 


| It has a sympathetic quality of tone which musicians declare 
they find in no other piano. Like the human voice, the Mason 
& Hamlin tone is unique and fascinating in its musical appeal, 


Let your musical nature respond to the tonal beauty of the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano and you will understand why it be- 


| 
| ever revealing new beauties. 
| 
! 


comes virtually a priceless possession to its owner. 


MASON & HAMLIN CQO. 


| 
| BOSTON — NEW YORK 
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W hen an Instrument 
Is in Tune 


obUNNNNNNN END ENTIEEHaEEHeENricD 


[Continued from page 13] 





double bass player who tunes “by ear” 
will never have his instrument quite in 
tune, and the harmonies produced by the 
orchestra will in consequence be im- 
paired. 

To determine whether a wind instru- 
ment is in tune offers greater difficulties. 
A wind instrument player, or manufac- 
turer, usually tries out his instrument 
by playing a few scales or arpeggios, 
and if it satisfies his ear he then calls 
it in tune. Of course, such grossly in- 
accurate methods fail to produce any 
better results in the case of the wind 
instrument than would the ear method 
with the piano or organ. As a con- 
sequence wind instruments are often 
badly out of tune. 


Test for Wind Instruments 


Probably the best way to determine 
whether a wind instrument is in tune 
is to test each note within its compass 
by sounding it with the notes of some 
standard instrument such as a set of 
tuning forks electrically maintained, or 
an organ—some instrument capable of 
producing a sustained tone—to see if 
the unisons thus sounded on the wind 
instrument and on the standard instru- 
ment are “pure” unisons, i.e., without 
pulses. 

In doing so three precautions are 
necessary: (1) the standard instru- 
ment must be known positively to be in 
tune because its pulses have been counted 
and its A compared with some standard 
fork of known frequency; (2) the player 
of the wind instrument must be unable 
to hear the note of the standard in- 
strument with which the wind instru- 
ment is being compared, as otherwise, 
if an accomplished musician, he will un- 
consciously and involuntarily, by adjust- 
ments of the embouchure, bring the note 
of the wind instrument into a pure uni- 
son with the note of the standard in- 
strument; (3) the successive notes on 
the wind instrument must not bear any 
melodie relation to each other, for other- 
wise the accomplished musician will in- 
voluntarily tend to play them at the 
proper melodic distance from the note 
previously tested instead of allowing the 
instrument to sound its natural pitch for 
the note. 

The manufacturer of wind instruments 
has difficulties of his own in tuning. 
With instruments having lateral tone 
holes, such as the flute, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, oboe, bassoon, sarrusophone, etc., 
the matter of correct tuning is merely 
a matter of sufficient care and precision 
in construction. Any of these instru- 
ments, including the clarinet, can be 
constructed to any required degree of 
accuracy in spite of the fact that players 
of the clarinet have been taught by in- 
competent manufacturers to believe that 
it is impossible to build a clarinet in 
tune. 

With the valve instruments the matter 
of tuning is of great difficulty. In fact, 
it is a mathematical impossibility to 
construct a three or four valve instru- 
ment with a scale that is perfectly even- 
tempered. But if the manufacturer of 
valve instruments knows how to tune 
his instruments he can produce a three 
valve instrument that does not anywhere 
vary from the tempered scale by more 
than one-sixth of a tempered half-tone, 
and a four valve instrument that does 
not anywhere vary from the even-tem- 
pered scale by more than one-twelfth of 
a tempered half-tone. 

On a properly constructed valve in- 
strument of three or four valves a note 
on the third valve is flatter than the 
same note with the first and second com- 
bined; a note on the fourth valve is 
flatter than the same note with the first 
and third valve combined; and in con- 
sequence, neither the third nor fourth 
valve should ever be used alone or in 
combination with each other—they should 
be used only in combination with the 
irst and second. 

_It has been said that all orchestral 
instruments to be played in conjunction 
With the piano, organ, or other instru- 
ment of absolutely fixed intonation, 
should be tuned in even-temperament. 
This should not be taken to mean that 
they should be so played when not used 
in conjunction with an instrument of 
absolutely fixed intonation. In fact, all 
instruments of absolutely fixed intona- 
tion should be ruled out of the symphony 
orchestra and band and the remaining 


instruments should be played in pure 
intonation. The bowed instruments 
should then be tuned pure, and the wind 
instruments should be played pure even 
though they must be tuned in even- 
temperament. 


HARTFORD FORMS CHORUS 








Young Women Organize Cecilia Club— 
Visiting Artists Applauded 

HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 29.—A group 
of young woman have formed the Cecilia 
Club, a singing society, numbering forty 
members. The conductor is Moshe Para- 
nov, assistant director of the Hartt 
School of Music. Marshal Seeley, a 
member of the Hartt School faculty, is 
accompanist. 

The first of the Robert Kellogg series 
of Friday morning concerts was given 
on Nov. 14 by Anna Case, soprano, and 
Maximilian Rose, violinist. The accom- 
panist was Edouard Gendron. An en- 
thusiastic audience demanded many en- 
cores. 


Marcel Dupré gave an organ recital 
in the Capitol Theater before delegates 
to the New England Advertising Con- 
vention on Nov. 16. A feature of the 
gram was the improvisation of a sym- 
phony based on four themes furnished 
by resident organists. 

Helen Tiffany, pianist, and Truman E. 
Fassett, baritone, appeared in recital on 
Nov. 17 in the Oxford School. Nellie 
Carey Reynolds was soloist at a luncheon 
given in the Hotel Bond to women at- 
tending the New England Advertising 
Convention. BURTON CORNWALL. 





Albert Saunders Sings in Watertown 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Albert 
Saunders, tenor of the Eastman Opera 
Company, apveared in recital in the ball- 
room of the Woodruff Hotel recently 


The program was skilfully arranged and 
artistically viven. Mr. Saunders was 
ably assisted bv Harry King, violinist, 
and Nicholas Slominsky. pianist. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY REAPS NEW HONORS 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch Gives 
First Lecture-Recital 


in Piano Series 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Nov. 29.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony and Cecilia Hansen, violinist, 
divided honors of the subscription con- 
certs given in Orchestra Hall, Nov. 13 
and 14. Two numbers comprised the 
program, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony and Concerto in D Major. The 
orchestra has never played better. Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch seems to have an un- 
canny insight into the music of Tchaikov- 
sky and unfailing ability to interpret the 
meaning of it. The orchestra responded 
with marvelous precision and the result 
was electrifying. Miss Hansen played 
with a mature mastery, tinctured with a 
youthful spirit. Her tone was resonant 
and virile, and her technic impeccable. 
She was recalled eight times. 

Ilya Schkolnik, concert master, was 
soloist at the concert given on Nov. 16. 
Mr. Schkolnik chose Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto as his vehicle and gave a mas- 
terly performance of it. His tone was 
particularly beautiful in legato pas- 
sages. The program contained two 
favorites, the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
and Charpentier’s Suite, “Impressions of 
Italy.” Victor Kolar read these with his 
customary discrimination and effective- 
ness, and Messrs. Wittman and Abbas 
added much to the latter with their ob- 
bligati for viola and ’cello. Boieldieu’s 
Overture, “La Dame Blanche,” completed 
the program. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch inaugurated his 
series of six historical piano recitals on 
Nov. 15 in Memorial Hall, which was 
filled to capacity. 

Elly Ney was presented by the De- 
troit Conservatory at a piano recital in 
Orchestra Hall, on Nov. 17. Her pro- 
gram embraced Beethoven’s “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata, Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasie, a Liszt rhapsody and music by 
Chopin and Gabrilowitsch. 

Thelma Newell was heard in a violin 
recital the same evening. Her playing 
of a Hungarian “Poem,” by Hubay, and 
a Wieniawski number, showed her to be 
a keen student and a fine musician. Wil- 


formance of a 


liam Howland sang several numbers. 
O. H. Bowman played the organ and Mrs. 
Edwin 8S. Sherrill was accompanist. 

The second morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale series was given in the 
auditorium of the Women’s City Club on 
Nov. 18. Helen Webb Clippert was in 
charge. Participants were Loraine Mer- 
ryweather, Jessie Bryan and Thelma 
Newell, violinists; Grace Berman, Edna 
K. Koehler, Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford 
and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, pianists; 
Mrs. Horace W. Bigelow and Elizabeth 
Bennett, singers, and Mrs. Neva Ken- 
nedy Howe and Gertrude Heinze Greer, 
accompanists. 


STOKOWSKI PLAYS 





WAGNER 





Devotes Latest Philadelphia Program to 
Bayreuth Master 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra gave a brilliant per- 
somewhat conventional 
Wagner program at the concerts in the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of last week. 

Mr. Stokowski’s sense of poetic values. 
was charmingly displayed in the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” where the woodwinds and 
strings attained a melting beauty of 
tone. Somewhat off the beaten track— 
the only instance in this program—was 
the reflective prelude to the third act of 
“Tannhauser,” but the innovation of its 
inclusion was somewhat offset by the 
overture possessing in part identical 
themes. 

Other numbers were “The Flying 
Dutchman” overture, the “Lohengrin” 
Prelude to Act 1, the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” and ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell” and the 
“Fire Music.” Mr. Stokowski’s magnifi- 
cent band rose to the great climaxes in 
virtuoso style. H. T. CRAVEN. 





Guiomar Novaes Plays in Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 29.—A program 
of Chopin, Schumann and Brazilian 
novelties was played with great artistry 
by Guiomar Novaes at her recent piano 
recital in Finney Chapel. These were 
all heard with enjoyment by an audience 
that gave the artist an ovation. 

JAMES Huss HALL. 








scholarly and inviting. 


servative, tuneful 


by Marie Elise Dittler. 


THE WORLD, Noy. 18, 1924 


is decidedly pleasant. 
well at the piano. 


THE SUN, Nov. 18, 1924 


brought out most effectively the 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 18, 1924 


At Aeolian Hall Herbert Dittler, violinist, gave an agree- 
able program beginning with Bach’s E major concerto 
and a sonata in C sharp minor by Dohnanyi—a con- 
and generally reposeful work. Mr. 
Dittler’s playing of these works was that of a thorough 
artist, with a clear and pure tone and a technique not 
aiming at display, but none the less skillful. 
by Edwin Grasse, Pascal, Debussy and Saint-Saens and 
a Kreisler arrangement, the only hyphenated number on 
the list, completed the program, which was accompanied 


Mr. Dittler’s technical command is capable and his style 
Mary Elise Dittler seconded him 


Mr. Dittler played with a simple, unaffected style which 
lyric character and ~° 


poetic qualities of most of his offerings. 







NEW YORK CRITICS fF 
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wo DITTLE 


VIOLINIST 


Aeolian Hall, Nov. 17th 


THE EVENING WORLD, Nov. 18, 1924 


Mr. Dittler is a substantial and sound player. 
His intonation is accurate. 
Op. 21 and Bach’s major concerto were his principal numbers. 
Elise Dittler provided sympathetic accompaniments. 





His interpretations are 
Dohnanyi’s Sonata 
Mary 


Numbers 


hand negotiated 
precision, 


tive. These 


His tone was Debussy, Grasse, 


Available for Concert and Recital and in Joint Recital with Mary Elise Dittler 


ADDRESS 302 WEST 78TH STREET, NEW YORK 


good, his legato excellent and his able technic encoun- 
tered no insoluble problems. 

He did not always probe the depths, but that he could 
do so he showed very clearly in the Bach concerto, which 


received a reading of breadth and understanding. In 
short, his recital was an enjoyable one with able accom- 
paniments from Miss Mary Elise Dittler at the piano. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Nov. 18, 1924 


Herbert Dittler, who gave a violin recital in Aeolian Hall 
last night, is certainly a good musician whose attitude 
is sincere and scholarly. 
a good foundation and the ability to present a talent 
that was carefully cultivated. 


He played Bach’s E major concerto with buoyancy and 
effective shading in the first and third movements, and 
the slow adagio with proper deliberation and expression. 
His tone was pleasing and intonation true, while his left 
the fleet 


His reading of modern numbers was technically attrac- 
consisted of 
Pascal and Saint-Saens. 
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His performance proclaimed 


passages with agility and 


compositions by Dohnanyi, 
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TU\ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 

F that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 


O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to Musica 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


’ I ‘HIS is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MusicaL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 


lication. a 
TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebri- 
ties and all impressive musical events. 
EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 
leading musical centers. 
RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest Dear Mrs. Brown: 
cities. We take pleasure in conveying to you the 
PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians greetings of the season from Mr. A. Smith of 
and authors. your city, who has entered your name upon 
great and coming our records for a full year’s subscription to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. You will begin to re- 


| igen gia with the 


great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 


A ND so we might go on interminably. In a 

word, MusicaAL AMERICA is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read MusicaL AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 


O make a Christmas gift of this character is 
to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


et Musical America Solve 
our Christmas Gift Proble 


We Send This 
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ceive MUSICAL AMERICA at once. 
With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
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S United States Should Know More of 
§ South American Music, Says Dr. Adams 


MMM 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Dr. Frank- 

lin Adams, counsellor of the Pan- 
American Union here, urges Americans 
to become more familiar with the music 
of South America. Latin-American 
music, says Dr. Adams, is independent 
of Europe and Asia. 

Recently Dr. Adams and his wife, 
Harriet Chalmers Adams, herself a 
noted explorer, traveled over 1000 miles 
in the saddle into the interior cities and 
towns of South America. 

“We found the music in a plaintive 
minor,” Dr. Adams says. “The Incas 
of Peru have kept their music going 


from ancient times to the present and 
there is little gap in the record. Most 
remarkable compositions may be found 
in Peru, coming from the interior cities. 
They have been handed down as tradi- 
tions for generations. The Incas use 
a ‘Quena,’ a native reed flute. 

“Modern composers use folk-lore as 
a basis for their national music. Valle 
Riestra, composer of an opera, ‘Ollanta,' 
that ran for twenty times in Lima, is 
one of these. 

“The ‘Hymn to the Sun’ from ‘Ollanta’ 
has been published in the United States. 
It is a morning festal song of sunrise, 
of which there. are many in Peruvian 
music, for the Peruvians were’ sun- 
worshippers. They also have several 
very beautiful hymns to the moon. Two 
Peruvian waltzes, ‘Melger and Clemen- 
cia,’ are known all over South America.” 

Dr. Adams states that the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company has recorded in 
its Buenos Aires laboratory several of the 
waltzes of the ancient Inca. They come 
under the classification of the “tristes” 
sad historical tales of these oppressed 
people that are as characteristic as the 
Russian. They are given with male 
voices and quartet accompaniment com- 
posed of flute, guitar, violin and clarinet. 
“La Dolora” is a very slow waltz with 
a syncopation that is not Spanish, yet 
with a note characteristically suspended. 
“Sobre la Playa” is another slow and 
ingratiating waltz, according to Dr. 
Adams. 

“Latin-American music,” he continues, 
“is native and profound. Some of it 
has been heard here, but we have not 
learned to separate the nationalities and 
their distinctive types. 

“Guatemala has wonderful music. A 
whole program of it will be given in the 
near future by the Army Band here, 
which is equipped to do full justice to 
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© Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Franklin Adams, Counsellor of 
Pan-American Union in Washington 


this music. Washington has already 
heard an overture from the Brazilian 
opera, ‘Il Guarany,’ by Antonio Carlos 
Gomes. It is the music of which I am 
most fond. 

“The South American governments 
make grants of money for musical edu- 
cation. They give scholarships at home 
and send students to Europe for three 
years.” ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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Laura Gaston Receives Tribute From 
Musicians in Indiana 


RICHMOND, INbD., Nov. 29.—Laura Gas- 
ton, known as the “dean of Richmond 
musicians,” was the guest of honor at 
a dinner given by present and former 
pupils in the dining-room of the Reid 
Memorial Church, of which she was at 
one time organist, on Nov. 19. Over 200 
representative citizens attended, as well 
as guests from out of town. 

Miss Gaston, one of the best known 
musicians in Indiana, has been associated 
with almost every phase of musical de- 
velopment in this community. She was 
one of the first concert managers in the 
city’s history and through her initiative 
such artists as Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, Fritz Kreisler and Moriz Rosen- 
thal were heard here. She was also twice 
connected with the faculty of Earlham 
College, the second time from 1910 to 
1921, as head of the piano department. 

A pupil of Robert Goldbeck of St. 
Louis, Miss Gaston later studied in Stutt- 





gart for three years under Dionys 
Pruckner, a pupil of Liszt. She also 
studied under Gottfried Linder and 


Percy Goetschius. 

Before returning to Richmond, Miss 
Gaston taught in the Conservatory of 
Music in Cincinnati. She founded the 
Matinée Musicale, now the Music Study 
Club, and also the Philharmonic Choral 
Society. ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 


Cecil Arden and Frederick Gunster Sing 
in Florida Celebration 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Nov. 29.—Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, and Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a joint recital on 














Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to a woman 
student and vice versa, but with the 


| Oscar Saenger Course 
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actual examples of tone production are afforded for each 
student's type voice, and so are of invaluable assistance. 

Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course are on 
sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
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Nov. 13. The program was given in con- 
nection with the Florida Centennial cele- 
bration and was Mr. Gunster’s second 
appearance here within a period of four 
months. Miss Arden sang her numbers 
effectively, displaying a voice of much 
beauty and keen intervretative ability. 
Mr. Gunster won instant _ success, 
especially in a group of Negro spirituals 
in the costume of the ante-bellum Negro. 
Both singers were cordially received. 


SOKOLOFF IS APPLAUDED 








Johnstown Enthusiastic Over Visit of 
Cleveland Orchestra 


JOHNSTOWN, PaA., Nov. 29.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, gave a brilliant concert in the 
Cochran junior high school auditorium 
on Nov. 22 before an audience of nearly 
2000. A children’s matinée program 
was conducted by Arthur Shepherd. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s opera com- 
pany was heard in the “Marriage of 
Figaro” in the same hall recently, both 
events being under the auspices of the 
Johnstown School Board. 

Carlyle Swope, fourteen years old, 
gave a piano program in Cambria 
Library recently. He is a pupil of A. 
Druckenmiller. 

Gordon Balch Nevin gave an organ 
recital in connection with the State Con- 
vention of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, held in this city recently. 
Lillian Ray Prosser and Nancy Dibert 
Horty contributed vocal solos. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN. 


WATERTOWN CLUB TRIUMPHS 





Overcomes Financial Depression and 
Gives Three Concerts 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Begin- 
ning the season under a cloud of finan- 
cial depression, the Watertown Morning 
Musicales, Inc., have risen above the 
gloom and within a month have pre- 
sented three successful concerts. 

At a concert in the high school audi- 
torium for the benefit of the piano fund, 
under Caroline Stebbins and Mrs. Fred 
Knapp, Maude Douglas Tweedy of New 
York presented two pupils, Jeanne 
Palmer, soprano, and Donald Fiser, 


baritone. They were assisted by Daniel 
Wolf, pianist and composer. Several 
of Mr. Wolf’s compositions and songs 
by Alice Adams Denig, formerly of 
Watertown, were on the program. 

The first meeting of the Morning Mu- 
sicales in the Palace Theater heard a 
lecture-recital by Charles Lanphiere of 
Potsdam, his subject being “Music and 
Musical Instruments of the Bible.” 
Under the auspices and for the benefit 
of the program committee, the Morning 
Musicales brought Rae Potter Roberts, 
contralto of Rochester (formerly of 
Watertown), and Lotta Greenup, violin- 
ist of the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
in a joint recital in the High School 
Auditorium on Nov. 3. Both were enthu- 
siastically applauded. 

WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH KNAPP. 
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MARION ROUS 


“What Next In Music?” 


(AN ANATOMY OF MODERNISM ) 


“AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS” 


St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 19th, 1924 (The 
Schubert Club) 


“An authority and a sureness in 








her playing, together with a warmly 








emotional quality, made her perform- 
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ance one of rare delight.” 


“Her exposition of modernism was 


both happy and illuminating.” 








“If I were Stravinsky or Schoenberg, 
dealing in a 
commodity, | could ask for no more 
eloquent and sympathetic pleader of 


new and strange 








4 9 
my cause than Marion Rous.” 


“Her appreciation of tone values is developed to an extent 





(N. B. Abbott, St. Paul News) 





rarely heard on the concert stage.” 





“Her technical equipment is so fine that one readily forgets it 





. . 4 4 99 
in her musical characterizations. 





forms. . 


“Much that Miss Rous played had the emotional pull that has 
. . z . . . er) 
been the property of music since its very beginnings. 
“The effect of the recital was to dissipate the unreasoning fear 
which many music lovers seem to feel when it comes to radical 
: The real soul of real music remains the same.” 








Omaha, Neb., Nov. 17th, 1924 


(E. V. Boardman, St. Paul Pioneer Press) 


“AN EPOCH-MAKING EVENING” 


“Combined wonderful technical equipment, rare intelligence, 





charm and wit.” 





“Miss Rous’ marvelous versatility made her performance an 





incomparable treat.” 





“Crowd large and interested.” 


‘An epoch-making evening.” 
(August M. Borglum, Omaha World-Herald) 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 14th, 1924 


“Attractive speaker and splendid interpreter.” 
“Excursion into ultra-modernism was worth while.” 
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(Grace Hutchings, Indianapolis Star) 


Management EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Duo Art Records 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 6, 1924 
GIACOMO PUCCINI 


N the death of Giacomo Puccini, the world has 

lost the most successful composer of opera since 
Giuseppe Verdi. He is mourned in every land 
which makes obeisance to the lyric stage, for his 
works have established themselves in virtually 
every opera house on the globe. No one of his 
contemporaries gained anything like such universal 
recognition, and it is noteworthy that this world- 
wide fame was based on not more than a half dozen 
works. Whatever his final place in music, Puccini 
was not a writer of pot-boilers. A number of fail- 
ures or half-successes must be placed opposite his 
name, but every one of these represented a sincere 
effort to give the operatic stage what, according to 
his lights, was a work worth while, from “Le Villi” 
and “Edgar” to the unfinished “Turandot.” 

It may be that he passed the meridian of his 
powers some years ago. Many believe that “Bo- 
héme,” his fourth opera, written as far back as 
1896, found him at the peak of his melodic inspira- 
tion. For these, “Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
“La Fanciulla del West” and the Trittico, which 
came from his pen in the order named, represented 
a successive decline in creative fluency, though 
technically Puccini made certain advances. Be that 
as it may, there was nothing to indicate in these 
later years that he was developing powers he did 
not possess in the period between “Lescaut” and 
“Butterfly.” The heyday of his career thus was 
the decade between 1893 and 1904. 

Consequently, while it is doubtless too early to 
attempt to say whether his operas have anywhere 
in them the breath of immortality, the time when 
the best of them first saw light is now sufficiently 
in retrospect to justify some measure of appraisal 
from a point of view by no means identical with 
that which obtained when they were new. 

More than any other opera composer of the day, 
Puccini preserved the Italian tradition fer melody. 
It was melody within a relatively narrow range, 








with many instances of self-repetition, but it was 
melody that sang, whether given to the voices or 
to the instruments. Puccini preserved also the 
Italian vocai tradition. He did not write floridly, 
but he wrote gratefully, for the singer. And in his 
rich and colorful, but never extravagant or over- 
loaded scoring, he had a knack of utilizing instru- 
ments so that they often imparted something of 
their own glow to the voices they accompanied. 
Many an Italian tenor whose whiteness and insuf- 
ficiency of voice stood mercilessly exposed in an 
older work like “Rigoletto,” has come through with 
colors flying in “Bohéme.” 

Puccini had the Italian’s gentilitial flair for 
opera. Without exceptional powers of characteriza- 
tion, he yet rang true in his expression of the 
gamut of the more obvious emotions. Dramatically, 
he never limped or staggered. His sympathies were 
keen, and his popularity probably has been due 
more to the fact that his melodies touched the heart 
than that they were, in themselves, exceptional 
melodies. He had not the vigor of Verdi, the humor 
of Rossini, the sheer sweetness of Bellini, or the 
fecundity of Donizetti—to mention only his coun- 
trymen. But in his shallowest moments he was 
never as thoroughly banal as his predecessors were 
at their worst, and he largely escaped the empty 
pomposity of his teacher, Ponchielli, and the 
brutality of his contemporaries, Leoncavallo and 
Mascagni, of the verismo school. 

The passing years made of him a traditionalist, a 
middle-of-the-road man. Many such figures have 
had great popularity in their day, only to fade rap- 
idly with changing styles and modes. The question 
with Puccini is not so much one as to his artistry, 
but as to whether his musical ideas were big enough 
or vital enough to survive the ordeal of becoming 
old-fashioned. 

But not all that is worth while is that which is 
destined for posterity. Irrespective of his future 
place, the world in which Puccini lived owes him a 
great debt of gratitude for the pleasure he afforded 
its multitudes while he was alive—a pleasure 
which certainly is still far from ending. 
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THE AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 


F all the dubieties in American music today, 
the American conductor raises the thorniest 
question. 

What is to be done with him, now that we are 
becoming conscious that he exists? 

The American singer, violinist, pianist, ’cellist, 
harpist, even the humble banjoist, has a clear voca- 
tion before him. The composer may not be quite 
so happily situated, but his prospects are far more 
promising than those of the youth who has armed 
himself with a baton. 

It can be said without exaggeration that, today, 
there simply are no places for American conductors 
to fill in this, their native land. And strangely 
enough, this condition exists at a time when Europe 
is being combed for “guest” celebrities to flash in 
and out of our concert halls, comets of virtuosity 
whose influence on art in this country tends only 
toward an exaggerated awe of great names and 
front page personalities. 

Conducting is a specialty, requiring special train- 
ing, special experience. It is a peculiarly inter- 
national art in that no one race or family of races 
has had any monopoly on the gifts that go to make 
great conductors. But the problem is, in one re- 
spect, distinctly a national one, in that the con- 
ductor must expect to serve his novitiate in his own 
land. He must gain his routine there. 

It is not reasonable to expect an American to be 
selected for a post in Paris, Berlin, Munich or 
Bucharest before he has led an orchestra in this 
country. The continental cities have such a flood 
of aspirants of their own as to utterly preclude the 
likelihood that an unexperienced American, how- 
ever gifted, will be entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of directing a symphonic organization. He 
is not in a position analogous to that of the fledg- 
ling concert artist who has only to announce a début 
and take whatever it may bring. The conductor 
without an orchestra simply is not a conductor 
at all. 

Yet, with virtually nothing in the way of trial 
orchestras in this country on which to make a 
modest beginning, students of the conductor’s art 
undoubtedly are multiplying rapidly in America. 
One sees them at New York concerts, scores in 
hand, taking notes of details of interpretations of 
aliens who once were in as humble a position as 
they. 

Is there no hope for them, but to turn teachers 


of harmony, composition, orchestration and—the 
tragedy of it!—of conducting? 

If the jazz orchestra craze develops further, no 
one can blame them for plunging into this sort of 
thing, up to the hilt. If they do, the symphonies 
may have more serious rivals than they are now 
willing to admit. 

If for no other reason than to prevent our most 
promising talent being turned into subversive 
ways, it might be worth while for our orchestra! 
directorates to consider whether “guesting” should 


not hegin at home. 
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When Opera Singers Pause for Rest 


There may be numerous rests in the score an opera 
singer is called on to sing, but real rests are few and 


far between. A rest of the latter kind, though of 
short duration as it occurred in the progress of a sum- 
mer rehearsal at Ravinia Park, was seized upon by an 
agile photographer as an opportunity to take an inter- 
esting group. Seated are seen Philene Falco, soprano, 
Chicago Civic Opera; Florence Easton, soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera; Margery Maxwell, soprano, formerly 
Chicago Civic Opera; F. F. Stevenson, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company; 
M. Palletera, coach, and Gennaro Papi, conductor, 
Metropolitan Opera. Those standing are Giuseppe Dan- 
ise, baritone, Metropolitan Opera; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera, and John Dragomier, propri- 
etor of the Evanston Brunswick Shop. 


Paderewski—One of the latest honors given Ignace 
Jan Paderewski is the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
conferred by the University of Posen. This honorary 
degree was also bestowed upon Col. E. M. House at the 
same time. Mr. Paderewski was present to receive the 
distinction in person. 


Goldman—Edwin Franko Goldman _ has _ invited 
patrons of his summer concerts to chose a name for his 
latest march. He says: “The theme is light and joy- 
ous, and the title should suggest this mood.” Mr. Gold- 
man has also written a new patriotic march. Both 
these works will be heard at his next season of summer 
concerts, which will mark his eighth consecutive year 
in this line. 


Greville—Ursula Greville, who is visiting New York 
to take part in concerts of the International Composers’ 
Guild, appearing as a champion of modern English 
songs, is known both as a singer and as the editor of 
the Sackbut, a monthly review published in London. 
Possessing a vivacious and magnetic personality, Miss 
Greville is known as an artist with the habit of quick 
decisions and the knack of “getting things done.”’ When 
she last visited America, Miss Greville collected a large 
number of American compositions which she carried 
back to England. “A musical free-trader” is a title 
that has been bestowed on her. 


Althouse—Paul Althouse, tenor, says singers should 
specialize. “‘No matter how well it sounds in theory, 
Mr. Althouse states, “in actual practice, the artist sel- 
dom gains and often loses by trying to sing too man) 
types of songs, more especially those which are not 
suited to his voice or nature. Of course I speak of the 
concert stage. In the privacy of one’s own home, where 
it is what you learn from a song and not what effect 
you get, that counts. I would say sing anything you 
want, and the wider your choice the better. Then you 
will sing your particular kind of song better on the con- 
cert platform, because you will bring to your specialt 
the varied knowledge gained in your study.” 


Haitowitsch—Art triumphed over physical limita- 
tions when Abraham Haitowitsch was granted admis- 
sion to the United States. When this blind violinist 
arrived in San Francisco from Europe he was detained 
on Angel Island to await deportation to Russia on 
account of what was technically regarded as his infirm- 
ity. A good angel, however, came to his rescue in the 
person of Edward White, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, who, hearing through an open window the strains 
of Mr. Haitowitsch’s violin, decided that the player 
should be allowed to remain. A series of successf 
appearances on the American concert stage followe, 
and Mr. Haitowitsch achieved what he describes as the 
highest ambition of his life when he became an Amer'- 
can citizen. This act was consummated at the last 
session of the Federal Court held in Jersey City, 0 
which occasion the Judge praised Mr. White for pe! 
mitting the violinist to stay in this country. 
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Bs Cantus Firraus, Jr 


Enter—The Clariphone! 
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~ New York. 

Only one crumb of comfort lurks in 
this for the confirmed enemy of jazz. 
Three clariphones may be used, it is said, 
in place of three each of the other in- 
struments. 

In his achievement of making a trio of 
noisemakers bloom where six grew be- 
fore, the inventor has conferred a boon 
on the human race! 
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New Fillips for Some Old Lilts 


HE ambitious 


liver : 
1.“Vissi d’Arte” while standing on her 
head. 
2.“In Questa Tomba” over a papier- 
mache mausoleum. 
3.“Swear in This Hour” on the clasp- 
bound family Bible. 
4.“I’d Be a Butterfly” while fluttering, 
winged, from a suspension wire. 
Heaven knows, recitals need a little 


variety in any case! 
* * * 


aspirant might de- 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
The brasses in the “Pathetique” won’t 


mind. 
oe < + 


Fables and Foibles We Have Met 


ARY GARDEN’S marine sun baths. 
Beethoven’s communion with the 
moonlight. 

Foreign opera singers’ 
mineral spring “cures.” 

Violinists’ fondness for 
varii. 

Rumors of Mischa Elman’s betrothal. 

The worth of orchestral pieces her- 
alded in Paris. 

The average Italian vocalist’s Wag- 
nerian style. 

The erudition of musical critics fresh 
from the reference room of the public 
library. 

The mutual love of rival managers 
with prize attractions booked for the 
same evening. 


addiction to 


near-Stradi- 


* * * 
Confections 
OULD it be too much to call some 


popular songs of the sea—Salt 
Water Taffy? 





x * x 


A six-hour-old child has been operated 
on for appendicitis. The enterprise of 
the medical men should put to shame the 
procrastinating exponents of vocal gym- 
nastics, 

* * * 

The new president of Mexico promises 

to encourage music in his régime. We 





S if there weren’t already enough musical instruments to dis- 
turb the tone-deaf, there now comes a report of a new one. 
It is called the “clariphone,” and is a hybrid between the 
clarinet and the saxophone. 
tube lend piquant color to the music of a current show in 


The blasts of this ingenious 





hope the concert favorites of that stormy 
realm won’t be—as sometimes of yore— 
the “Military Polonaise” and the “Battle 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 

heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. | 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


of Vittoria.” 
7 + « 


A Ballad of Batons 


OW hold your tongue and lend an 


ear, 


Ye concert-talkers all, 
And ye a pretty tale shall hear 
About the music hall. 


’Twas when October’s browning day 
Was pretty well nigh o’er 

That Gotham’s leaders ’gan to say: 
“Sweep up the platform floor!” 


’Twas, hey, and what rehearsals then 


With noises filled the night! 


Blonde, youthful Willems bade their men 


Con foreign scores aright. 


And stirringly did Josef serve 

Two works of measure good. 

Said: 
nerve 

And Bruckner’s joys unhood!” 


“Now, Tarrying will never do!” 
Quoth veteran Walt aloud. 

The Symphony made its début 
And gently moved the crowd. 


Look where above th’ horizon looms 
A Slavie figure bold! 

When Koussevitzkian thunder booms 
Hearers from joy drop cold! 


Now, go not near Carnegie e’er, 
%n concert days, my child! 
For friend Stokowski’s modern fare 
May drive you raving wild! 
* 7 * 


What Would Music Be Without— 


ITLES of Cavaliere, 
and Kammersanger? 


Some 9,374 systems of tone “produc- 
tion”—all “guaranteed”? 

Hearings on Promising Projects before 
Congressional committees? 

Bloodless warfare (a) between singers 
with almost identical time records on 
holding trills; (b) between occupants of 
conductor’s chairs over the relative stren- 
uousness of platform contortions? 

Costume recitals? 

* * ~ 


Lak Me? 
OB: “Miss Squawler’s 
‘Bell Song’.” 
Rob: “Sounds like a dumb-bell!” 


Commendatore 


singing the 
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Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Music Wanted 


A correspondent wants the second 
piano part of Clementi’s Sonata in D, 
Op. 26, No. 3. Anyone willing to part 
with his copy is requested to communi- 
cate with the Question Box Editor. 

- Be 9 


Address of J. E. Sullivan 


Information has been requested re- 
garding the present address of Joseph 
E. Sullivan, tenor, who is said to have 
‘ung in the Hippodrome. 
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More Pronunciations 


duestion Box Editor: 

Please give the correct pronunciations 
Thamar Kar- 
Gabrielle Nicolai 


wsky, Leschetizky, 





Orloff, Maria Kurenko, Elvira de 
Hidalgo, Berta Morena. A. T. 

Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1924. 

Tah-mahr Kahr-sdh-vee-nah; Cdéahr- 
lohs Say-dah-noh; Bry-loff-skee; Géah- 
bree-el Leh-sheh-teet-skee; Neé-coh-ly 
Ohr-loff ; Mah-reé-ah Koor-yéng-koh; El- 
veé-rah day Hee-dahl-goh; Bayr-tah 
Moh-rdy-nah. 


9 9 
*‘Mefistofele”’ in America 


Question Box Editor: 

Was the American premiére of “Mefis- 
tofele” given in the Metropolitan? 

v. ee om 

New York City, Nov. 30, 1924. 

No; the work was give first in this 
country in the Globe Theater, Boston, in 
English, Nov. 16, 1880. New York heard 
it in Italian at the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 24 of the same year. It was 








“Statesmen, summon up your 


the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, | 
| 
| 
| 
1} 


daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 


with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


I 
| 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
| 


| STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


NEW YORK 


Branches 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


in London, Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
| 


Dayton 
Charleston and Huntington 


W. Va.; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 


and Oolumbus, Ohio; 





sung at the Metropolitan in the opening 
season at that house, the first perform- 
ance being given on Dec. 5, 1883. 
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Costs of N. Y. Débuts 


Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me what is the average 
cost of a concert début in one of the 
smaller New York halls. B. M. T. 

Trenton, N. J., Nov. 12, 1924. 


The usual reckoning for a properly 
advertised recital in the two most popular 
halls is about $600 to $700, including 
rental of about $350. The former sum 
includes ali incidentals and also accom- 
panist’s fees. If you can persuade a 


manager to sponsor the event it will 
have a greater degree of prestige. Con- 
siderable local concert experience is ad- 
visable before the metropolitan début. 


ey ae 


About Shading 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it possible to carry shading to such 
a fine point that four “f’s” or four “p’s” 
can be used? C. W. 
Summit, N. J., Nov. 29, 1924. 
No; such markings are extreme, though 
Verdi and Tchaikovsky used _ them. 
Triple “‘p” or “f” is as far as shading 
can be expected to go. 
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ARRY KAUFMAN, pianist-accom- 
panist, was born on Sept. 6, 1894, 

in New York City, where he attended 
the public school 


and also the Col- 
lege of the City 
of New York. 
His musical tal- 
ent manifested it- 
self early, and at 
eight years of 
age he was able 
to play composi- 
tions by ear on 
the piano. Later 
he sang in the 
choirs of various 
New York syna- 
gogues, and in 
1908 he enrolled 
at the Institute 
of Musical Art, 
where he studied 
piano under 
Sigismond Stojowski and harmony under 
Percy Goetschius. Mr. Kaufman went 
to Europe in 1913, studying harmony 
and composition under Kreutzer, but re- 
turned to the United States at the out- 
break of the war. Upon his return to 
America he took up the profession of 





Harry Kaufman 

















accompanist, in which capacity he has 
appeared with many of the most promi- 
nent artists in the last ten years. Among 
those whom he has assisted are the late 
George Hamlin, Toscha Seidel, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Erika Morini, Erna Rubin- 
stein, George Meader, Carl Flesch, 
Jeanne Jomelli, Mischa Mischakoff, 
Carlos Sedano, Edwin Ideler, Arthur 
Hartmann, Gilbert Ross and Miron 
Poliakin. In his work with singers his 
proficiency in Russian, French, Spanish, 
German and Yiddish has been of great 
value in coaching them in their diction. 
In 1921 Mr. Kaufman was one of the six 
winners in the Stadium Concerts Audi- 
tions, chosen from among 785 entrants. 
Mr. Kaufman has arranged for his own 
use the orchestral parts for piano of 
several violin concertos, notably the Men- 
delssohn in E Minor and Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” and has _ received 
letters of commendation from Heifetz, 
Auer and others for his arrangements 
of orchestral parts of Kreutzer’s Etudes. 
Mr. Kaufman has been engaged to ac- 
company the advanced pupils of Carl 
Flesch at the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia three days each week. He was 
married to Lillian Lewez on Sept. 7, 
1921, and is at present teaching and ac- 
companying in New York. 
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Metropolitan Week Enlivened by Return of Artists 


PM MMM 


Elvira de Hidalgo Rejoins 
Company After 14 Years— 
Rosa Ponselle Triumphs in 
“Chenier” — ‘‘Carmen,’’ 
“Parsifal” and “Barber” 
Presented 


politan Opera House was notable 
for the inclusion of three more 
works in the répertoire as well as 
for the re-entry into the company of 
two outstanding artists. The works 
added were “Carmen,” ‘“Parsifal” 
and “The Barber of Seville.” The 
artists were Rosa Ponselle, whom ill- 
ness had prevented from singing 
before, and Elvira de Hidalgo, who 
rejoined the company as guest after 
fourteen years of absence. The re- 
mainder of the week’s répertoire in- 
cluded a masterly performance of 
“Mefistofele,” with Chaliapin in the 
title réle, and repetitions as well of 
“Rosenkavalier,” “Andrea Chenier” 
and “Bohéme.” 


gare fourth week at the Metro- 


Elvira de Hidalgo Comes Back | 


On March 7, 1910, a young Spanish 
girl of seventeen years or so appeared 
at the Metropolitan Opera House as 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” She 
was not a success and was not engaged 
as a member of the organization. On 
the evening of Nov. 27 the same singer 
reappeared in the same réle. She was a 
tremendous success. Thus Elvira de 
Hidalgo made what is known as a “come- 
back.” The performance was to have 
been notable also for the reappearance 
after some fourteen years of Feodor 
Chaliapin as Don Basilio, but Mr. Chalia- 
pin was indisposed and his place was 
taken by Adamo Didur. 


The performance as a whole—it was 
the first time the opera had been given 
this year—was vivacious and delightful. 
Not a little of the spirit was due to 
Mme. de Hidalgo as well as the comedy 
talents of the incomparable Marie Matt- 
feld and Pompilio Malatesta—who some- 
times went a step too far—Adamo Didur 
and, most of all, Giuseppe De Luca as 
Figaro. Add to these Mario Chamlee’s 
fine Almaviva and the result was ap- 
propriate to Thanksgiving. 

Mme. de Hidalgo’s one phrase in the 
first act gave earnest of what was to 
come later. She was pardonably ner- 
vous in the slow part of “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” and showed a tendency to aspirate 
her fiorituri, but a burst of applause 
encouraged her and she finished the aria 
in fine style. In the Music Lesson Scene 
she sang “Ombra_ Leggiera” from 
“Dinorah” and, with the accompaniment 
of a piano backstage, an interesting 
Spanish song, “The Daughters of Ze- 
bedee,” by Chapi. 

As a voice, Mme. de Hidalgo’s organ 
is not an amazing one except in compass. 
In the middle register there was a 
frequent “white” quality, which disap- 
peared, however, about F on the fifth 
line. From that point upward the 
quality was lovely and the extreme high 
notes as far as F in Alt were clear and 
firm. Rapid scale passages were de- 
livered with beautiful clarity and diffi- 
cult staccato ornaments were perfectly 


done. The enunciation was good for the 
most part. Dramatically Mme. de 
Hidalgo made an engaging Rosina. 


Bobbed hair detracted somewhat from 
her appearance, but she was thoroughly 
Spanish and her two gorgeous costumes 
seemed perfectly in period. She entered 
into the gaiety of the performance and 
quickly played up to some impromptu 
tomfoolery of Mr. Malatesta and Mme. 
Mattfeld. Her singing of “The Daughters 
of Zebedee” leads one to conjecture that 
she will be more than interesting on the 
concert platform. 

Mr. Chamlee sang very beautifully and 
his “Eeco Ridente” was a lovely piece 
of classical vocalization. He also keyed 
the part in the exact tone of mock seri- 
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Weaver—the Choice of 
Many Masters 


The spirit gaily calls, and willing keys respond; comes sorrow with 
its sombre tread, and love, with fiery passion—player and instrument 


unite to give them life and feeling. 


Because it complements the 


master, instead of merely serving him, great musicians acclaim the 
Weaver Piano one of the supreme musical achievements of the age. 


To understand this perfect instrument you must hear it, play it, feel 


its magic spell. 


Let us direct vou to the nearest Weaver dealer. 


Weaver Piano Co., Inc. 
W eaver-York-Livingston-Mercer Pianos 


York, Pa. 








ousness that made it very telling. Mr. 
De Luca created a furore with “Largo 
al Factotum” and delivered the patter 
at an amazing rate of speed. Save for 
a somewhat crude makeup, Mr. Didur’s 
Don Basilio was amusing and his “Calun- 
nia” aria deliciously done both vocally 
and comically. Messrs. Reschiglian and 
Paltrinieri completed the cast and Mr. 
Papi conducted. ; J. A. H. 


“Mefistofele” Repeated 


‘““Mefistofele” was repeated on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 24 with the same cast as 
that of the previous performance. Mr. 
Chaliapin, in fine voice, gave a tremen- 
dous performance of the title réle and 
Mr. Gigli as Faust sang superbly. His 
“Dai Campi” and “Forma Ideal” were 
exquisite in every way. Mme. Alda as 
Margherita was at her very best in the 
Prison Scene, and it has seldom been 
sung better. Miss Peralta as Elena did 
both her lyric and dramatic passages ex- 
ceedingly well and was a commanding 
figure to the eye. The minor réles were 
capably filled by Mary Bonetti, Kathleen 
Howard, Angelo Bada and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri. Tullio Serafin conducted mag- 
nificently. His injection of fine points of 
expression into the score has improved 
it immensely. J. A. H. 


The First “Carmen” 


The season’s first performance of 
“Carmen” at the Metropolitan on Nov. 26 
brought forward Florence Easton in the 
title réle, and was further made notable 
by the début in this house of Joan Ruth, 
who appeared as Frasquita. | Under 
Louis Hasselmans, the performance 
moved briskly. 

Miss Easton’s interpretation of Car- 
men, bearing the impress of an alert 
mind and a sincerely musical tempera- 
ment, loses none of its power by repeti- 
tion. As Micaela Queena Mario sang 
with technical skill and an innate feel- 
ing for the beauty of line and phrase. 
Miss Ruth disclosed a voice of pure 
quality, handled with an_ intelligence 
that was also displayed in her acting. 
Henriette Wakefield was a capable Mer- 
cedes. 

Giovanni Martinelli replaced Miguel 
Fleta in the leading tenor rdéle, owing 
to the latter’s indisposition, and sang 
with his accustomed authority. José 
Mardones was the Toreador, picturesque 
and vocally satisfying. The rdéle of 
Zuniga was ably taken by Giovanni Mar- 
tino. Lawrence Tibbet was Morales and 
Paolo Ananian and George Meader were 
respectively the Dancaire and Remen- 
dado. 

Five ballet numbers in the fourth act 
were effectively presented, the first ap- 
pearance of Rosina Galli this season be- 
ing a feature of this part of the per- 
formance. D. B. 


4 Thanksgiving “Parsifal” 


“Parsifal,’ now doing duty only as 
a holiday event-extraordinary after its 
brief career as a répertoire “revival,” 
was the inevitable choice for the Thanks- 
giving Day matinée.. Four hours and 
fifteen minutes of it completely pre- 
émpted the afternoon for its concele- 
brants. There were the usual cuts and 
also the usual longueurs, but the old 
magic of the music—a magic that asserts 
itself even after one has joined the ranks 
of those who believe that the work repre- 
sents a decline in Wagner’s thematic 
creation—wove again its half-mystic 
speil; and the grandiosity of the spec- 
tacle stunned the senses of those who 
came to it not too much preoccupied with 
its lapses from tradition and its occa- 
sional conflict with the letter of the stage 
directions. 

The Metropolitan settings will doubt- 
less continue to be a source of contro- 
versy as long as they are used. But 
they are aging rapidly and perhaps the 
time is not far away when a new deal, 
scenically, will be necessary. Meanwhile 
the most carping Wagnerite can scarcely 
be insensible to the beauty of the Grail 
tableau ending the work, in which the 
lighting is used with consummate art. 

Thursday’s cast was in no respects 
a novel one. Margaret Matzenauer’s 
Kundry had its familiar merits. Rudolf 
Laubenthal’s Parsifal was perhaps the 
best of recent years. The Gurnemanz 
of Paul Bender was again a portrayal 
of much sympathy and distinction. Mr. 
Schiitzendorf’s Klingsor also had its 
good qualities. The outstanding per- 
sonality of the cast, however, was, of 
course, Clarence Whitehill as Amfortas, 


an embodiment which retains its nobility 
and its poignancy of suffering even when 
—as on Thursday—the voice sounds 
worn and does not carry. Others in the 
cast were Mmes. Telva, Dalossy, Hunter, 
Roéseler, Anthony, Delaunois, Robertson 
and Ryan and Messrs. Ananian Bada, 
Schlegel, Meader and Altglass. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. os 


“Rosenkavalier” Again 
g 


At Friday evening’s repetition of 
“Rosenkavalier” the lovely singing of 
Queena Mario as Sophie stood out, even 
in the company of such fine artists as 
Maria Jeritza and Florence Easton. It 
was a delight to hear the cruelly high 
phrases of the part sung with perfect 
freedom and with caressing, floating tone. 
Mention must again be made also of the 
silvery beauty with which Ralph Errolle 
sang the tenor air of the first act levée. 
The cast was a duplication of that of 
the week previous, including, besides 
those already mentioned, Mmes. Réseler, 
Howard, Guilford, Hunter, Bonetti, 
Wells and Leweck and Messrs. Bender, 
Schiitzendorf, Bada, Meader, Altglass, 
Schlegel and Gustafson. Mr. Bodanzkv 
was the much-waltzed conductor. 


Ponselle Re-enters 


Rosa Ponselle effected her re-entry into 
the ranks of the Metropolitan fold as 
Madeleine in Giordano’s “Andrea Che- 
nier” on the afternoon of Nov. 29 and 
from her first appearance on the stage 
gave evidence that she had fully re- 
covered from her recent illness and is in 
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Successful Songs 


Robert Braine 


7 


Lincoln 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge) 


Brown Men 
(Oliver Ditson) 


It Is for You 


(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge) 
Winter at the Door 


(Arthur P. Schmidt) 


Another Day 


(Arthur P. Schmidt) 


That Day We Met 


(Arthur P. Schmidt) 


The Romantic Rose 


(Arthur P. Schmidt’ 


Angel Child 
(ENCORE SONG) 
(Schuberth) 


Sung by: Elsie Baker, George 
Reimherr, Joseph Mathieu, 
Joseph Lautner, Fred Patton, 
Devora Nadworney, Ethel 
Grow, Mabel Corlew, Ann 
Luckey, Frederic Baer, Wal- 
ter Mills, and others. 
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Programs of Wide Variety Given for New York Music Lovers 
—Beethoven Association Heard in Second Concert—Elsa 
Alsen Appears for First Time as Recitalist—Paul White- 
man Continues Jazz Exposition— Series of Musicales 
Begins at Ritz-Carlton—Bauer and Rachmaninoff Make 
First Appearances of Season 








Mordkin, the Russian dancer, once 
acclaimed in New York. 

Several promising débutants were 
heard and old favorites returned for 
first appearances of the season while 
several were heard for a second time. 
The Beethoven Association gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season, the Elshuco 
Trio continued its series of Brahms 
chamber-music concerts, the Ritz-Carl- 
ton series of concerts began and Paul 
Whiteman was heard again. 

The pianists of the week were 
Frances Hall, Constance McGlinchee, 
Gitta Gradova, Harold Bauer and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. The singers were Clara 
Clemens, Hercules Pascal, Roland Hayes, 
Elena Gerhardt, Ignacy Dygas and 
Walter McNally. Violinists were Jac- 
ques Goutmanovitch, Francis Macmillen 


and Nickos Cambourakis. Richard 
Keys Biggs, organist, was heard in 
recital. 


Clara Clemens’ Fifth 


French and Russian composers divided 
the fifth program of the series of seven 
being given in Town Hall by Clara Clem- 
ens. The Muscovites spoke through Ger- 
man, French and English translations, 
the clarity of which was not enhanced 
by the singer’s manner of enunciation. 
There was much that was attractive in 
Mme. Clemens’ material and she again 
succeeded in envisaging the varying 
moods of songs of widely divergent styles 
and qualities. Her audience applauded 
heartily, with every indication of appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. Walter Golde 
played admirable accompaniments. 


B. B. 


Frances Hall, Pianist 


How numerous the young pianists who 
appear in introductory recitals at 
Aeolian or Town Hall and then, so far 
as New York is concerned, are heard of 
no more! Occasionally one returns for 
a second recital, and if this is followed 
by a third, it is usually fair to assume 
that an auspicious start has been made 
toward a career. 

Frances Hall, of Erie, Pa., has made 
such a beginning, the program. she 
played in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 24 being the third she has given 
in these music-cluttered environs. Her 
recital was a very ereditable one, demon- 
strating considerably more than mere 
persistence. Her tone was musical, her 
range of dynamics extensive, her technic 
quite adequate to all she undertook, and 
her mental concepts clear and well poised. 
If she is not yet fully ready to lift into 
realms of light the ponderous F Minor 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST | 


ONCERT-GOERS of all kinds found pabulum to their taste in 
‘| the various concert halls during the past week, jazz to Bach 
being given, with practically every composer of note appearing 
on programs of recitalists. 
/ favorable impression with the defunct Wagnerian Opera Com- 

pany two seasons ago, was heard in recital, and Mikail 


Elsa Alsen, who created such a 


the partner of Pavlowa, was again 





Sonata of Brahms, which she made the 
hub and center of her program, she did 
not falter under it, and she succeeded 
in giving it a faithful performance that 
had many good qualities and only nega- 
tive faults. 

More within her present province were 
three Schubert Moments Musical, and 
the Fauré, Korngold, Hutcheson and 
Saint-Saéns numbers of her final group. 
There was a gratifying musical sensi- 
tiveness in the Schubert group, which, 
without any lack of the necessary 
lightness, yielded the sense of solid at- 
tainment, based on a firm foundation in 
the pianist’s art. o TF. 


Beethoven Association 


There is no suggestion of awe of the 
classics at the Beethoven Association. 
There is only frank enjoyment. The art- 
ists at the second concert on Monday 
evening, Nov. 24, at Aeolian Hall, had 
almost as good a time as the audience. 
The Lenox String Quartet, Sandor Har- 
mati and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violins; 
Nicholas Moldavan, viola, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, ’cello, gave a spirited, clear per- 
formance of the Haydn Quartet in F, 
Op. 77, No. 2, to begin the program. It 
had an enchanting quaintness from the 
tripping minuet to the vivacious finale 
and a spontaneous and contagious gaiety. 

Helen Stanley and Ernest Hutcheson 
were the soloists in the second group, 
although Mr. Hutcheson modestly kept 
his name off the program. Mme. Stanley 
sang Schumann and Schubert songs, the 
merry, tongue-twisting ones, delightfully, 
the more serious ones a little too sol- 
emnly, with too determined an emphasis. 
In Schumann’s “Schneegléckchen” and 
“Auftrige” and Schubert’s “Die Forelle”’ 
and “Rastlose Liebe” she showed an un- 
derstanding of lieder singing but a 
tendency to extravagant gesture which 
was incongruous. Ernest Hutcheson 
played fluent accompaniments’ which 
achieved solo qualities without intruding 
on the singer. 

Chausson’s “Chanson  Perpetuelle,” 
slightly abbreviated, lost the subtlety 
of its sensuous nuances in an unfinished 
performance by Mme. Stanley, Mr. 
Hutcheson and the Lenox players. There 
was no evidence of the impeccable tech- 
nic with which one usually associates 
these artists and the Beethoven concerts. 
It seemed almost like a first reading. 
Perhaps it, was. 

Sigismund Stojowski joined three of 
the Lenox players for the Schumann 


Piano Quartet in E flat. He gave a 
finished performance of the piano part, 
sensitive rhythmically and full and sure 
in tone. The strings were a little un- 
certain, but the quartet had, neverthe- 
less, a certain freshness and whimsy. 
It lacks the force of the better-known 
quintet, but perhaps because of that it 
has the advantage of not being ra 


Jacques Goutmanovitch, Violinist 


Jacques Goutmanovitch, violinist, who 
made his début last season, reappeared 
in Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 24. 
Mr. Goutmanovitch played, with fine mu- 
sicianship and good taste, a program 
that began with the comparatively un- 
familiar Sonata in G by Lekeu and in- 
cluded Bach’s Concerto in E, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Sérénade Melancholique” and 
shorter numbers. Of these last a “La 
Chasse,” by Mondonville, a violinist of 
Eighteenth Century France, was particu- 
larly enjoyable: The Lekeu work is quite 
easy to listen to, and to Mr. Goutmano- 
vitch must go the credit of keeping its 
sometimes saccharine sweetness from be- 
coming a bore. The Bach Concerto was 
a little rough in spots, but was played 
with serious intent and _ reverence. 
Wienawski’s Capriccio-Valse gave the re- 
citalist the opportunity of revealing a 
brilliant technic, as did a “Lamacueca” 
by White. Mr. Goutmanovitch was ably 
assisted at the piano by Vera Giles. 

W. S. 


Mikhail Mordkin Returns 


Revues of the type of the Greenwich 
Village Follies are not ordinarily within 
the province of the music reviewers. Per- 
haps the profession would be a cheerier 
one if they were. But when an artist of 
the dance so widely known as Mikhail 
Mordkin adds his name and the names 
of a very capable supporting company 
to the roster of revue entertainers, then 
the mortal condemned to endless pursuit 
of symphonies, operas, sonatas, vocalises, 
con sordinos and high-brow jazz demen- 
tias, can sit back and survey the eternal 
feminine as represented by pulchri- 
tudinous models and the pepper-box 
Keene twins, with a clear sense of doing 
one’s duty, and borrow a hearty laugh 
or two from Moran and Mack without 
admitting anything incriminating. 

Mr. Mordkin’s part of the program 
comprised a Valse Caprice to music by 
Rubinstein, danced with Lydia Semyo- 
nova, a mimetic scena centering about a 
Jester and his adoration for his Queen, 
in which he was assisted bv Meeka Ald- 
rich, David K. Morrie and Robert Alton, 
with music by Rachmaninoff, and a Bac- 
chanale with Mme. Semyonova and the 
ensemble, the music by Glazounoff. There 
were other dance numbers by Mme. 
Semyonova, Anna Ludmilla, Brohislava 
Pozhitskaya and Mikhail Arshansky, not 
to mention typical revue features in 
which dancing of the Broadway variety 
held the reins. 

Well remembered from his appearances 
with Mme. Pavlowa a decade ago, Mr. 
Mordkin returned as superb a physical 
specimen as before, and moved with 
characteristic lightness and grace. An 
expressive face and freedom from excess 
in gesture were united with the other 
qualities of his art. His experienced hand 
was also evident in the choreography of 


'Bach to Jazz Heard on Programs in N. Y. Concert Week 








the numbers in which his ensemble ap- 
peared. 

Praise must be given the lovely dan- 
cing of Miss Ludmilla and the lightness 
of foot of Mme. Semyonova. If there 
were no limits on space, something might 
also be said of some of the music of the 
revue, which included a repetition of part 
of the program recently given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House by Vincent 
Lopez’s symphonic jazzists. But other 
material has first call. i A 


Constance McGlinchee’s Début 


Constance McGlinchee, pianist, created 
an exceedingly favorable impression in 
her début recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 24. Miss McGlinchee 
shows not only decided ability but excel- 
lent preparation and much promise. Her 
interpretations did not disclose any 
startling originality but in a débutante 
this is, perhaps, the part of wisdom. Her 
tone is varied in color and her command 
of dynamic values, broad. With all these 
qualities as a starting point it was not 
surprising as well that her program 
proved interesting. Beginning with the 
Beethoven Sonata, “Les Adieux, 1’Ab- 
sence et le Retour,” Miss McGlinchee did 
some excellent playing. The Schumann 
G Minor Sonata, surely one of the most 
beautiful sonatas ever written, was done 
full justice, the Andantino being espe- 
cially well played. In the second group, 
of Chopin, Miss McGlinchee displayed a 
virility of outlook, particularly in the 
“Revolutionary” Etude and the B Flat 
Minor Scherzo. In her final group, of 
comparatively unfamiliar pieces such as 
“Glas” by Florent Schmitt, “Le Sanctu- 
aire,” by Dvorsky, Paderewski’s “Dans 
le Désert” and Debussy’s “Les Collines 
d’Anacapri,” Miss McGlinchee displayed 
her abilities in tone painting, and closed 
her recital brilliantly ‘with Liszt’s F 
Major Polonaise. J. A. H. 


Elsa Alsen as Recitalist 


Only infrequently is so fine a voice 
heard in recital as that of Elsa Alsen, 
soprano of the _ ill-fated Wagnerian 
Opera Company, who presented a song 
program in Aeolian Hall the evening of 
Nov. 25. It is a voice for Isolde and 
Briinnhilde, for Kundry and for Leonore. 
Those who heard her with the German 
voyageurs were prepared for this, and 
the large audience which applauded her 
recital was one to some extent familiar 
with her career abroad. 

Like many another operatic artist, 
Mme. Alsen’s methods are more appro- 
priately those of the theater than of the 
recital hall. Every top tone was a cli- 
max, and the singer’s treatment of her 
numbers was that of one concerned more 
with bigness of line than with the inti- 
mate details which play so important a 
part in the recitalist’s art. Her full- 
voice, when not pushed unnecessarily, 
was rich and stirring, with a sense of 
maturity and depth. Her mezzo-voce 
and pianissimo, too, were lovely. But 
some of her phrasing—such, for instance, 
as dividing ‘‘vater” as if it were two 
words—was iniudicious, to say the least. 
The swirl of the Wagnerian orchestra- 
tion conceals many such defects in the 
opera houses, but the recital hall exposes 
them mercilessly. 

Mme. Alsen was most successful with 
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the weightier numbers of two Schubert 
and Brahms groups, where nobility of 
voice and breadth of concept were most 
telling. She also sang successfully the 
“Aria of Gismonda” from Handel’s “Ot- 
tone,” and gained further applause in 
group of folk-songs and French lyrics. 
The folk-group included, beside French, 
German, Italian and Bohemian numbers, 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple 
Blossom” and “Where, Oh, Where Has 
Johnny Gone?” which, according to the 
program, were sung in “Irish.” To the 
listener it approximated English. 


All in all, the impression created by. 


Mme. Alsen was that of a very fine 
operatic artist somewhat out of her ele- 
ment. 

Frank Bibb played discreet and able 
accompaniments. © Ft. 


Richard Keys Biggs 


With the Speyer memorial organ to 
play, and an attentive audience of lib- 
eral proportions to applaud, Richard 
Keys Biggs, of Brooklyn, gave a recital 
under auspicious circumstances at Town 
Hall the evening of Nov. 25. His pro- 
gram was one of a diversity of styles and 
one which permitted him to make use of 
virtually all the resources of the instru- 
ment. Of course, Bach and Franck were 
represented, the former by his Prelude 
and Fugue in E Minor. the latter by the 
first half of his Choral in B Minor and 
his Finale in B Flat. Present-day music 
also had a place, Mr. Biggs playing 
early on his program an Andante from 
Borowski’s A Minor Sonata and a 
Scherzo by Rogers. Vierne, Stebbins, 
Boellmann, Torjussen, Bossi and (in- 
evitably) Widor were among other com- 
posers drawn upon. A group of three 
French Christmas carols was attrac- 
tively introduced. 

Without attempting to substantiate or 
to dispute the description of Mr. Biggs 
on the printed program as America’s 
“foremost” organist, it can be written 
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that his program was played with much 
artistry and fine musicianship. Delicate 
effects were achieved with much felicity, 
and gradations of power were skillfully 
worked out. Throughout the registra- 
tion was clear and clean, and effects of 
contrasting color were accomplished 
without loss of continuity of phrase or 
breaking of rhythms. B. B. 


Macmillen Heard Again 


Stepping out of the beaten track trod 
by many violinists in making recital pro- 
grams, Francis Macmillen presented two 
unfamiliar and highly interesting works 
at the concert he gave in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 25 with Richard Hageman at the 
piano. These compositions were Fauré’s 
Sonata in A and a Concerto in D Minor 
by Baron d’Erlanger. Other numbers on 
the printed list were César Thomp- 
son’s Passacaglia “after Handel,” and a 
“Serenade a Columbine” from the pen of 
Pierné. 

Mr. Macmillen, who has not played in 

New York for three seasons, has devel- 
oped and refined his playing very notice- 
ably in the interim. His tone is as warm 
and mellow as ever, and his technic as 
sure; but today these admirable features 
of his art are supplemented by an in- 
creased restraint and perception of 
dynamic values. Mr. Macmillen was 
careful to distinguish between the deli- 
cate poetry of Fauré’s Sonata and the 
larger scope of the Concerto, reserving 
for the latter a breadth of style that 
might have made the Sonata more im- 
mediately effective, but which would cer- 
tainly have robbed it of much of the 
finesse that characterized his interpreta- 
tion. The last note of the Concerto had 
scarcely been sounded when applause, 
held in check until the music ceased, 
burst forth with a force that was prob- 
ably greater for its momentary suspen- 
sion. 
Honors in performance of the Sonata 
were shared by Mr. Hageman, who was 
at all times thoroughly in accord with 
the violinist. D. B. 
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The Second Plaza Musicale 


The second of the series of six “Musi- 
cal Mornings” that are being presented 
at the Hotel Plaza by Andres de Segu- 
rola took place on Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
The artists on this occasion were Lu- 
crezia Bori and Ralph Errolle, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Miss Bori sang 
Suzanna’s air from Mozart’s ‘Nozze 
di Figaro,” “Ouvre ton Coeur,” by 
Bizet, “Ninna Nanna,” by Manuel de 
Falla, and “Occhi de Donna Amata,” by 
Marinuzzi. She also sang, with Mr. 
Errolle, the Duet from Act III of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Mr. Errolle sang “Il mio 
tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” two songs, 
“The Lights of Home” and “Love, 
Awake,” by Linn Seiler, “Il Neige,” by 
Bemberg, and “Je t’aime,” by Massenet. 
Miss Bori sang with the ease and beauty 
of tone that always distinguishes her 
work, and Mr. Errolle’s performance was 
highly enjoyable. Lowell Sherman, dis- 
tinguished actor, gave an enjoyable “Fif- 
teen Minutes of Causerie.” W.S. 


Ritz-Carlton Musicale 


At the first of the Ritz-Carlton Musi- 
cales, given in the ballroom the after- 
noon of Nov. 26, Feodor Chaliapin, Anna 
Fitziu and Paul Bernard were the artists. 
Announcement was made that a part of 
the proceeds of the series would be de- 
voted to child welfare work, and the 
presence of an audience which filled 
every seat furthered the hope that these 
proceeds will not be small. There are 
to be six of the musicales in all. 

Mr. Chaliapin followed his now fa- 
miliar custom of announcing his songs 
by number, and there was the usual 
hurried turning of pages in the books of 
words to find the numbers. His voice 
was perhaps not at its best, but his 
gripping way of dramatizing his songs 
made each one a thing of fascination and 
appeal. The listener may not altogether 
approve of details of his treatment of a 
number so purely vocal in character as 
“Le Cor,” but he cannot deny its effec- 
tiveness. 

Miss Fitziu sang a group of Strauss 
songs and numbers by Marx and Rich- 
ard Hageman, the last-named supplying 
her accompaniments with his customary 
art. Her two groups were invested with 
charm of voice and charm of personality. 

Mr. Bernard’s violin playing had the 
good qualities which he revealed in his 
first New York recital a year ago. He 
presented Sarsate, Pugnani - Kreisler, 
Tchaikovsky and Kreisler numbers with 
a warm tone and clean technic. Miss 
Rosa Bernard played his accompaniments 
and Max Radinowitz did like duty for 
Chaliapin. Hearty applause greeted the 
artists. B. B. 


Gitta Gradova Plays 


Gitta. Gradova, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 26. Miss Gradova confirmed the 
impression made at her début last year 
as to her excellence as an exponent of the 
music of Scriabin. In several works by 
this composer, notably the Fourth So- 
nata, the recitalist was at her best. The 
Sonata, one of the finest compositions of 
the inventor of the “Mystic Chord,” was 
splendidly played, with well-gauged 
dynamics and a tone of exceptional 
beauty. The other Scriabin works, 
though of less musical worth, also re- 
ceived good performances. Miss Gradova 
began with the Bach Italian Concerto, 
which she did well for the most part, 
although some of the inner voices were 
not made sufficiently evident. A group 
that closed the program included the 
Tango and Seguidilla of Albeniz, a 
“Tragedy Fragment” by Medtner, an 
Intermezzo and the “Hopak” of Mous- 
sorgsky, two of the lesser Chopin num- 
bers. and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. Miss 
Gradova erred somewhat in taking the 
fortissimo in a Chopin Waltz as vigor- 
ously as she would in a Polonaise, but 
aside from this her: Chovin was good. 
Two Scriabin works, the D Sharp Minor 
Studv from On. 8 and the “Désir,” and 
Cyril Scott’s “Danse Négre” were among 
her encores. W. S. 


Hercules Pascal, Bass 


Hercules Pascal, a bass of lofty stature 
and deep voice, made his New York 
début in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 26, assisted by Elinor Whitte- 
more, violinist. Mr. Pascal was obviously 
suffering from a cold, but even in spite 
of this his singing had much that was 
both excellent and interesting. The voice 
is one of rich color and although heavy 


in caliber, has a lyric quality quite un- 
usual in organs of such profundity. The 
program, in groups of two numbers each, 
might have been better selected. Bee- 
thoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” is not an 
interesting song in any case, and sung 
in French, it was even more insipid. 
The original poem of Carl Loewe’s “Tom 
the Rhymer,” having been English, it 
seemed a pity that Mr. Pascal did not 
sing it in this language, but one is 
grateful for a little Loewe in any tongue. 
Schubert’s “Du Bist die Ruh,” and num- 
bers by Bizet, Samara, Lambelet, Deems 
Taylor and Moussorgsky were all artis- 
tically delivered and won the artist well 
deserved applause. 

Miss Whittemore was heard in num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Wieni- 
awski, Schubert, Burleigh and Pugnani. 
She played with fair tone and excellent 
technic and was liberally applauded. 
Solon Alberti played artistic accompani- 
ments. Jd. A. Hi. 


Paul Whiteman Again 


With standees banned, Aeolian Hal! 
held a capacity audience the afternoon 
of Nov. 28 for Paul Whiteman and his 
concert orchestra, giving what the pro- 
gram described as “an entertainment of 
American music.” There were some va- 
cant seats, to be sure. But they were 
seats which had been set aside for the 
reviewers. Even a critic can get his fill 
of jazz, and if he retains some semblance 
of interest in this sort of thing after 
several experiences with it, he is very 
likely to feel that he can write just as 
aptly concerning it if he stays away. 
Which is by way of confession that the 
present writer heard at least half of the 
program under discussion. 

Due praise must be accorded the qual- 
ity of the performance, which had a high 
degree of technical finish. But to. at- 
tempt to distinguish between the num- 
bers played and to enumerate their 
various eccentricities seems the apogee 
of futility. As has been true of other 
concerts of the type, there was much that 
had only the faintest hint of jazz in its 
musical effect. Many of the numbers 
can best be described as “popular music 
elaborately orchestrated.” Some of it, as 
the “Three American Pieces” of East- 
wood Lane, were conscious art products 
which would have sounded approximately 
the same if scored for the traditional 
small orchestra. Others were musical 
comedy potpourris, given added brilliance 
as arranged for Mr. Whiteman’s alto- 
gether admirable ensemble. Ferdie Grofe, 
whose instrumentation has real mastery 
of its kind, contributed two examples of 
out-Straussing Strauss and out-Mahler- 
ing Mahler. 

There were sentimental vocal inter- 
ruptions by Morton Downey and some 
prodigious banjo playing by Michael 
Pingitore to emphasize that this was, 
after all, not a concert but an enter- 
tainment. The chief impression which 
the writer carried away was not one as 
to the future of jazz—which already is 
in its decline, despite its fashionableness 
—but whether there is not something 
really worth while in the rich sonorities 
of the jazz-band’s brass. Hector Berlioz 
was not one of those who scorned the 
saxophone, which was a new instrument 
in his day. His emendations to his 
treatise on instrumentation indicate that 
he expected it to find a place in the 
symphonic orchestra. True, as it is, that 
the quality obtrudes if used in an ordi- 
nary way as a member of either the 
woodwind or the brass choirs, the depth 
and vitality which it adds to the tutti of 
big effects is really remarkable. One 
felt that Mr. Whiteman’s climaxes 
eclipsed in stirring resonance the much 
larger symphonic ensembles, largely by 
reason of the roundness and brilliance 
of the saxophone group. a 2. 


Roland Hayes’ Second Concert 


Roland Hayes gave another of his 
inimitable recitals, this time for the 
benefit of Fisk University, in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 28, afford- 
ing an evening of unalloyed delight to 
an audience that would have been con- 
siderably larger were the capacity of 
the hall greater. As it was, both audi- 
torium and stage were packed, with sev- 
eral rows of standees fronting the rail. 
Mr. Hayes sang with all his wonted re- 
gard for style, niceties of phrasing and 
diction and always with a sincerity that 
lent distinction to all he sang. Begin- 
ning with a group by Bach, Beethoven 
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PORTLAND GIVES WELCOME 
TO SINGERS AND PLAYERS 





symphonic and Chamber Music Is Inter- 
spersed with Vocal and Organ 
Recital Programs 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 29.—Eva Gau- 
hier, soprano, gave her “Java to Jazz” 
program under the Elwyn Concert Bu- 
reau with success. Gordon Hampson 
was piano soloist and accompanist. 

Charles Courboin, organist, played 
under the management of W. T. Pangle 
in the auditorium recently, giving fine 
interpretations of numbers by Saint- 


Saéns, Debussy-Courboin, and Wagner. 

Jaques Gershkowitsch conducted a 
second symphony concert given’ by 
resident musicians under the direction of 
Lee H. C. Orbach. Mr. Gershkovitch 
received much applause for his reading 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and 
music by Massenet and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off. A string quintet played his arrange- 
ment of a number by Grieg. 

The Apollo Club, led by W. H. Boyer, 
opened its eighteenth season on Nov. 20, 
assisted by Guiseppe Giorgi, tenor. The 
program included Dupare’s “Dream- 
world” and “Where’er you Walk,” ar- 
ranged by Charles Gilbert Spross and 
dedicated to the club. 

Geraldine Farrar and her “Carmen” 
company were presented by Steers and 
Coman, on Nov. 21. Miss Farrar was 
assisted by Neira Riegger, Emma Noe, 
Luigi Pasinati, Joseph Royer and Marcel 
Vision. Carlo Peroni conducted. 

The Portland Chamber Music Trio 
created an artistic atmosphere at its 
concert in the Art Museum on Nov. 23. 
Members are Susie Fennell Pipes, vio- 
lin; Ferdinand Konad, ’cello, and J. 
Hutchison, piano. 

A MacDowell Club meeting recently 
heard Carl Denton, leader of the Port- 
land Symphony give an address on or- 
chestral instruments. Frederick W. 
Goodrich analyzed a symphony, and a 
program was given by a string quartet, 
consisting of Frank Eichenlaub and 
Louis Ambrosch, violins; Ted Bacon, 
viola, and Ferdinand Konrad, ’cello, and 
a piano ensemble; Mesdames F. B. New- 
ton, H. D. G. Baxter, Dean Douglas and 
John Waldron. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Sousa’s Band Pleases Nashville Audience 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 8.—Sousa’s 
Band gave excellent programs at matinée 
and evening performances in Ryman 
Auditorium on Oct. 23. Nora Fauchald, 
soprano, was soloist. 

Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 


New York Philharmonic Players Give 
Concert in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 29.—An orches- 
tra composed of members of the New 




















York Philharmonic was conducted by 
Maximilian Pilzer at a concert in the 
new auditorium of the Y. M. and Y. W. 
H. A. building on Nov. 27. The program 
included the “Tannhauser” Overture, the 
Largo from the “New World” Symphony 
and the “Blue Danube” Waltz. The 
soloist was Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, 
who played the first movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor. The 
musicians were recalled many times. 
PHILIP GORDON. 


CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
FINDS OAKLAND RESPONSIVE 








Moriz Rosenthal Gives Piano Recital— 
High School Reveals Talent in 
“Bohemian Girl” 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 29.—Zannette 
W. Potter presented the San Francisco 


Chamber Music Society in its first fall 
recital in the Civic Auditorium on Nov. 
11. The players gave Dohnanyi’s D Flat 
Major Quartet, Mozart’s D Major Quar- 
tet for flute and strings, and music by 
Tchaikovsky, Borodin and Glazounoff. 
The personnel includes Louis Persinger, 
leader and first violinist; Louis Ford, 
second violinist; Nathan Firestone, viola 
player, Walter Fernar, ’cellist, and Elias 
Hecht, flautist and founder. 

Alice Seckles, recently presented 
Annie Louise David, harpist, and Max 
Gegna, ’cellist, in her series of matinee 
musicales in the Hotel Oakland. An in- 
teresting number was Handel’s Sonata 


in G Minor. Works by Bach and Bruch 
were also effective. Isabella Arndt 
accompanied. 


The Elwyn Bureau had as its second 
fall attraction Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, 
in Civic Auditorium on Nov. 18. Mozart, 
Schumann and Chopin were all given 
fine interpretations. Especially in the 
Chopin numbers did the pianist hold his 
audience spellbound. 

Alma Gluck sang in Civic Auditorium 
on Nov. 17, under Zannette Potter’s 
management. Samuel Chotzinoff was 
the accompanist, and Marie Rosanoff, 
’cellist, gave two groups. 

Piedmont High School launched its 
winter study course by attending the 
recital of Clair Dux, soprano. Her pro- 
gram comprised songs of Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Bizet, Edward German and 
Geoffrey O’Hare. Seidler Winkler was 
the accompanist. 

Alexander Ball, music supervisor, re- 
cently presented the high school students 
in Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” <A _ forty- 
eight piece orchestra participated, and 
principal parts were well taken by 
Norma Lundgren, Philip Stearns, Ralph 
Srader, William Taylor, William Van 
Dyke and Marjorie Johnston. 

Mrs. ORLEY SEE. 


Maria Ivogiin, soprano, is booked for 
an appearance in Des Moines, Iowa, 
under the auspices of the All-Star Con- 
cert Series. 


MARGARET 
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violin.” 


fine sense of contrasts.” 


tically.” 








Scores Pronounced Success in 


GERMANY and HOLLAND 


(October 1924) 
BERLIN: B. Z. am MITTAG (Dr. A. Weissmann): “America, de- 


priving us of many of our artists, also gives us some: So, 
Margaret Sittig, whom we must remember. 
in her, and her energetic bowing draws a noble tone from her 


BERLIN: WELT RUNDSCHAU: “She has dash, technic, and a 


DRESDEN ANZEIGER: “An artist with sure, impeccable technic, 


deep feeling, and genuine musical sense.” 


BREMEN NACHRICHTEN: “She reaches the highest pinnacles of 


art. The concert ended in a rousing triumph for the artist.” 


AMSTERDAM, ALGEMEEN HANDELSBLAD: “A charming violinist 


with a sonorous, fervent singing tone.” 


ROTTERDAM COURANT: “The audience sheased her enthusias- 
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Apply SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT 


167 West 80th St., New York City 
Trafalgar 9030 


ARIZONA CLUB ZEALOUS 
IN EXTENDING ACTIVITIES 





Phoenix Is Scene of Movements to 
Further Cause of Music by 
Various Enterprises 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Nov. 29.—The Musi- 
cians’ Club, in a membership drive, held 
open house at its first evening meeting 
of the season. Under Norma Rasbury, 


pianist, an _ all-professional program 
was presented. A capacity audience 
heard the concert with enthusiasm. 
Those contributing were Milton Rasbury 
and Frederick E. Smith, violinists; Helen 
Dean Enyeart, soprano; Rafael Villa- 
grana, baritone; Orley Iles, pianist and 
composer; Edith James, dancer; Walter 
Ben Hare, reader; Ermine Hackbarth 
and Alvin Thomas, pianists. 

The Musicians’ Club announces a com- 
petition for the Nora Seeley Nichols 
prize for the best song by an Arizona 
composer who is also a member of a 
federated music club. The prize will 
be awarded March 2. Mrs. C. E. Conner 
is chairman of the contest. 

The executive board of the Arizona 
Federation of Music Clubs held its fall 
meeting in the home of the president, 
Mrs. T. J. Prescott. Members attended 
from Tucson, Bisbee, Mesa and Phoenix. 
The board accepted an invitation from 
the Musicians’ Club of Phoenix to hold 
the next annual meeting in this city, 
April 16 to 18. The Saturday Morning 
Music Club of Tucson will present a 
pageant, “The Spirit of the Desert” by 
Lois Whisler, a member of the club and 
recording secretary of the Arizona Fed- 
eration. Among those present were 
Mrs. H. D. Ross, honorary president, 
and Mrs. W. P. Sims, past president. 

ALEIDA V. PRESCOTT. 





San Jose Entertains Percy Grainger 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 27.—Percy 
Grainger gave a brilliant recital in the 
State Teachers’ College Auditorium for 
the San Jose Musical Association. A 
feature of the program was the “Clog 
Dance” by Howard Hanson, composed 
while Mr. Hanson was dean of the Col- 
lege of Pacific Conservatory. Geraldine 
Farrar appeared in “Carmen” at the 
Victory Theater recently. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Trio of Artists Sing in Des Moines 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Nov. 29.—Helen 
Stanley, soprano; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, and Paul Althouse. tenor. gave 
a program of operatic arias and songs 
before an audience of more than 7000 
persons at the recent convention of the 
Iowa State Teachers. On the following 
night, the same artists gave another 
program in the subscription series pre- 
sented by George Ogden. All the artists 
were tumultuously applauded and forced 
to add many extras. 
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ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Tenor 


Aeolian Hall, Nov. 18th 


N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, 
Nov. 19, 1924 
Ernest Davis last 
Hall. He has a 
ease and smoothness and adequate 
volume and expressive capacity. 


night at Aeolian 
tenor of notable 


N. Y. SUN, Nov. 19, 1924 

Ernest Davis at Aeolian Hall last eve- 
ning gave a song recital blessed 
with an attractive program and 
the able accompaniments of Walter 
Golde. Mr. Davis revealed a voice 
of good quality, well placed and 
endowed with considerable pow- 
ers of expression, 


N. Y. AMERICAN, Nov. 19, 1924 
Ernest Davis is a tenor with an ex- 
ceptional dramatic ability. He 
sang at Aeolian Hall last evening and 
matched a good voice with fervent 
interpretations of old ditties and 
modern romances, 


N. Y. TIMES, Nov. 19, 1924 


Ernest Davis Sings Spiritedly 


Ernest Davis, tenor, in his Aeolian 
Hall recital last evening, sang Han- 
del’s “‘Where’er You Walk,” ete. It 


was all fresh and spirited, and 
Mr. Davis used freely a 
robust of mellow quality. 


voice 


N. Y. MORNING WORLD, Nov. 19, 1924 
Ernest Davis in Song Recital 

It was an amiable program, sung 

with sensitive appreciation of its 


mild and persuasive moods, 
A. 8S. 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD, Nov. 19, 1924 


Ernest Davis, tenor, at his recital in 
Aeolian Hall, sang a varied pro- 
Zram in suave and appealing 
manner. 


STAATSZEITUNG, Nov. 19, 1924 


Mr. Davis, who appeared last night in 
Aeolian Hall before a well filled audi- 
torium, possesses a tenor voice of fine 
range and volume, and of particularly 
good quality. He also evidences good 
voice culture, which means that he 
has had good training, shows excel- 
lent phrasing and excellent diction, 
which was particularly noticeable 
in his praiseworthy interpretation 
of the German songs. The public 
took very kindly to the sympa- 
thetic, modest young artist. They 
greeted him very warmly, especially 
after the German lieder, to whicn he 
added the prize song from the Meis- 
tersinger. Mr. Golde accompanied 
with his usual mastery. 


In Middle West Jan. 15 to Feb. 15. 


Daniel Mayer 
New York 


Management: 
Aeolian Hall 
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“Mai- 


” 


and Handel, he sang Brahms’ 
nacht,” Wolf’s “Auch kleine Dinge, 
Schénberg’s “Erhebung,” Quilter’s set- 
ting of Shakespeare’s “Blow, Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind,” a fragment from “Omar 
Khayyam” set to an Italian text by San- 
toliquido, Rachmaninoff’s “In the Silence 
of Night,” and a group of Negro spirit- 
uals. Mr. Hayes has the faculty of 
making everything he sings understand- 
able, whether the listener is familiar 
with the language of the song or not, so 
thoroughly does he reveal the inner 
meaning of the poem. Of the spirituals, 
which he naturally sings with convic- 
tion and authority, “New Born Again” 
and “Deep River,” the latter added as 
an encore, were among the most popu- 
lar. The demand for extras was great 
and few had left the hall when the lights 
were turned down. The voice remains 
one of surpassing beauty within its 
rather limited range, but its wide com- 
mand of color and the unerring artistic 
sense of the singer give it a distinction 
which few voices possess. More than a 
word of praise should be said for Wil- 
liam Lawrence, whose accompaniments 
were of the highest order. H. C. 


The Elshuco Trio Again 


The second concert in the cycle of 
Brahms’ chamber music was given by 
the Elshuco Trio in conjunction with the 
Festival Quartet of South Mountain on 
the evening of Nov. 28 in Aeolian Hall. 
The program on this occasion was com- 
posed of the Violin Sonata Op. 100, the 
Clarinet Quintet Op. 115, and the Piano 
Quintet Op. 34. The last named received 
the best performance of the evening, 
with Aurelio Giorni, the pianist, doing 
some of the finest work heard in many 
a day. The Quartet caught his enthu- 
siasm, moreover, and gave an inspired 
reading of this work, which, although 
written nearly thirty years before the 
Clarinet Quintet, shows the same mas- 
tery of form and invention that fills the 
latter piece. Mr. Langenus was the 
clarinetist and he played very beau- 
tifully indeed. The Clarintet Quintet is a 
work that is as modern as almost any- 
thing written today. Although one 
could have wished, at times, for more 
suavity of tone from Hugo Kortschak, 
his playing was good in the main, and 
the general ensemble musicianly and in- 
teresting. W. S. 


People’s Symphony Concerts 


The first of six Friday evening cham- 
ber music concerts at Washington Irving 
High School under the auspices of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts was given 
by the New York Trio on Nov. 28. The 
trio, Clarence Adler, piano; Louis Edlin, 
violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cello, 
gave the Haydn Trio No. 1 in G and the 
Smetana in G Minor. It achieved a deli- 
cacy in the first which provided an ad- 
mirable contrast with the _ sturdier 
rhythms of the Smetana folk strains. 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo was charmingly 
done, as was Kreisler’s arrangement of 
the “Londonderry Air,” announced on 
the program, cancelled and then finally 
given as an encore. The audience was 
attentive and appreciative. H. M. 


Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer demonstrated his fine 
artistry anew at his recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 29. 






His program, as unhackneyed as it was 
generous, began with the Mendelssohn 
Prélude and Fugue in E Minor. He 
made a monumental structure of the 
Fugue, a form in which Mendelssohn 
was proficient. Schumann’s “Wald- 
scenen,” so rarely played in their en- 
tirety, followed, and the nine pieces were 
a joy from beginning to end, and “Vogel 
als Prophet” was played, for once, Lang- 
sam, sehr zart. Mr. Bauer gave a mag- 
nificent performance of César Franck’s 
great Prélude, Aria et Finale. Although 
there are moments of sugary sentiment 
in the Aria, the Prélude and Finale are 
excellent, and the whole as delivered by 
Mr. Bauer was thrilling in the extreme. 
“The Vale of Dreams” and “The Night 
Winds,” by Charles T. Griffes, were very 
interesting and showed how completely 
the composer had mastered his own style, 
even as early as Op. 5. Edward Royce 
was represented by three pieces from “A 
Set of Eight,” and Ernest Bloch by his 
“Poems of the Sea.” The third of these, 
“At Sea,” was a rousing work of 
rhythmic interest, and its technical de- 
mands were conquered successfully by 
Mr. Bauer. 

The last number, strangely enough, 
was the Bach Concerto in D Minor, in 
which Mr. Bauer had the assistance of 
the Lenox String Quartet. The Con- 
certo was beautifully played and after 
repeated demands Mr. Bauer responded 
with an encore. A large audience ex- 
pressed its appreciation with vociferous 
applause. W. S. 


Nickos Cambourakis, Boy Violinist 


Nickos Cambourakis, a lad of four- 
teen years, was heard in a violin recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 
29, accompanied by Diana Graffman. 
Master Cambourakis chose or had chosen 
for him a program that would have been 
of some difficulty even for a mature 
artist. He began with Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata with Auer’s cadenza and 
was heard subsequently in Wieniawski’s 
D Minor Concerto, a group of short 
pieces, and as a closing number Wieniaw- 
ski’s Scherzo-Tarantelle. The young 
artist’s playing exhibited many qualities 
of excellence, a fine, firm tone, an un- 
usual sense of rhythm and general musi- 
cianship. As yet his conceptions are 
boyish rather than deep, which is alto- 
gether desirable in such a young player, 
but if properly watched and guided there 
is every reason to suppose that in a few 
more years he will become a player of 
the first rank. J. D. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Intellectuality and emotional reserve, 
familiar qualities in the playing of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, were perhaps more 
than customarily prominent in a recital 
which he gave in Carnegie Hall the 
afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 30. The pres- 
ence of many standees was attestative 
of the continued popularity of the gaunt 
Russian, who remains a solitary, indi- 
vidual figure among the artists of the 
day, though both in his compositions and 
in his art as a pianist he follows the 
oe of the traditional and the ortho- 
Ox. 

There was nothing of “painting the 
lily” anywhere in this recital. The 


pianist’s Chopin group did not sacrifice 
other qualities for sheer caress of tone. 
Indeed, it turned crystalline at times in 
its fascinating articulation. 


There was 
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also a group of compositions of his own, 
including the G Major and G Flat Pre- 
ludes, and the Strauss-Godowsky ‘“Kun- 
stlerleben” to re-emphasize amply fa- 
miliar qualities of his art. But the 
cardinal numbers of his program natu- 
rally were the Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor and the Liszt 
B Minor Sonata, which were towers of 
technical strength and deep musical in- 
sight. 

Ever a master in schematic treatment 
of what he plays, Mr. Rachmaninoff re- 
built for his listeners the mighty edifice 
of Bach, revealing structural beauties 
of the highest order. The Liszt Sonata, 
too, was a marvel of grasp of material 
and of a technic which was never per- 
mitted to obtrude. The audience was 
tumultuous in its applause and there 
were many extras. oO. 


Gerhardt in Last Recital 


Fairy tales and Canterbury Bells took 
precedence over the customary German 
lieder in Elena Gerhardt’s last concert 
of the season at Aeolian Hall last Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 30. A gathering of 
grown-up children begged for more 
fables, with the result that Mme. Ger- 
hardt repeated the entire number of 
Besley’s “Three Little Fairy Songs.” 
Bantock’s “Will-’o-the-Wisp,” Carpen- 
ter’s “The Lawd Is Smilin’” and Bur- 
leigh’s “The Sailor’s Wife” were among 
the remaining songs in English. 

While these were indicative of a 
stimulating personality and the keenest 
sense of dramatic climax, the real 
artistry of Mme. Gerhardt has made her 
an exponent of the Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf lieder. In “Vor Dem Fenster,” 
“Nachtigall” and “Am Jungsten Tag” 
Mme. Gerhardt successfully hid the ro- 
mantic nature of Brahms beneath a bit 
of classic restraint. The instrumental 
melodies of the symphonist were given 
with all the ease and simplicity of a folk 
tune. In each of the Wolf songs she 
stamped out the one prevailing mood 
with tremendous force. By her voice 
Wolf became the most delicate of Ger- 
man song writers, only to be compared 
with Fauré in France. 

The boundless invention of Wolf’s ac- 
companiments gave Walter Golde an 
opportunity to create fine atmosphere 
for the songs of Mme. Gerhardt, who, in 
return, sang one of his original composi- 
tions, “To an Invalid.” . M. Mz. 


The Little Symphony 


George Barrére’s programs for the 
Little Symphony concerts, he always in- 
sists, are not educational. He calls 
them “vacational.” His program on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 30, at the Henry 
Miller Theater, was a rest for him and 
his audiences from the average banali- 
ties of the daily concert routine. In one 
of his always charming animated pro- 
gram notes Mr. Barrére told his audi- 
ence the history of the first work he 
played, a quaint symphony by Franz 
Christoph Neubauer, a contemporary of 
Mozart. Mr. Barrére and his men gave 
it an old-world, powdered-hair grace and 
a naive appeal. 

Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society, appeared in a dual and 
different réle, as a violinist in his own 
“Suite Antique” with Reber Johnson and 
Jerome Rappaport, a_ boy pianist. 
Jerome Rappaport, who made his Aeo- 
lian Hall début several seasons ago, gave 
the Mozart D Minor Concerto and the 















VICTOR RECORDS 








orchestra played Hué’s delightful “Cau- 
serie” and “Sérénade” and Beethoven’: 
postlude, “Rittersballet.” H. M. 


Ignacy Dygas in Début 


Ignacy Dygas, a Polish dramatic teno: 
of unusual capabilities, made his firs‘ 
New York appearance in recital in the 
Manhattan Opera House on the evening 
of Nov. 30, with Wilfrid Pelletier at th 
piano. Mr. Dygas has evidently had 
considerable operatic experience, noi 
only because of his choice of numbers, 
but from his way of delivering them 
Beginning with the threadbare “Ridi, 
Pagliaccio!” Mr. Dygas quickly mad 
manifest that he was not only the pos 
sessor of a fine voice, but also that h: 
knew how to use it. Following this he 
sang an aria from Paderewski’s “Man 
ru” equally well done, and then three 
Polish songs by Karlowicz. The “Lied 
d’Ossian” from Massenet’s “Werther” 
and a group of Russian pieces completed 
the program. 

Mr. Dygas’ voice is a fine one. Though 
its volume is not great, its quality is 
distinctly a dramatic tenor, and it is 
even throughout. He rather spoiled the 
effect of his songs by standing behind 
the accompanist and leaning over his 
shoulder frequently to read the text. In 
spite of this, however, and a general 
lack of repose of face and body, Mr. 
Dygas gave the impression of being a 
singer far above the average and one 
who will always be heard — _. 


Walter McNally Reappears 


Walter McNally, Irish baritone, who 
made a successful début in the Longacre 
Theater recently, was heard again in the 
same theater on the evening of Nov. 30, 
with Madeleine MacGuizan, violinist, who 
also assisted at his début. Among Mr. 
MeNally’s best numbers were “Ship- 
mates o’ Mine,” “Maureen,” and ‘“Min- 
strel Boy.” Miss MacGuigan played 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois” with a fine tone, her 
interpretation of the former being 
unique in tempo. Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 
Capriccioso” was also well done. Mr. 
MecNally’s program was a diversion after 
the intense dissonance of modern song 
and was greatly enjoyed by his audi- 
ence. H. M. M. 





Dramatic Star Sends Youthful Violinist 
Abroad 

In a small western hotel last summer 

a Russian girl was playing the violi! 

in a dance orchestra to earn a living. 

The gods connived with Tanya Akou- 


mine, however, for Helen MacKellar 
found her there, realized her exceptional! 
talent, and brought her to New York 
to study. After a recent performanc: 
of “The Desert Flower,” in which Miss 
MacKellar is appearing, she _ asked 
Tanya to come behind the scenes. Ther 
she presented her protegée with a fin 
violin, a steamship ticket to Europe, 
and the information that her education 
and living expenses were provided fo! 
three years. Tayna, who lost her faith 
in mankind after the death of her family 
in Russia, again believes in fairy god- 
mothers. 





Russian Symphonic Choir and Pau! 
Whiteman Visit Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 29.—The 
Russian Symphonic Choir under Basil 
Kilbalchich sang to an appreciative au- 
dience in the Playhouse recently. An 
arrangement of the “Volga Boatmen’s 
Song” gained much applause. Pau! 
Whiteman and his orchestra won an 
audience that packed the Playhouse to 
the doors. The audience applauded the 
program from beginning to end. 

THOMAS HILL. 


Ruth Rodgers, soprano, will give 
recital at Penn State College on Dec. 1°, 
and in Syracuse, N. Y., on Dec. 17. Miss 


Rodgers will be heard in recital in New 
York for the first time in January, on 
which occasion Isidore Luckstone wil! 
make one of his infrequent appearances 
at the piano. 


Wanda _ Landowska, harpsichordist, 
will play in Washington, on Dec. 11, and 
at the Music Schools Settlement concert 


in New York, on Dec. 12. On Dec. 19, 
Mme. Landowska will be heard in th: 
Biltmore Musicales series in New York. 
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Change Your Programs at Each Frontier if You 
Would Succeed in Europe, Says Arno Segall 


MLL LULL LLU LLL LOU LELOA CLUE UCL UU UUM TCU TUCO CCU LLL 


=|ACK up your programs 
before you start and 
be sure they are well 
assorted, Arno Segall, 
young American vio- 

linist, who has just re- 
turned from a tour of Europe, would 
advise musicians going across the 
ocean. “You need a different type 
of program for every country,” he 
says. “You must consider not only 
the psychology of your audience— 
you have to do that in America, too 
—but their racial interests, their 
traditions, their instinctive tastes. 

“A program which is a great success 
in Stockholm would find your hall half 
empty in Paris. The program you use 
at the Salle Gaveau would be disastrous 
at the Bliithnersaal. You cannot give 
your public music to which it is antago- 
nistic, which it cannot understand. So 
when you leave a country you must tuck 
the music you have used there away in a 
corner of your memory and dust off a 
new brand after you have passed the 
border.” 

It is only in a polyglot nation like 
America that you can play almost any- 
thing. In countries of homogeneous tra- 
dition, where taste is almost a racial 
reaction, programs must be the col- 
laboration of a psychologist and a mu- 
siclan. As he traveled across Europe 
from Scandinavia to the Balkans, Mr. 
Segall took a little fling at amateur psy- 
chology and he has developed what is 
almost a program formula for each na- 
tion. “In the North,” he says, “in the 
Scandinavian countries, they like techni- 
cal display pieces. For them you must 
play all the brilliant glittering cold 
things, _the virtuoso works. And then 
there is another side to them—the 
strange, almost oriental strains appeal 
to them. You can see it in Grieg, and 
they love their Grieg. I proved it when 
I played Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ 
I was a little nervous about 
the Lalo. I wasn’t sure that I had ana- 
lyzed that little sentimental streak in 
them accurately, but I was right. They 
enjoyed it immensely. It was something 
new to them. You see it is not New 
York where the Lalo is played until the 
public is sated. 








Germany’s Three Bs 


“In Germany, of course, there are still 
the three Bs. If you do not know your 
Bach and your Beethoven in Germany, 
you are not a musician. That is the 
standard they set; after that you must 
show them that you can play. At my 
German concerts with orchestra, and I 
played with orchestra in almost all the 
large cities of Germany, I gave three 
concertos on one program. It is nothine 
unusual to do that in Germany. I sup- 
pose someone began it as a stunt. The 
Pianists saw the violinists do it and they 
thought that they too could play three 
concertos in an evening. It is quite the 
thing now. At first you don’t like the 


an extensive Prologue, 
played without intermission. 


especially at the close, 
ously wrought. Mr. Stojowski, 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 17, 1924: 


of the Philharmonic 
straten yesterday afternoon. 
There are three movements, 


which, with their contrasting moods, 


neo-romantic or pre-modern. 
The Scherzo was truly sparkling. 
ideas. In the theme Mr. 


variations. 





N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 17, 1924: 


The Concerto is not of the conventional form, consisting of 
a Scherzo and a Theme 


There is much of a notably lyric charm, of Polish savor, 
and the variations are skillfully and vari- 
who has treated the piano as a 
part of the orchestra rather than a sharply set-apart soloist, gave a 
fluent, expressive and well blended performance. 


The Piano Concerto by Sigismond Stojowski was the centerpiece 
Society’s Concert under Willem 


played without 

give 
many opportunities for display of execution. 
moments when he introduces a melody as picturesque as a Grieg 
and at no time does he depart from the style which can be termed 


. «+ He is original in his 
Stojowski started with a fine, 
broad statement, which he subsequently disguised through a dozen 


You are sure 
But I 


idea. It sounds heavy. 
the audience will be exhausted. 
have been converted. 

“Playing three concertos you can give 
a well-balanced program and to the 
Germans and to me it is as important as 
a well-balanced meal. You begin with 
the light clearness of Bach for an en- 
trée. You have Brahms for your meat 
and wind up with the Glazounoff for a 
delicious dessert. It not only is nicely 
rounded out, but it gives your audience 
a chance to judge you. In a program of 
light popular numbers with a sonata or 
two dropped in casually, you cannot 
judge an artist, but when you hear him 
in three concertos as different as the 
Bach, Brahms and Glazounoff, you have 
a definite idea, not only of his tone and 
style, but of his emotional reactions, his 
understanding of the music, his limita- 
tions and his ability.” 

French audiences, Mr. Segall found, 
are nationalistic in their musical tastes. 
It is not pure Chauvinism. It is simply 
a natural reaction. They are French 
and they like French music. It is part 
of them. They can understand it. They 
feel the Gallic spirit. “You do not play 
the classics in France,” Mr. Segall con- 
tinues, “at least not much. They like 
their Debussy and their Saint-Saéns and 
now, their Ravel. You can occasionally 
play Bach for them, or Mozart, but no 
Brahms. The Germans, despite the 
academic weight of their taste, enjoy 
Mozart and even Grieg. They seem to 
understand their lightness and charm as 
well as the classical perfection of their 
Bach, Brahms and Beethoven.” 


England “Discovers” Georgia 


In London, Mr. Segall had a strange 
experience. They had heard that he 
came from Georgia. He had an exotic 
name. Georgia was very prominent in 
the news then. The papers were full of 
the union of Soviet Republics, the “beau- 
tiful Georgian women,” the Near East 


Relief. Oh, yes, they remembered 
Georgia. It was another weird part of 
Russia. So when Mr. Segall played the 


Glazounoff Concerto at his concert, they 
said, “He plays it well, but of course 
that was to be expected, since he is a 
Russian.” Mr. Segall was amused, for 
to him Georgia meant Savannah, his 
home town. 

“It was very funny,” he says. “It 
never seemed to occur to them that I 
might be an American. I like the En- 
glish, though. They are so very differ- 
ent from us, so calm and undemonstra- 
tive. But that does not mean that they 
are unappreciative. They applaud po- 
litely and sit there waiting for you to 
give an encore. If they do not move 
from their seats, if they avplaud at all, 
they are enthusiastic. In England I de- 
veloped a new enthusiasm, old English 
music. There has been a revival of in- 
terest in the old Purcell songs and other 
Elizabethan airs, but there has _ been 
practically nothing for instruments. In 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal book my accom- 
panist, Harold Craxton, found a charm- 
ing little dance by an unknown com- 


STOJOWSKI 


Scores as Soloist with New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Nov. 16, 1924 
The World, Nov. 17, 1924: 


The Philharmonic had Sigismond Stojowski as soloist, an announce 
ment which had no small part in bringing the triumphant sign of 
‘Standing Room Only’’ out . 
The audience seemed to forget itself in devotion to the composer 
and his resourceful and imaginative work. 


Telegram-Mail, Nov. 17, 1924: 


Mr. Stojowski’s performance once more made it seem regrettable 
that his public appearances are so few and far between. 


The Morning Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1924: 


Sigismond Stojowski was the soloist yesterday afternoon, 
his second piano-concerto with orchestra. 

a. Ces episodic J 
beautiful passage breaks out on the violins and soars like a bird, 
throbbing with sheer love of life, space and sunshine. 

rng The Scherzo is a good one. 
along with eager orchestral feet and is, throughout, finely or- 


with Variations 


van Hoog- 


, After an 
pause, anc 


the pianist-virtuoso 
There are 


chestrated. 


tender and appealing. 


.-. . he Finale is full of lovely moments for the strings. and 
their obligato accompaniments to the piano solo are frequently 


There is no question that this concerto is full of bits of 


real inspiration, and as a composition interestingly sane it should 
be more frequently played. 


Personal Representative: JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


til 


poser. It was written 300 years ago 
and it is delightful. He arranged it 
for violin and piano and I played 
it at my London concert. They were de- 
lighted with it. It is so fresh and un- 
usual I am going to play it at my New 
York concert in January. I think it 
should have as great an appeal here. 

“It was a discovery for me, as well as 
for my audiences, and I think I enjoyed 
it even more than they did. We always 
think that that type of music began with 
the German classicists. This sixteenth 
and seventeenth century English music 
is surprisingly like Bach. It has some- 
thing of the same naive charm and fresh- 
ness. It appears simple, but it is very 
difficult to play, really, although it 
sounds like a paradox, the virtuoso 
pieces are often easier than these appar- 
ently simple ones.” 

Back from the Germany where they 
demand classicism, and the Rumania, 
where they insist on romanticism, to an 
international America, where tastes are 
as many and as varied as the races, Mr. 
Segall is a little puzzled. “I haven’t 
quite decided on the program for my 
New York concert,” he says. “I know 
how many artists play here and how 
many times a week you hear the same 
thing. The difficulty for a new artist, 
of course, is to find somethine which you 
know, but which has not been overdone. 
That is what I am trying to do. I think 

















Arno Segall, Violinist 


the public resents a new artist’s playing 
unfamiliar works. They think it argues 
a certain superciliousness and condescen- 
sion. After they accept him they are 
willing to let him plav what he wants. 
I just got back from Europe today, but 
I have already heard of a half a dozen 
things which have been played over and 
over again this season. That is what I 
am going to watch for, that is what I 
am going to avoid. I am going to apply 
my theories of program-making to 
America now. I wonder whether I will 
guess right.” HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





SPINET MUSIC HEARD IN 
ODD PROGRAM IN ALBANY 


English Tenor Makes American Début— 
Organist Plays Composition by 
Resident Musician 


ALBANY, Nov. 29.—George Perkins 
Raymond, English tenor, recently made 
his American début under the direction 
of the Albany Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in the Historical Society Audi- 
torium. Mr. Raymond made a fine im- 
pression in old English, Italian and Ger- 
man groups of songs and Negro spirit- 


uals. He also sang “Fussreise,” by 
Hugo Wolf; Schubert’s “Wohin” and 
four modern songs. Celius Dougherty 


of New York was his accompanist. 

Ancient music and familiar songs with 
spinet accompaniment were features of 
the Monday Musical Club program in 
the Historical Society Auditorium. The 
spinet used was once the property of 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria and 
was purchased by Charles M. Van 
Heusen in Vienna. Old English, Welsh 
and Irish songs from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries were given by 
Margaret Ryan, soprano; Jean N. Bar- 
rett and Mrs. Edgar S, Van Olinda, con- 
traltos; Mrs. James H. Hendrie and 
Florence Page, pianists. Lydia F. 
Stevens and Mrs. Van Olinda were the 
accompanists. 

Dr. Ernest Campbell MacMillan of 
Toronto, Can., gave an organ recital re- 
cently under the auspices of the Eastern 
New York Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, in the Cathedral of All 


Saints. Among his numbers was “Song 
of Autumn,” by T. Frederick H. Cand- 
lyn of Albany. 

Dorothy Herrick, a young Albany 
pianist, played before the | Albany 
Woman’s Club at their last meeting. She 
was assisted by Lillian M. Jones, 
violinist. W. A. HOFFMAN. 


MALE CHOIRS WIN SUCCESS 


Indianapolis Singing Societies Give Pro- 
grams of Wide Contrasts 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 29.—Two_ local 
male choruses chose Nov. 24 for the 
opening concerts of their series, the 


Minnerchor in the Academy of Music 
and the Athenaeum Choir in the Athe- 
naeum. The Minnerchor, under Karl 
Reckzeh, was assisted by Elena Ger- 
hardt, soprano, whose solo numbers in- 
clude Wolf’s “Stindchen,”’ Schubert’s 
“Gretchen am Spinnard,” and Schu- 
mann’s “Friihlingsnacht.” 

The Athenaeum Chorus gave a 
gram including music by Jach and 
Handel and Irish and Russian folk- 
sengs. De Witt Talbert conducted and 
Paula Kipp was at the piano. Lois 
Johnston, soprano, sang songs by 
Strauss, Schubert, Wolf and American 
composers. 

The Metropolitan School of Music re- 
cently presented Otis Pruitt, pianist, and 
Nigel Holmes, violinist, in recital in the 
Odeon. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


pro- 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been made 
an honorary member of the Tuesday 
Music Club of Erie, Pa. 





in front of Carnegie Hall. 


playing 


working out of the theme, a deeply 


It bubbles with mirth, races 
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begins to resemble more and more the 
rather banal Bécklin picture which in- 
spired it. As Mr. van Hoogstraten 
played it, it had a pronounced kinship 
to the “Pathétique” with which he ended 
his program—the same tunefulness, a 
little more modernly disguised, the same 
succession of emotional climaxes, the 
same highly enjoyable neurotic despon- 
dency. The romantic conception of 
death, however, is still a sure-fire hit in 
the concert hall, as the audience’s re- 
ception of both the Rachmaninoff and 
the Tchaikovsky proved. 

Mr. Medtner’s performance of the 
Beethoven Fourth Concerto was a wel- 
come interlude of clarity and balance. 
Its sanity under Mr. Medtner’s fingers 
seemed almost a Teutonic precision, sur- 
rounded as it was by pathetic sym- 


phonies. It was a virtuoso performance, 
brilliant, crystalline and almost un- 
emotional. There was some fire in the 


increasing speed of the cadenzas which 
Mr. Medtner has added to Beethoven. 
His determination gave a certain ma- 
jesty to the first movement; his restrain 
in a romantic composition was a welcome 
innovation. H. M. 





From “Childe Harold” to the 
“Golliwog” 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Adela Verne, pianist, 
soloist. Aeolian Hall, Nov. 30, afternoon. 
The program: 


Symphony, “Harold in Italy”....Berlioz 
Viola Solo, René Pollain 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano with 
Orchestra Paderewski 


Miss Verne 
“Jumbo’s Lullaby,” “The Snow Is 
Falling,” ‘“Golliwog’s Cakewalk” 
from “Children’s Corner’’..... Debussy 

It was a far cry from Childe Harold 
to the Golliwog even with Paderewski 
in between. The orchestra was in par- 
ticularly fine fettle and the Berlioz num- 
ber was splendidly played. It is easy to 
see when listening to this music why its 
composer was hooted at and also why 
he is not more played today. Re-hearing 
“Harold in Italy” one is struck with the 
power of the instrumentation and with 
the uninteresting melodic line. The work 
as a whole also seems to suffer from 
being neither the viola concerto origi- 
nally intended, nor quite a symphony. 
Mr. Pollain played the solo viola part 
very beautifully. 

Miss Verne has not been heard in this 
country for a number of years, fifteen 
or so, if memory serves. She has, in the 
meanwhile, played with tremendous suc- 
cess in Europe and also created a furore 
in Cuba. She deserves all the success 
she has had. Her playing is distin- 
guished by unusual power, almost mas- 
culine in its quality, and by a forthright 
technic which, if less perfect, might 
easily have come to grief in some of 
Paderewski’s tricky runs. She also has 
a splendid rhythmic sense and was al- 
ways absolutely with the orchestra. It 
will be interesting to hear her in a work 
or in works of a more varied character. 

The concerto has its moments, but it is 
too long and is frequently bombastic. 
The second movement is perhaps the 
most interesting. It begins with a 
rather banal melody in C Major, which 
is afterwards developed quite beauti- 
fully. There are also several short epi- 
sodes for the muted horn and piano that 
are arresting, and a fine climax. Miss 
Verne was awarded a storm of applause 
and was recalled to the platform five 
times. 


Debussy’s Suite, “The Children’s Cor- 
ner,” has been admirably orchestrated 
by André Caplet from the original piano 
version. The numbers played are the 
second, fourth and sixth, and the first 
one, “Jumbo’s Lullaby” is the best. It 
is stunt music, however, when all’s said 
and done, and the “Golliwog’s Cake- 
Walk” is about as much like a real 
Negro cakewalk as it is like the Liebe- 
stod. One of Debussy’s own countrymen 
has said that when a composer goes to 
the music of another race for his in- 
spiration, he is doomed to failure from 
the start. This same composer then 
proved his own theory by writing some 
very indifferent jazz. Debussy’s cake- 
walk evoked visions of a Negro “mam- 
my” wearing mauve chiffon instead of a 
bandanna. Mr. Damrosch played all 
three of the pieces very beautifully and 


drew every atom of meaning out of them. 
J. A. H. 





Hadley Conducts Brahms 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor; Leo Schultz, ’cellist, solo- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29, evening. 
The program: 


Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Op. 68, 
Brahms 


Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra in 
A Minor, Op. 129 Schumann 
Leo Schultz 

‘Trish Rhapsody” for Orchestra, 

Victor Herbert 

Mr. Hadley’s playing of the Brahms 
was the best thing of the evening. The 
first movement was splendidly built up 
and the orchestra responded well to his 
baton. The Andante was also very good, 
but the final movement a trifle noisy. 
Mr. Hadley, however, understands his 
Brahms and knows how to play him, and 
he made this evident with the fine read- 
ing. 

The Schumann Concerto is not one 
of the most interesting of the composer’s 
works. Mr. Schultz’s instrument suf- 
fered at the beginning from the damp- 
ness of the evening and his pitch was 
unsteady. Later this corrected itself and 
he gave an authoritative and interesting 
performance of the work. In the slow 
movement he played with suave melodi- 
ous tone that brought out all the beauty 
of the section. He was greatly applauded 
after the individual movements and at 
the end of the concerto. 

The Herbert Rhapsodie, based upon 
well known Irish tunes, was played in 
memory of the composer, who died last 
May. It was composed in 1910 and was 
dedicated to the Gaelic Society of New 
York. Mr. Hadley played it well, but 
though the work has a certain naive 
charm it cannot be said to be of great 
importance. J. A. H. 





Stransky, Gales and the State 
Symphony 


State Symphony. Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor; Weston Gales, associate con- 
ductor; Guiomar Novaes, pianist, soloist. 
Metropolitan Opera House, Nov. 30, 


afternoon. The program: 
Symphony in D Minor..... César Franck 
Two Elegiac Melodies............. Grieg 
Pianod Comcertn Gp. 26.6 6c sie ceces Grieg 


Mme. Novaes 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’..Wagner 
‘*Triume” 
“Ride of the Valkyries’’........ Wagner 


Weston Gales, who was formerly con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony and also 
of the defunct Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany, made his first appearance as as- 
sociate cenductor of the State Symphony, 
leading the Franck Symphony while the 


remainder of the program was under the 
guidance of Mr. Stransky. Mr. Gales 
gave a musicianly and enjoyable reading 
of the work, and the second movement 
had some particularly original and in- 
teresting passages. 

Mme. Novaes played with unusual 
beauty of tone, and her conception of the 
work as a whole was very fine in every 
way. She was given a rousing reception 
by the audience and was recalled for 
numerous bows after the Concerto. 

Mr. Stransky’s playing of the “Mei- 
stersinger” was one of the features of 
the program. It was given with spirit 
and the inner parts of the work were 
cleverly brought out, making the whole 
very satisfactory. The two Grieg Melo- 
dies were also exceedingly fine in every 
way. W. S. 


BC 


Week of Opera 
Metropolitan 
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full possession of one of the most beauti- 
ful voices to be heard on the lyric stage. 
The réle is not one which affords Miss 
Ponselle the largest opportunity for the 
display of her gifts, but she was more 
than equal to its demands vocally and 
acted the part very well, indeed. She 
was singled out for special applause and 
took several curtain calls alone, when 
the immense audience let her know in 
no uncertain terms that it was glad to 
have her back. Beniamino Gigli again 
essayed the réle of the hero-poet of the 
French Revolution, singing rapturously. 
Giuseppe Danise was the Gérard; Kath- 
leen Howard, the Countess; Ellen 
Dalossy, Bersi, and Vincenzo Reschiglian 
the Major-Domo, all discharging their 
duties with finesse and in several in- 
stances with distinction. Tullio Serafin 
was the conductor and came in for a 
merited share of the applause. . 
. &. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Renée Chemet was the assisting solo- 
ist at the Fourth Sunday Night Concert 
on Nov. 30, the other artists being 
Queena Mario, soprano; Ina Bourskaya, 
contralto; Armand Tokatyan, tenor; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, and José 
Mardones, bass. The Opera House or- 
chestra was heard under the baton of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek in the Overture to 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” and_ the 
Tchaikovsky “Marche Slave.” Miss 
Chemet gave a very fine performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ insipid B Minor Concerto 
and later a group of shorter pieces, play- 
ing very beautifuly in all of them. Mr. 
Tibbett sang the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser”; Miss Bourskaya, “Adieu 
Foréts” from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” and Mr. Mardones, the “Torea- 
dor Song” from “Carmen.” Miss Mario 
and Mr. Tokatyan joined in the duet 
from Act I of “Lucia.” J. A. H. 


“Boris” Given in Brooklyn 


In his first appearance since his re- 
cent indisposition Feodor Chaliapin gave 
a powerful portrayal of the leading réle 
in “Boris Godunoff” in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Nov. 29. The 
teamwork of principals, chorus and or- 
chestra gave full value to the opera’s 
rich musical and dramatic climaxes. 
Armand Tokatyan sang well in the réle 
of Dimitri. He and Ina Bourskaya, who 
was a comely Marina, were effective in 
their garden duet. Giovanni Martino 
made much of his vocal opportunities 
and, aided and abetted by Henriette 
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Wakefield as the Innkeeper, lifted the 
réle of Varlaam to new heights of 
comedy. Louis D’Angelo made the Police 
Official a vocally attractive and drama- 
tically sinister figure. José Mardones 
was a dignified and sonorous Brother 
Pimenn. The other principals were Ray- 
monde Delaunois as Teodoro, Grace An- 
thony as Xenia, Merle Alcock as the 
Nurse, Giordano Paltrinieri as Schoui- 
sky Lawrence Tibbett as Tchelkaloff, 
Max Altglass as Missail, Max Bloch as 
the Simpleton, Carl Schlegel as Lovit- 
zky and James Wolfe as Tcherniakowsky. 
The chorus used the abundance of ma- 
terial provided by Moussorgsky to ex- 
cellent effect, particularly in the forest 
scene. Gennaro Papi conducted. 
J. S. 


ARTISTS VISIT SAN DIEGO 








Recital Programs and “Traviata” Are 
Cordially Received 


SAN D1EGO, CAL., Nov. 29.—Percy 
Grainger, pianist, delighted members of 
the Amphion Club in his first concert 
here in eight years. His program in- 
cluded his own arrangements of severa! 
old country folk-tunes. 

Geraldine Farrar and her company 
gave an operatic fantasy on “Carmen” at 
the Spreckles Theater. The Resident 
Artist course of the Amphion Club 
opened with a concert by Autumn Ha!! 
Kennedy, violinist; Josef Farrell, bass, 
and Royal A. Brown, pianist. 

The Cadman Club, under Wallace 
Moody, gave its annual concert in the 
First Unitarian Church. Standard glees 
were used, two of which include solos 
by Dr. Roy Stevenson and Charles Ross. 
The club was assisted by Mrs. Vernice 
Brand, contralto; Royal Brown, pianist, 
and Mrs Wallace Moody, accompanist. 

“Traviata” was given by the San 
Diego Grand Opera Association und> 
Buren Schryock in the Civic Auditorium. 
The cast included Conchita Chavez, so- 
prano; Miguel Laris, tenor, and Z. Ear! 
Meeker, baritone. W. F. Reyer. 





Washington Musician Marries 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—The marriage 
is announced of Otto Torney Simon, 
leader of the Motet Choral Society and 


director of the Associated Music Studios. 
to Leila Evans Dix of Hackensack, N. J. 
DorotHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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Saminsky Sees Slrauos Eclipsed by 
Music of Stravinsky and Schinberg 


(Q(UULNUNSUQQOUUOEGAUAADOESOUOUEAOUOUUOAAAUUOAGANOOEAUAU OPENED 


HE glory that was Richard Strauss’ 


seems to have been swiftly eclipsed 
y the brilliant inventions of Stravinsky 
nd the aloof and violent utterances of 
schénberg, says Lazare Saminsky in an 


ticle in the League of Composers Re- 
‘ew for November. 
Discussing this subject, Mr. Saminsky 


\ys: 

In their rush to new idols, people for- 
vet that it was really Strauss who was 
responsible for the return of “dynam- 
im” in music. As a matter of fact, 
it was his use of polytonal effects, or 
possibly a single master-stroke of this 
kind, the famous A Flat Major + A 
Minor passage of the concluding scene 
in “Salomé,” which so profoundly af- 
fected the harmonic vision of the young 
moderns and blazed a trail to the new 
musical manner so cleverly employed by 
Stravinsky and others today. And in 
the downpour of disturbing rhythmic 
movements of the allegro in “Tod und 
Verklarung,” the impetus of the first 
and last pages of “Don Juan,” and the 
orchestral vitality of “Till Eulenspiegel” 
the influence of Wagner, Debussy and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff was overwhelmed. 

Yet time, the fair judge, as the Italian 
proverb has it, discards false claims. No 
better monument could have been raised 
to the downfall of Richard Strauss than 
the official eloquence indulged in at his 
recent jubilee. Nor is the end of his 
musical reign as Europe’s Iron Chan- 
cellor merely an attendant circumstance 
to the emergence of new masters of 
sensation. For if tomorrow, having ac- 
customed ourselves to their rhythms, 
colors and accents, we grow bored and 
face the twilight of these fresher gods, 
our yearning will be toward anything 
rather than “Heldenleben.” We may 
accept complete annihilation of tonal 
logic, or a return to Monteverdi, Mozart 
or the old Netherlanders. But we will 
never again set up altars to the empty 
colossus of Strauss. 

His crash was inevitable, for he held 
a place too exalted for the measure of 
his creative power, the historical niche 
of heir to Liszt and Wagner. Mistak- 
ing, as we always do, the tremendous 


impetus and violence for tremendous 
genius, we granted the honors he 
claimed. He was, however, not the heir 


to these two great men of German music, 
but their victim; and by his pretensions 
he wrought damage both to himself and 
to them. 


What is most characteristic and genu- 
ine in the work of Strauss is not the 
romantic impulse but the spirit of the 
middle-class central European drawing- 
room. It is that peculiar combination 
of pretentious elegance and self-respect- 
ing vulgarity which finds its perfect 
expression in “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

“Till Eulenspiegel,” the subtlest of his 
works, aroused a hope that he was des- 
tined to incarnate in music the gaiety 
and charm of the German Renaissance 
and its Birgerschaft. Here he seemed 
to discover a happy fusion of gentle 
whim and almost classic clarity of de- 
sign, the promise of new and potent 
musical images. 

Paraphrasing Ernest Newman’s ex- 
cellent description of the composer “who 
was once a genius,” I prefer to think of 
Strauss as a man of genius when he 
wrote “Till Eulenspiegel.” Alas, his one 
glowing moment was too quickly ex- 
hausted; the weight of pretentious ro- 
manticism too soon re-enveloped him. 

The victim of “historical succession,” 
he proceeded to vulgarize the spirit of 
Liszt and Wagner. By comparison with 
Liszt’s main theme in the “Faust” sym- 
phony even the better musical ideas of 
Strauss, such as the opening of “Zara- 
thustra,” seem the creation of a brass- 
band master playing the grand philoso- 
pher. 

Ruthlessly he laid his hands on the 
greatest dreams of mankind, accommo- 
dating them to his own enterprises. Into 
the pure spiritual air of the Greek trag- 
edies, the Scriptures, Nietzsche, he in- 
fused that compound of oily and violent 
expressiveness which haunts us when 
we now invoke the images of Elektra, 
Jokaanan or Zarathustra. 

“Salomé,” bad enough chez Oscar 
Wilde, in the hands of Strauss becomes 
an encyclopedia of fulsome and noisy 
platitudes. Music offers us no other 
work which combines tastelessness, lack 
of imagination and unspeakable “orient- 
alism” so happily as the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils.” 


Restoring the Old Line 


Strauss was the first to attach to con- 
temporary musical thought those ele- 
ments of sensation and commercialism 
which, quickly adopted by the younger 
men, seem almost typical of our time. 
It is amusing to observe some of the 
youngest and noisiest of today’s com- 
posers repudiating Strauss. To be sure, 
there is an intimacy in the young music 
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Parisian Impressionist, Mané-Kaats 


which is at the opposite pole from 
Strauss’ grandiloquence. But he was 
the first to give musical shelter to that 
mixture of snobbery and worship of the 
mob—le dernier cri and the bowing be- 
fore the man in the street—which is so 
joyously assimilated by the cleverest of 
our young authors. 

With feet of clay Strauss has stamped 
out the continuity of life in romantic 
music and made it the laughing stock 
of every little musician. It remains for 
Scriabin, Schénberg and Malipiero, aris- 
tocratic representatives of neo-romantic- 
ism, to restore the line. 

The street and its man, the dancing- 
master and Luna Park, authors of to- 
day’s “folk-lore,” have flooded us with 
a new stream of vulgarism. But Strauss’ 
influence was fraught with graver men- 
ace, for his was the domination of the 
middle-class musical mind. From the 
street may rise artists, but from the 
romantic Biirgerschaft, attired in armor, 
come only empty, beneneratindl echoes. 


Spokane Welcomes Pianist and Singers 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 29.—The first 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Symphony Society brought forward 
Percy Grainger in a piano program in 
the American Theater. Two days later 
Mr. Grainger played at an invitation 
lecture-recital on Anglo-Saxon music in 
the Marie Antoinette ballroom of the 
Davenport. In music for four and six 
hands, Mr. Grainger was assisted by 
Augusta Geutsch and George Greenwood. 
Concerts by Alma Gluck, soprano, and 
Erik Bye, baritone, have been events of 
interest. The Mendelssohn Club under 

Judson Mather, with Umberto Mar- 
tucci as accompanist, took part in Mr. 
Bye’s concert. Mrs. H. V. BRown. 





Tuscaloosa Greets Artists in Concert 


TUSCALOOSA, OKLA., Nov. 29.—The 
Bama Theater, Tuscaloosa’s new motion 
picture house, was formally opened with 
an organ recital by Harold Price and 
Lee Wood. The theater was filled to the 
doors and lines of people stood outside 
hoping to gain entrance. Mrs. Richard 
C. Foster, soprano, and a women’s quar- 
tet consisting of Mrs. Hayse Tucker and 
Mrs. Lee Wood, sopranos Mrs. James A. 
Anderson and Mrs. M. T. Maxwell, con- 
traltos, were the singers. 

TOM GARNER. 





Besides her four New York recitals 
in Aeolian Hall, Nina Tarasova, singer 
of folk-songs, will give two concerts in 
Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Society. 


OMAHA RESPONDS TO 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


Symphony Makes First Ap- 
pearance of Season 
With Success 


By Margaret Graham Ames 

OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 29—The Omaha 
Symphony, with Engelbert Roentgen as 
guest conductor, opened its first season 
in the City Auditorium on Nov. 20 with 
Florence Van Hoven, soprano, as assist- 
ing artist. This was the second concert 
given by the Omaha Symphony, and the 
capacity house which greeted the organ- 
ization was gratifying to the business 
and professional women’s division of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
under whose auspices these concerts are 
given. 

The organizer and manager, Herman 
K. Mansfield, the resident conductor, 
Ernest Nordin, the associate resident. 
conductor, Rudolph Seidl, the press 
representative, Blanch Sorenson, and 
the guarantors have been untiring in 
their work to bring this season’s plan 
to successful issue. Sixty-five resident 
musicians form the personnel of the 
orchestra. Harry Brady, conductor of 
the Rialto Symphony, is concertmaster. 

When Mr. Roentgen stepped upon the 
stage, the orchestra rose to Mr. Nor- 
din’s lead and sounded a sustained note 
of greeting. Mr. Roentgen proved 
again how splendidly equipped he is. 
His interpretation of the various num- 


bers was illuminating. The Overture 
to “Egmont” by Beethoven showed a 
great improvement since the concert 


given last spring. The orchestra has 
gy a praiseworthy ensemble. To 

Nordin and Mr. Seid] must go much 
- ‘the credit for this. The most am- 
bitious number of the evening, the “New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak, was 
given in an intelligent manner. The 
Serenade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” 
by Mozart, “The Afternoon of a Faun,” 
by Debussy and the Overture to “Tann- 
hiuser” completed the orchestral part 
of the program. 

Florence Van Hoven sang 
from “Aida” and a group of songs. 
“Valse Caressante” by Mr. Roentgen 
created the greatest interest. 

The next morning a concert was given 
to school children. 


Fort Worth Acclaims Rafaelo Diaz 


Fort Wortu, TEx., Nov. 29.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor; Gladys 
Barneet, pianist and accompanist, and 
the Harmony Club’s violin choir under 
E. Clyde Whitlock, gave the season’s 
first morning musicale and set a high 
standard. Luncheon followed. The pro- 
gram comprised music by Handel; 
Spanish, German and American songs, 
and numbers by Liszt and Tchaikovsky. 
A large audience was enthusiastic. 

R. C. MARTIN. 


an aria 


Elizabeth Gutman, singer of folk- 
songs, will appear in a children’s pro- 
gram at the Iris Club, Lancaster, Pa., 
on Dec. 27. She has also been engaged 
to sing in costume in Richmond, Va., 
on Jan. 12. 

Allen MeQuhac, tenor, will give his 
first New York recital in two years in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 11. 





Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will give a recital in Albany, 
N. Y., her former home city, on Jan. 27. 
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Lionel Mapleson Takes Down a Book 
From a Shelf in the Opera Library 


UAUTATUUAALAA TAGE DEATH AAA RAE 


[Continued from page 4] 





At this point we were interrupted by 
the program man, who wanted to know 
if Giacomo had one or two c’s. “I 
have to be the walking dictionary for 
the Metropolitan, besides all of my other 
duties. Do you know I am here nearly 
eighteen hours of every day?” 

* os * 


te his room Mr. Mapleson has every 
score used by the Metropolitan and it 
is his duty to have the parts ready when 
a rehearsal is called. When a cut is 
made, he it is who must go through the 
various parts and bring them into align- 
ment with the conductor’s score. It is 
a task far more difficult than the most 
onerous cross word puzzle. And, on the 
subject of parts, Mr. Mapleson referred 
to transpositions often made to suit the 
voices of the great. He brought out 
tuning forks used by Nilsson and Patti 
and demonstrated that there was a full 
tone between them. If Patti felt her- 
self open somebody else’s “A,” there 
would trouble at the rehearsal. 

Pictures and books! More pictures 
and books! The fascinating part is 
that there is a tale behind every one. 
Look at the picture of Mr. Mapleson’s 
wife, another musical member of the 
family who has sung in “Butterfly,” 
“Rigoletto” and many of the favorites. 
A beautiful lady stands beside a clear, 
deep pool, her satin dress and parasol 
reflected in the water. 

“One minute later,” says Mr. Maple- 
son, “she was in that pool saving the 
life of a little girl. If it had not been 
for my wife, there would be no Elaine 
Hammerstein in the motion pictures 
today.” 

Beside this, another “one minute 
after” story frames the signature of the 
most eminent Italian tragedian, Tomasso 
Salvini, who wrote in Mr. Mapleson’s 
memoirs “Un minuto dopo d’Otello.” 

A lovely Carmen and the same person 
as Manon catches the eye. “That is my 
cousin, Marie Roze,’” Mr. Mapleson ex- 
plains. Another musical Mapleson! 
Will they never end? Even his sons 
threaten to evince musical tastes. 


a * ok 
A* awkward balcony stuck in the 
middle of a squalid stage! “That 


was our production of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
some years ago in Bryan’s home town, 
Lincoln, Neb. The opera season in many 
small western towns consists of one 


ROBERT 


opera, given usually in the afternoon, on 
which day all the shops are closed, people 
wear evening dress and everybody in the 
town comes out. 

“On this particular occasion they in- 
formed us that all would be in readiness 
for ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ At two o’clock 
on a cold winter’s day, the company 
arrived at a tiny hall. No scenery, no 
footlights, nothing! At 2.15, the people 
came and they had to stand around 
little oil stoves to keep warm, chatting 
in a cheerful fashion while we set to 
work and built this scene for ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 

“But in spite of the hitches in these 
one-day towns, it is a joy to give opera 
to the people because their enthusiasm 
is so keen. This is a typical scene.” 

* * * 


OUNDS of Wagnerian music came 

floating into the little curiosity shop. 

“It seems surprisingly near!” we ven- 
ture. 

“It is the heavenly choir of ‘Parsifal’ 
up on the bridge over the stage. We'll 
go out there if you like.” 

He explained the difficulty of keeping 
the voices up to pitch when they sing 
so far away from the orchestra. All 
means are used to avoid flatting, a little 
one-octave piano tuned accurately, a 
reflection of Bodanzky’s baton, and 
occasionally a harmonium. 

When we arrived on the bridge, the 
heavenly host had ceased its song. The 
dove, heretofore so mysterious in its 
descent, became a stuffed bird lowered 
on a wire. Down on the stage, the 
people looked like midgets and never 
before had I realized the height of the 
opera house. There was a dim blue light 
over the scene sent down by a machine 
so powerful that it generated a dreadful 
heat all around the bridge. 

Back in the library, we spy a picture 
of Hans Richter, the great Wagnerian 
conductor. “For fourteen years I played 
the viola with Richter, just to be with 
him,” observes Mr. Mapleson, and there 
follows a eulogy plainly indicating that 
the old conductor was one of the gods 
of our guide’s youth. 

And now we hear the story of “Par- 
sifal” presented in Memphis, Tenn. 
Letters had informed the company that 
all would be suitable for a dignified 
and solemn performance of the holy 
play. After the first act, while the 
audience was deep in the throes of 
religious fervor, a curtain descended 
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“THE KING OF BEL CANTO” 


upon which were advertisements for the 
Tennessee Brewery, Mme. Blank the 
corsetiére, and in the center, in letters 
a foot high, the following monolog: “I 
Will Be Blamed if He Ain’t Smokin’ A 
Long Staple 5-cent Segar Fresh from 
Mosley.” 
ok * So 

N a wooden box with a glass top is 

a curious thing which might be a 
dog collar but for its spikes. “That,” 
says Mr. Mapleson, “is the anti-garrote 
collar worn by my uncle in going to the 
Theater Royal in Drury Lane, way back 
in the forties, when strangulation was 
the poor man’s pastime. Over the 
collar he would wear a muffler so that 
if an unsuspecting villain jumped at his 
neck he would get his hands pierced.” 

* ok * 


ANY delicate satin programs with 

lace edges deck the walls of the 
library. They have been saved from the 
Royal Opera back to the time of the 
librarian’s great-grandfather and con- 
tain the royal seal in crimson and purple 
shades. One particularly _ beautiful 
specimen is that for a performance in 
which Melba, Calvé, Plancon and other 
famous artists sang on July 7, 1903. It 
was given in honor of the French court 
in England and marked the beginning 
of the Entente Cordiale. 

“Programs used to be works of art 
in the good old days,” we hear. “Now 
we have those abominable booklets 
where one must turn over pages of ad- 
vertising only to find in some obscure 
corner a bit of bad printing in which 
the program of the occasion is congested. 
I wish we could regain just a little of 
the formality of the nineteenth century. 

“For instance, look at this letter my 
father wrote to his father about coming 
home from college. Notice the exquisite 
handwriting, the thick velvety paper and 


the diction: 
Brexton Hill Terrace 
June 1ith 1846 
My dear Parents: 

I gladly avail myself on the present occa- 
sion of writing to you as the approaching 
Midsummer Holidays will enable me to en- 
joy the pleasure of your company at home. 

Permit me to inform you that our vaca- 
tion will commence on Thursday, the 18th 
and the time appointed for resuming the 
Duties of the School is on Monday the 13th 
of July. 

Most anxiously hoping that I shall meet 
you with my Brothers and Sister in good 
health, I am 

My dear Parents 
Your affectionate Son 
Alfred John Mapleson 


“When I compare that with letters 
I get from my sons written on yellow 
scribbling block with a soft pencil: 
‘Dear Dad . . . Need ten bucks 
. . .” The philospoher threw up his 
hands in mock despair! 

* * * 


PROGRAM of 1892 reminds him of 

the Metropolitan fire. “I was in 
England when they sent me word that 
the house had burned. I had left every- 
thing I valued in this room and you can 
imagine my worried state of mind until 
I arrived here and found that, while the 
fire had completely demolished the 
auditorium, all of the offices and dress- 
ing rooms were intact. Do you wonder 
that I am not in favor of a new opera 
house? The fireproof walls here are 
miraculous! 

“Speaking of fires, here is a picture 
of the remains of the San Francisco 
opera house after the fire in 1906. We 
had gone out there with the entire com- 
pany and costumes and sets for twenty 
operas. The second performance was 
on Tuesday night, April 17, when Caruso 
sang in “Carmen.” At five o’clock the 
following morning, the earthquake 
turned everything upside down, started 
fires and consumed our twenty opera 
sets. It took us two days to find the 
company. They were scattered _ all 
round the Golden Gate. 

“It was hoped that Rossi, for years 
the most famous buffo at the Metro- 
politan, would keep up the spirits of 
the company on our long trip back to 
New York, for he was the life of the 
company, as droll off stage as he was 
in his comic parts. He was discovered 
just before we left. The fright of the 
conflagration had turned his skin the 
color of a Meerschaum pipe, and, on 
looking at his face in the mirror, he 
became so hysterical that he lost his 
mind and cut out his tongue. An ironic 
death for a buffo!” 
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NOTHER tragedy was the death of 
Granados, the Spanish pianist and 
composer, who left Spain and six chil 
dren for the first time to assist the 
Metropolitan in the production of hi 
“Goyescas.” Just before he departe: 
from New York, he sat down at Mr 
Mapleson’s desk and wrote his last com 
position to his friend, saying that he 
had a queer feeling he would not se 
him again. Seven days later, he mei 
death in the English channel, one of th 
victims of the Sussex disaster. 

Last year, Tito Schipa’s accompanis: 
came into the library, saw the little 
piece, hummed it, and begged to be per- 
mitted to copy it down. Mr. Mapleson 
allowed him to do this, and when they 
were crossing to England a few weeks 
later, the accompanist played it for Mr. 
Mapleson. “As I looked out on the 
channel where Granados lay buried and 
listened to his music, it was as if he 
spoke to me from the depths.” 

* * * 
OMEONE comes to the door and asks 
Mr. Mapleson to listen to the first 
act of “Rosenkavalier.” If you’ve never 
heard Strauss in rehearsal, you’ve 
missed a circus! The Marschallin makes 
love to the stage manager since Octavian 
is not present. While she sings words 
of intriguing amour to him, he answers 
nothing, parades around directing mil- 

liners and hairdressers. 

At an intense moment, the Princess 
decides to rest her voice. You are al! 
keyed up for a beautiful high note 
it doesn’t come. The orchestra plays on 
but the plot stops in mid air, apparently. 
When you least expect it, the Princess 
bursts forth again. 

The baton! Mr. Bodanzky with his 
keen ear has discovered a flute playing 
a triplet where there should have been 
an eighth note and two sixteenths. No 
one would have noticed, not even the 
most schooled technician, but perfection 
is the god of music, and you can ap- 
preciate the little bits of perfection that 
make up the mass effect when you hear 
a rehearsal. 

Something has to be done to the or- 
chestra pit, and while the work goes 
on each instrument practises its part. 
Singers try their difficult passages. The 
Baron Ochs paces the center aisle utter- 
ing deep bass sounds. 

The combined effect of this individual 
rehearsal reminds one of a magnified 
version of Schénberg’s String Quartet 
with voice. The bedroom farce with 
waltz accompaniment continues. 

* 


HEN just another glance at_ the 

little library before we part. In 
spite of the fact that it is barely large 
enough to hold four people, it would 
take several months to exhaust its treas- 
ures: letters from Monteverdi, Meyer- 
beer, Wagner, Balfe, Arditi and many 
others; autographed pictures of nearly 
all musical persons of importance from 
1700 to the present day; his great grand- 
father’s trunk, a seventeenth century 
Hyde Park etiquette book, locks of 4 
great grandmother’s hair, pictures of 
the Queen’s doll’s house, diaries of many 
Maplesons, old editions of immortal 
operas, and countless cartoons of the 
Colonel. In one corner of the room 
there are about eight canes handsomely 
carved— gold, silver tipped—all presents 
to Lionel Mapleson. 

“You see,” he explains, “everybody 
thinks that because I was born in Eng- 
land I must carry a walking stick. They 
forget that I have been here nearly forty 
years, that by my very choice I have 
shown that I like the United States, 
and that I have a distinctly American 
family. To prove how American we 
are, let me tell you that my wife and 
boys have left New York on a trip to 
California in a Ford!” 

And as we reach the street we think 
“A walking stick is the Englishman: 
symbol, a Ford is the trademark of the 
American. They walk. We ride. Aft 
opera library unmasks many things!’ 

HELEN M. MILLER 
Give Recitals in South 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 29.—Ré 
citals by Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, 
prano and pianist of this city, and 
Florence Clayton Dunham, organist © 
Fairmount, have been heard with pleas 
ure by audiences in both places. Duets 
for organ and piano, organ solos and 
songs have comprised the programs 
which were drawn from compositions 
representing a wide range. 





John Barclay, baritone, will givé 
recital in Chambersburg, Pa., on De 
9, and on Dec. 15 will be heard 3° 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Sees Audiences, Not Artists, as Nation’s Need 


Mrs. John F. Lyons, President National Federation of Music Clubs, Urges Program of 
Music Education in Public Schoolsk—Recommends Centralized Booking as Solution 
of Routing Problem—Concert Course as Factor in Developing Taste 
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O create an audience, 
not more artists, is the 
ambition of the Na- 
tional Federation of 
Music Clubs, its presi- 
dent, Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, says. “There are more artists 
than the country can absorb now. 
We are not trying to deluge an al- 
ready over-crowded field. We are 
educating a public to appreciate 
good music, to realize that it is an 
essential part of life. It is very 
dificult to graft musical taste on 
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people who have grown up without ever 
hearing any music. That is why the 
work in the public schools, among the 
children, is so important. The next 
generation will, I believe, turn to music 
instinctively. It will be an integral 
factor in everyday existence. That is 
what it should be, not the self-conscious 
effort at understanding the incompre- 
hensible that it so often is today. 

“Education to be successful must be 
painless,” Mrs. Lyons continues, “espe- 
cially when you are introducing an alien 
factor, like music, into Main Street. 
People will only listen to what they en- 
joy, the point, therefore, is to make them 
enjoy music. That is the only way to 
create a permanent public. You may be 
able to get people to hear a well-press- 
agented artist once, because she is fam- 
ous in New York, or wears stunning 
gowns, but they will not go again un- 
less she gives them something more. 
New York is not the supreme judge 
today. The country is beginning to form 
its own taste.” 

The Federation, Mrs. Lyons believes, 
through its study courses and through 
its concerts, is gradually moulding the 
musical life of the country. “The clubs,” 
she says, “bring music to little towns 
that would be left to the mercy of 
canned tunes without them. The man- 
agers operate only in cities and large 
towns. They, after all, are in business 
to make money, although to some of 
them it means more than that. Our work 
is done entirely through volunteers and 
they have really accomplished 
thing. They have brought not only 
music, but an understanding of music 
to the rural sections of the country. We 
will, I believe, be a musical nation yet. 


Developing an Audience 


“Take my own town, Fort Worth, 
Tex., for example. It is quite typical of 
cities from 50,000 to 150,000. We have 
opera, several times a season, symphony 
concerts and recitals by the biggest 
artists in the country today. The music 
of the city is entirely managed by the 
club. Before we started to work there 
was no interest in it. Now we have 
a large musical public, not as large, of 
course, as we would like it to be, but 
large enough to support a fairly heavy 
concert program. Moreover, we are be- 
ginning to make our own music. When 
music is really part of a people they 
always do that. It is the final test. We 
have an amateur opera company and we 
put on our own productions. 

“Almost every fairly large city has 
several excellent voices, several fine 
musicians. We have artists there who 
have studied with the most famous 
teachers in Europe. They take the lead- 
ing roles. We recruit amateurs for the 
chorus and we put on complete operas 
with home talent from orchestra to 
soloists. Of course, it isn’t the Metro- 
politan or the Chicago opera, but we 
don’t charge Metropolitan or Chicago 
prices and that is also something to be 
considered. The people take a personal 
interest in the work and, incidentally, 
they learn the scores. When the San 
Carlo comes, they know the operas and 
really enjoy them. Then they begin to 
get a critical standard for the home pro- 
ductions and try to improve them. 

“The San Carlo Opera, I believe, is 
one of the biggest forces in developing 
the country musically, today. It more 
than takes the place of the provincial 
opera house. It is the only contact the 
country at large has with the operatic 


répertoire. And it maintains a high 
standard. It goes into the smallest 
towns, the one-night stands. When the 


Chicago and Metropolitan companies go 
on tour they go to Atlanta or Boston or 
Cleveland. That is very fine, but it 
will never make us a musical nation. 
The San Carlo takes opera into the coun- 
try, throughout the South and West and 


some- -: 


PULLER 


moreover it is good opera. It main- 
tains a remarkably high standard. It 
doesn’t have famous names, but it has a 
well-balanced ensemble. It is, I think, 
one of the most important single factors 
in the musical advancement of America.” 


Balancing a Course 


Another, Mrs. Lyons thinks, is the 
concert course. If it is well-planned, it 
will give the public a balanced program 
that will lead it to want more. “The 
concert course is the only solution of the 
concert-giving problem, we have discov- 
ered,” she says. “You can sell tickets 
for the course at very little more than 
it would cost to hear one big arist. The 
people will buy tickets because you have 
a McCormack or a Galli-Curci on your 
list and then they will come to hear the 
other artists, who may be excellent, but 
not quite so famous, because they don’t 
want to waste the ticket. But whatever 
the reason behind their coming, they 
come and they listen. Moreover they 
come again. Several artists who were 
unknown in Fort Worth, before we 
brought them there, have been reen- 
gaged. The public, which went to hear 
them, because it hated to waste a ticket, 
stayed because they were superlative 
artists.” 

“With the present system, however, it 
is difficult to balance the course, to secure 
the artists you want in the order you 
want them. The country is so large, 
routing is so difficult and traveling ex- 
penses almost prohibitive. I believe that 
artists should be routed from, a central 
bureau. It would eliminate duplication. 
The railroads, presented with schedules 
en masse, would have to make cheaper 
rates, and the artists might have some- 
thing left after the expenses are paid. 
Everyone complains about the size of 
artists’ fees. A few of them, those that 
are sure.of themselves and their public, 
do get enormous guarantees, but the 
average artist has very little left after 
the railroad and hotel bills are paid. 
The distances in this country are incon- 
ceivable. Why I can travel for three 
days and still be in Texas. The diffi- 
culties of concert-giving are almost as 
much a problem of transportation as of 
music.” 


Educating the Children 


This, however, is a problem, that must 
be solved gradually. Before it can be 
done there must be a strong organiza- 
tion of musical activities, an influence 
that will be nationally recognized and 
nationally powerful. Music can not be 
a force in the country until it is an 
innate part of the country. To do this 
the Federation is working on an in- 
tensive program of musical education in 
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Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort Worth, Tex., 
President of the National Federation of 


Music Clubs 


the schools. “Do you know,” Mrs. 
Lyons asks, “that half of the schools in 
the country have no musical instruction 
whatever? That will never make music 
a force in American life. Children can 
absorb music naturally and accept it 
without self-consciousness. Grown-ups 
and especially Americans, cannot do 
that. To the majority of them music is 
something apart from their lives, some- 
thing that with a great effort they may 
learn to like. If we teach the children 
to love music they will never have to 
pass through that uncomfortable stage. 

“When we discuss a musical curri- 
culum in the schools, we occasionally 
find people who say that the city schools 
have music courses and the rural schools 
don’t need them. That is, of course, 
absurd. Your country schoolboy of to- 
day may be your financier of tomorrow. 
If he learns to appreciate the arts, he 
may be the future art patron. He may 
be the future artist. On the education 
he gets in the legendary little red school- 
house depends whether he spends his 
time at the race-courses or in the con- 
cert halls. We cannot neglect the rural 
schools in our musical education plans. 
After all most of your New Yorkers who 
crowd Aeolian and Carnegie Halls be- 
gan there. That is the thing we must 


remember. We don’t have to worry 
about the cities. They will take care of 
themselves. There is, in every large 


city, an artistic group that will foster 
music. There is always an opportunity 
to hear concerts. Our work is to educate 
the small towns and particularly the 
children of the small towns. They are 
America and upon them depends our 
musical future.” H. M. 

Marie Miller, harpist, has been en- 
gaged to give a recital in Sewickley, Pa., 
on April 6 by the Sewickley Women’s 
Club. 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, has _ been 
elected an honorary member of the Allied 
Arts Club of Birmingham, Ala. 
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BOSTON WELCOMES HADLEY’S SYMPHONY 





“Youth and Life” Is Well 
Received Under Baton 
of Composer 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Henry Hadley was 
guest conductor of the People’s Sym- 
phony at the concert given on Nov. 23 
in the St. James Theater. A feature of 
the program was his Symphony in F 
Major, “Youth and Life,” given its first 


performance here. It is an engrossing 
work, and aptly expresses its theme. 
The score impresses by its lyric sponta- 
neity, its strong rhythmic urge and its 
dramatic climaxes. It is orchestrated 
with a sure hand and with sensitive feel- 
ing for color. The work was exception- 
ally well received. Mr. Hadley also con- 
ducted in expressive fashion Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for String Orchestra in A 
Minor. A colorful and dramatic reading 
of Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” closed 
the concert. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, giving a piano 
recital in Symphony Hall on Nov. 23, 
played music by Bach-Liszt, Liszt, 
Chopin, Strauss-Godowsky and himself. 
He gave a performance notable alike for 
scholarly poise and emotional vigor. 

The following afternoon Alexander 
Brailowsky, making his Boston début, 
opened his program with the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata. Mr. Brailowsky gave it 
a passionate and heaven-storming read- 
ing, yet intensely musical withal. In his 
Chopin group the young pianist revealed 
pianistic traits of the highest order. Mas- 
ter of nuances and rhythmic graces, Mr. 
Brailowsky played his Chopin with cap- 
tivating tone, with fascinating play of 
light and shade, and with surpassing 
technical facility. His poetic moments 
were extraordinarily persuasive, while 
his dramatic climaxes rang with com- 
manding power. Schumann’s “Papillons” 
was played with genuine fancy and 
charm. Two of Moussorgsky’s musical 
“drawings” were strongly characterized. 
A Stravinsky etude and Liszt’s Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody, No. 6, brought the concert 
to a stimulating close. 


Recitals Are Acclaimed 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 25. English 
and Italian classic airs, a French group, 
and American and English songs were 
presented. Mrs. Littlefield’s voice is 
notable for its unclouded purity. She is 
skilled in technic, singing with poise 
and ease and showing quiet resourceful- 
ness in control of breath. Her diction 
is clear, and expressive, and subserves 
interpretations that are vocally distin- 
guished. To her work Mrs. Littlefield 
brings a gracious play of fancy and 
imagination and a sensitive feeling for 
mood. Of special interest was the dra- 


matic song, “All Souls,” composed by a 
young Boston composer, Margaret Starr 
McLain, to words by Dudley Fitts, Jr. 
Mrs. Dudley Fitts played excellent 
accompaniments. 

Carlos Sedano, violinist, made his Bos- 
ton début in Symphony Hall on Nov. 25. 
His program contained numbers by Tar- 
tini, Lalo, Tchaikovsky-Auer, Ries, Men- 
delssohn, Chaminade-Kreisler and Baz- 
zini. Mr. Sedano played with superlative 
technical facility. His tone was clean, 
clear, vibrant, yet not cloyingly warm. 
His interpretations were straightfor- 
ward, sincere, and free from disturbing 
mannerisms. A fine restraint and fitting 
sense of musical values characterized his 
exceptionally neat and fluent playing. 
Harry Kaufman was at the piano. 

Elena Gerhardt sang in Jordan Hall 
on Nov. 26. Songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Wolf, Burleigh, Carpenter, Golde, Besly 
and Bantock were on her program. Miss 
Gerhardt revealed her consummate skill 
as a lieder singer. Seldom have such 
beautiful phrasing and such superb in- 
terpretations been heard in recital here. 
To a distinguished audience Miss Ger- 
hardt disclosed an individual charm of 
voice, a beauty of tone production and 
a capacity for inimitable readings. In 
an ability to create moods and to sing 
with poignant realism lies Miss Ger- 
hardt’s supreme distinction. Betsy Culp’s 
playing at the piano was in keeping with 
the standards of the soloist. 

Lois Maier gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall on Nov. 29. She played 
works by Grainger, Brahms, Bach, Ganz, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt, Juon, Cervantes and 
Chopin with warm, singing tone and a 
well-developed technic. Mrs. Maier’s 
playing was thoroughly musical. 
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Opera in Chicago 
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[Continued from page 2] 





and valuable addition to the personali- 
ties of the concert platform. 

Her singing of Handel’s “Sommi Dei” 
was a genuine piece of vocal mastery 
for she preserved its severe form while 
giving it impressive vigor and elasticity 
through the sheer quality of her voice. 
That after all, is the real test of a 
singer’s art, and the subsequent numbers 
on a program opened by this aria fur- 
ther demonstrated the young singer’s 
grace and maturity. 

Albert Spalding, sharing the program, 
played to an audience by whom he is 
well-known and admired. In arrange- 
ments of Chopin’s Nocturne in G and 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” he 
made clearer proof of his ingenuity as a 
technician than of the general value of 
transcriptions in violin literature. And 
yet it was not until a succeeding group, 
in which some of his own fluent and dis- 
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creet music was coupled with composi- 
tions by Sarasate, that this eminent 
American artist’s full measure of skill 
and interpretative vigor and dignity 
were adequately served. Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso had 
brilliantly opened the list. 

Meta Schumann, for Miss Giannini, 
and André Benoist, for Mr. Spalding, 
gave excellent support at the piano. A 
large audience, in which John Mc- 
Cormack was a conspicuous person, 
listened with the heartiest approval. 


Marjorie Meyer Sings 


Marjorie Meyer, a soprano, sang at 
the Fine Arts recital hall Nov. 25, to 
excellent accompaniments by Frederic 
Perssons. Her voice is clear and musi- 
cal, and is used with commendable taste, 
if with somewhat youthful skill. She 
has moreover, a fine appreciation for un- 
hackneyed music, and sang songs by 
Joseph Marx, Mahler, Jongen, Car- 
penter, Watts, Heniot Levy and Hadley 
in quiet but searching style. 


Ruth Breton Reveals Gifts 


Ruth Breton, making her first Chicago 
appearance in violin recital at Orchestra 
Hall, on Nov. 26, was admired for her 
velvety and smooth tone and the quality 
of its shading, her technical skill and 
the rhythmic elasticity of her per- 
formance. 


Karsavina with Bolm 


Thamar Karsavina made her first Chi- 
cago appearance on Thanksgiving after- 
noon as guest of the Bolm Ballet In- 
time in its program given at the Eighth 
Street Theater on Nov. 27. The dancer, 
of such exquisite grace and tempera- 
mental warmth and brilliance, delighted 
a large and very fashionable audience. 
Her skill was shown in several diver- 
tissements and the ballet from “Snegou- 
rotchka.” In all her work she made a 
light and enjoyable contribution of the 
utmost finish, if not of the most serious 
import, to the city’s experiences as host 
to distinguished dancers. 

Mr. Bolm’s ballet gave an exceedingly 
interesting performance of a new work, 
“La Foyer de la Danse,” done to music 
by Chabrier and with scenery by 
Nicholas Remisoff in the manner of a 
painting by Degas. Its story, arranged 
by Mr. Bolm, and its performance, under 
his direction, was highly fascinating. 
Mr. Bolm, ever since he came here, has 
been one of the most forceful and most 
successful of local artists. His ballet 
company made its first appearance at 
the Thanksgiving matinée, the perform- 
ance being sponsored by Allied Arts, Inc., 
which plans to give Chicago in the 
matter of the dance what it already 
possesses as a civic asset in opera. 

The occasion was of further interest 
because of the reunion of two great 
dancers. Mme. Karsavina and Mr. Bolm 
were formerly members of Serge Diag- 
hileff’s troupe. They had also danced 
together at the State performance in 
honor of the coronation of King George 
V and Queen Mary of England, at 
Covent Garden in 1911. They danced 
together here in some most enjoyable 
numbers during the series of divertisse- 
ments. Eric DeLamarter’s Solo Orches- 
tra gave a short and excellent program 
before the dancing and supplied most 
satisfactory accompaniments for the re- 
mainder of the entertainment. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Mme. Sundelius and Socrate Barozzi 
Heard in Lexington, Ky. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Nov. 29.—Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, and Socrate Barozzi, 
violinist, recently appeared in joint re- 
cital here. Mme. Sundelius, who is a 
favorite in this city, was in excellent 
voice and her artistic singing and charm- 
ing personality immediately won her 
audience. Her French group was beauti- 
fully delivered, and following her En- 
glish group she was called upon to give 
many encores. Mr. Barozzi’s_ technic 
be formidable and his tone round and 
ull. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—Under the 
leadership of Nellie Hubrick, supervisor 
of music, fifty pupils from the Colton 
grammar school gave a performance of 
the cantata “The Hours.” The chorus 
was accompanied by an orchestra of 
thirty school children. Dr. Minor C. 
Baldwin was heard in an organ recital 
recently at the First Baptist Church. 
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Pianist Receives Ovation on Return t 
Center in Kansas 


WIcuHITA, KAN., Nov. 29.—The Craw 
ford Theater was filled to the doors o1 
Nov. 21 to hear the first piano recita 
given here by Harold Bauer in a numbe: 


of years. In music by Bach, Beethoven 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, as well a 
in a group of eighteenth century melo 
dies arranged by himself, Mr. Baue: 
played flawlessly. His audience re 
sponded with an attention that was a: 
complimentary as the applause that fol 
lowed every number. 

A meeting of the Twentieth Centur) 
Club, at which Birger Sandzen appeare: 
as lecturer, heard numbers by Achille 
Fioramonti, tenor, and Anna _ Fiara- 
monti, soprano, former members of 
Milan and Moscow opera companies who 
are now teaching at the Southwestern 
College, Winfield. Philip MacDermott 
was accompanist. 

A matinée in the Wichita College of 
Music and Dramatic Art, of which Theo- 
dore Lindberg is president, heard the 
junior orchestra of about forty per- 
formers play three numbers. The pro- 
gram included a reading by Virginia 
Goldsmith, a violin solo by Nea Hockett, 
piano solos by Dorothy Finley, a member 
of the faculty, and two choral numbers. 

T. L. KREBs. 





The World Famous 
Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Guest Artist—San Carlo Opera Co.i 
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Boston Activities 


Nov. 29 


Prize winning compositions by Seige 
be, a young Japanese musician, had 
-heir first hearing at the season’s open- 
ing concert by the New England Con- 
ervatory Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, 
-onductor, on Nov. 19, in Jordan Hall. 
These works, “Tesgare- ni (In the Twi- 
light)” and “Kogwa no Hotori (By the 
Broek),” were awarded a prize in the 
Endicott competition at the Conserva- 
tory in June. They are based on motives 
from songs of the Japanese fisher folk. 
Mr. Abe, who came to this city from 
the Hokaido, has been studying in the 
Conservatory for several years. Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist of the class of 
1920, was soloist. The program included 
Grieg’s “From Holberg’s Time,” Rach- 
maninoff’s Concerto in C Minor, the Pre- 
jude to “Lohengrin” and Dvorak’s 
“Scherzo capriccioso,” Op. 66. The con- 
cert was radiocast. cae 











Anita Davis Chase announces she will 
present Richard Crooks, tenor, in his 
first Boston song recital in Jordan Hall 
on Jan. 38. Mrs. Chase also announces 
a series of lecture recitals for children 
in the Copley-Plaza salon on the after- 
noons of Jan. 30, Feb. 20 and March 13. 
On the first and last dates Pauline Dan- 
forth, Boston pianist, will give “an hour 
of talk and music.” On Feb. 20 Clara- 
mond Thompson will give a costume re- 
cital of folk-songs and modern songs. 


Edith Bullard, soprano, recently gave 
a program of Italian songs in Harvard 
College with Edward Burlingame Hill. 
She was also heard in special musical 
vespers in Wellesley College Chapel and 
in Wollaston, Mass. Miss Bullard is 
head of the vocal department in Welles- 
ley College. 

+ * 

Eulalia Snyder Buttelman, pianist, 
formerly of the Mendelssohn Trio, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has taken up residence 
here. Mrs. Buttelman is accompanist at 
rehearsals of the People’s Choral Union, 
George Sawyer Dunham, conductor. 

* * * 


Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell, Mrs. Walter 
R. Spalding, Mrs. Edward Burlingame 
Hill, Mrs. Paul Sachs and Mrs. Edward 
W. Forbes were hostesses on Nov. 19 
at the reception given in Paine Hall, 
Harvard music building, Cambridge, in 
honor of Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, and Mrs. 
Koussevitzky. At the tea tables were 
Mrs. Arthur Pope, Mrs. Wallace Good- 
rich, Mrs. Frederick. Converse, Mrs. 
George W. Chadwick, Mrs. A. K. Potter, 
Mrs. George Edgell, Mrs. Philip Spald- 
ing and Mrs. E. C. Moore. 

a 

The Triqua Ensemble, Minnie Fowler 
Scott, leader, gave a praiseworthy con- 
cert in Steinert Hall on Nov. 19 before 
a large and appreciative audience. The 
Ensemble is an outcome of National 
Music Week last May, ~vhen it sang in 
“Elijah” in the Boston Opera House. 


The Ensemble also appeared in Me- 
chanics’ Hall on the opening night of the 
Elks’ convention in July. Those who 
participated in this concert were Elsie 
Williams Carlezon, Ethel Dyffryn, Lil- 
lian Emerson Johnson, Ruth Howe 
Littlefield, Minnie Fowler Scott and 
Edith Treadwell Smith, sopranos; Edna 
M. Childs, Bertha Loring Childs, Sara 
F. Haines, Helen Hill, Belle Kuhns and 
Elizabeth Stewart Rose, altos. H. Eliza- 
beth Griffiths played the accompaniments 
and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor, which won her meritorius ap- 
plause. 
* + * 

Abdon Laus, first bassoon player of 
the Boston Symphony, and a saxophone 
player, is organizer and conductor of the 
Boston Saxophone Orchestra. He plans 
to give a concert in Symphony Hall late 
in the season. Mr. Laus is a first 
prize pupil of the Paris Conservatory. 

* *x * 


Frank Damrosch of New York has 
been named honorary conductor of the 
People’s Choral Union of this city. L. 
Camilieri, conductor of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, has been made 
an honorary member of the board of 
directors of the Boston. organization. 


An evening of gratifying music, given 
by the Ondricek School of Violin Art, 
attracted an appreciative audience to 
Recital Hall, New England Conserva- 
tory, on Nov. 24. The participants were 
John Brigandi, Sophie Warsaw, Clara 
Cumenes, Mario Pero, Helen Morris, 
Max Slosberg, Alice Canfield, Leonidas 
Lafosse, Muriel French, John De Ste- 
fano, Anna Solomon, Sonya Levin, Anton 
Kovar, Helen Coombs and Henry Volk. 
Gladys Posselt and Emanuel Ondricek 
played accomvaniments. Each pupil 
performed with musical understanding 
and technical grasp. The ~rogram in- 
cluded Mr. Ondricek’s Russian Fantasie. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, was heard in 
two recitals here recently, one at the 
Harvard Musical Association on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 21 and the other at the St. 
Botolph Club on the afternoon of Nov. 
23. These recitals opened the musical 
season at both clubs and were re-engage- 
ments for Mr. Stratton. The accom- 
panist on each occasion was Charles 
Fonteyn Manney. 

+ + 

The Schubert Club, eighty voices, of 
Malden, Mass., Edward McArthur con- 
ductor, inaugurated its twentieth season 
on Nov. 24, in the Center Methodist 
Episcopal Church, before a capacity au- 
dience. Clara Shear, soprano, was ac- 
claimed for her solo work. Miss Shear 
sang “Una Voce Poco Far,” from “The 
Barber of Seville,” and a group of 
Italian and English songs. At the 
conclusion she was soloist in the “In- 
flammatus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 





Henry Levine Plays at Musicale 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Henry Levine 
proved himself a pianist of artistic 
worth in a musicale given at the home 
of Helen Hood, Brookline, on Sunday 
afternoon, for a distinguished audience 
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of music lovers. His program included 
Prelude in G Minor by Rachmanioff; 
Nocturne in D Flat, Waltz in A Flat, Op. 
42, and Ballade in G Minor by Chopin; 
“La Cathédrale Engloutie,” and “General 
Lavine” by Debussy; “The Dancer in 
the Patio” by Charles Repper; “A Brag- 
gart a-Walking Goes” and “The Dance 
of a Certain Gnat,”’ by Arthur Crew 
Inman, and Concerto by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. The last number brought Heinrich 
Gebhard to the second piano, in a highly 
successful performance. 
W. J. PARKER. 


GIVE CREOLE FOLK-MUSIC 








Maud Cuney Hare and William H. 
Richardson Present Rare Songs 


Boston, Nov. 29.—Maud Cuney Hare, 
interpreter of Creole folk-songs and 
William H. Richardson, baritone, re- 
turned last week from a short concert 
tour which took them to southern West 
Virginia, where they gave recitals under 
the auspices of public and State schools. 
At Welch, W. Va., a costume-recital with 

“music-talks” was well received by a 
large audience in the Court House. 

An appreciative audience greeted the 
artists in the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where a recital of “Songs 
from the Orient to the Tropics” was 
given to a crowded house. 

Mrs. Hare and Mr. Richardson will 
fulfill local engagements, one being with 
the Harvard Musical Association, until 
the first of the year, after which they 
are to appear in the Albany Institute, 
Historical and Art Society, Albany, 
N. Y., in New Jersey and West Virginia 
cities and New York State; in Syracuse 
University, and before the Women’s 
Club, Schenectady, N. Y. They are at 
present fulfilling engagements made 
under the management of Anita Davis- 
Chase. W. J. PARKER. 





Bostonians Greet De Reszke Singers 


Boston, Nov. 24.—The De Reszke 
Singers appeared at Symphony Hall on 


Sunday afternoon, Nov. 16. They gave 
first performances here of three old 
French Chansons, specially arranged 


for them, and gave also first American 
performances of a group of English 
Madrigals. A bracket of Studies in 
Imitation, written by Hubert Hughes in 
imitation of certain composers’ styles, 
and arranged by him specially for the 
De Reszke Singers, was humorously in- 
terpreted. A group of modern English 
and American quartets, written and 
arranged specially, was also performed. 
The Singers pleased the audience with 
good ensemble and_ excellent spirit. 
Mildred Dilling showed herself a master 
of the harp in two groups of solos. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Boston Choral Union Offers 


Boston, Nov. 29.—It was announced 
at a meeting of the People’s Choral 
Union held recently in Jordan Hall that 
a prize of $100 will be given by the 
Union for the best two-part song for 
mixed voices with piano accompaniment 
written by an American citizen and sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1925. 

We @e Fs 


Prize 





Anne Roselle Sings with San Carlo 
Forces in Boston 


Anne Roselle, who appeared during the 
New York season of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and _— subsequently 
toured the South with this organization, 
is now singing with it at the Boston 
Opera House in Boston. Her répertoire 
includes Tosca, Mimi, Nedda, Mar- 
guerite, Butterfly, Aida and others. 





Eddy Brown, violinist, has been heard 
recently in concert in Denver, Ogden, 
Utah; and Butte and Helena, Mont. 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, will be 
heard on Jan. 4, as soloist at the Metro- 
politan Opera Sunday night concert. 








Boston.—Anita Davis-Chase an- 
nounces a recital by Myra Hess, Eng- 
lish pianist, in Jordan Hall on Jan. 24. 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will be 
the assisting artists at the concert of 
Barrére’s Little Symphony at the Henry 
Miller Theater on the evening of Dec. 14. 


Frederic Baer, baritone, will give a 
concert in Schenectady, N. Y., under the 
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GIANNINI TRIUMPHS 
AT UTICA CONCERT 


American Soprano Wins Big 
Ovation at B Sharp 
Club Recital 


Utica, Nov. 29.—Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, won a great ovation at her con- 
cert here, on the evening of Nov. 19, at 
the Avon Theater. This was the first 
of the concerts in the course of the B 


Sharp Musical Club, and its success 
augurs well for the season to come. 
Preceded by extraordinary notices from 
London and New York, Miss Giannini 
proved her right to them and completely 
won her audience by her musicianship 
and her simplicity. She was forced to 
give six encores to a long and varied 
program. 

Beginning with Handel’s “Sommi Dei,” 
Miss Giannini next sang Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” in which the full mellow- 
ness of her voice and the sympathy of 
her interpretation were remarkable; 
Delibes “Les Filles de Cadix,” and songs 
by Schubert and Brahms. A Russian 
group included Gretchaninoff’s “Over the 
Steppe,” Tchaikovsky’s “Toujours a toi” 
and Rachmaninoff’s “In the Silence of 
Night.” Richard Strauss’ “Aller Seelen”’ 
was the only other modern work on the 
program. 

A group of Italian and Spanish folk- 
songs which were delightfully naive and 
charmingly sung completed the an- 
nounced numbers. To these Miss Gian- 
nini added, among her encores, “O Sole 
Mio” and “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me.” Meta Schumann was an effective 
accompanist. 

Before the end of the first group of 
classical songs it was evident that Miss 
Giannini had completely captured her 
audience and the spontaneous enthusiasm 
which increased as the concert pro- 
gressed confirmed it. Miss Giannini was 
in very good voice and equally at home 
in simple lieder, lyrical folk-songs or 
arias. 








Fela Rybier Gives Recital in Bangor 


BANGoR, Me., Nov. 29.—Presenting a 
program of Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Debussy, Scriabin and Schumann, Fela 
Rybier, Polish pianist, made her third 
appearance in the memorial parlors re- 
cently, playing with fine technic and 
much poetic insight. C. Winfield Rich- 
mond, pianist and teacher, addressed the 
Schumann Club recently and played an 
interesting program by Paradisi, Bach, 
Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, Saint-Saéns 
and MacDowell. 


JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
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try. His playing was delightful.’’ — Spokane, 
Washington, Review. 
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Wallenstein Is Also Soloist 
In Regular Symphony 
Series 


CHIcAGO, Nov. 29.—Nicholas Medtner 
was soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 21 and 22. The Russian com- 
poser-pianist was heard in the first per- 
formance here of his own concerto in C 
Minor. Chicago audiences were glad to 
make the acquaintance of a long and in- 


teresting work, in which so much vitality 
is suggested in fascinating rhythms, but 
the distinguished visitor commended him- 
self as a pianist even more brilliant than 
as a composer. His performance of an 
almost fantastically difficult composition 
had an astonishing ease, dignity and 
suavity. 

Frederick Stock’s program further 
contained Scriabin’s “Le Poéme Divin,” 
Mozart’s E Flat Symphony and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne” Overture, 
always delightfully played by the local 
forces. The two symphonic master- 
pieces received consummate technical 
performance under Mr. Stock. His 
presentation of Mozart is always enjoy- 
able, and in this work the orchestra 
played with distinction and charm. The 
Scriabin music was given with imposing 
breadth, with the utmost clarity and 
with, perhaps, a curious degree of re- 
straint. 

The orchestra repeated its initial chil- 

dren’s program on Nov. 20 for the sub- 
scribers in the second series of these 
performances for juvenile Chicago. 
_ One of the best liked of the soloists 
in the regular subscription series of the 
Chicago Symphony from year to year 
is Alfred Wallenstein. The young first 
‘cellist was heard in his annual solo ap- 
pearance at last week’s subscription con- 
certs, played Nov. 14 and 15. He had 
restored Schumann’s concerto to the ré- 
pertoire, and Tchaikovsky’s Variations 
on a Rococo Theme were likewise listed 
on the program. 

Mr. Wallenstein’s ’cello tone is most 
appealing. Slender and sweet, it lends 
itself to a persuasive and highly refined 
treatment of melody. Its beauty gave 
special pleasure in the exquisite second 
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MEDTNER PLAYS OWN WORK WITH STOCK 


movement of this concerto, and in the 
penultimate variation of the Tchaikovsky 
work. At the conclusion of the latter 
his audience broke into applause. In 
the statement of the Tchaikovsky theme 
the ’cellist’s excellent rhythmic sense 
and incisive intonation were brilliantly 
used. His performance throughout was 
« high technical skill and fine musician- 
ship. 

Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat, for- 
tunately another annual adornment of 
Frederick Stock’s programs, opened the 
list. It was given a splendid perform- 
ance, the clarity of its writing being ad- 
mirably matched by that of its playing. 
Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” re- 
vived after noticeable’ silence, was 
played with emphasis upon its structure 
and with attention to the rich oppor- 
tunities given many of the instruments. 

Glazounoff’s “Triumphal March,” com- 
posed for the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
tion in Chicago, closed the program. It 
is no more than a series of repetitions of 
the tune “John Brown’s Body.” The 
original version permitted a choral end- 
ing, but this was omitted on this occa- 
sion, with more than sufficient warrant. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Medtner Chooses Levy Pupil for Orches- 
tral Appearance 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—Nicholas Medtner, 
who was in Chicago last week to appear 
as guest pianist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, was the sole judge at a contest 
held at Orchestra Hall Nov. 19. Four 
young Chicago piano students competed 
for the privilege of appearing as soloist 
with the orchestra in its regular sub- 
scription concerts. They had previously 
engaged in competitions held by the 
Chicago Society of American Musicians 
in cooperation with the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. Mabel Lyons, Margaret Farr, 
Lillian Magnusson and Joseph Brink- 
man were Wednesday afternoon’s honor 
entrants, each playing Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy to the accompaniment conducted 
by Frederick Stock. Mr. Medtner 
awarded his decision to Mr. Brinkman, 
pupil of Heniot Levy. He was scheduled 
to be the orchestra’s soloist in the 
regular concerts of Dec. 4 and 5. 





Give Charity Ball Concert 


RACINE, WIs., Nov. 29.—Frieda Stoll, 
soprano, was one of the soloists at a 
gala Charity Ball concert given here 
Nov. 7, singing two groups of songs to 
the evident pleasure of a large audience. 
Querin Deuster and John Carre, pian- 
ists; Carolyn Chase Galbrath, dancer; 
Maurice Conklin, baritone; Mary Vir- 
ginia Rodigan, reader, and Troy Sanders 
and Marion Vanderheide, accompanists, 
also took part in the program. 





Esther Lundy Newcomb Sings 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 29.—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, sang for the Tues- 
day Art and Travel Club, at the Art 
Institute on Nov. 11. Earlier appear- 
ances here this season were made for 
the Le Cercle Francais and the Friends 
of American Writers. She has been 
engaged to sing at the Windermere 
Hotel and for the Daughters of the 
American Revolution shortly. 





Rudolph Reuter Plays 
University 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, appeared on Nov. 18 in the 
series given by the University of Chi- 
cago in Mandell Hall. His program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, 
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a group of Chopin and music by Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Godowsky, Pade- 
rewski, and others. Busoni’s “Nuit de 
Noél” and two selections from Paul 
Hindemith’s Suite, “1922,” were also on 
the list. The pianist, whose technic is 
of an all-embracing facility, played with 
spectacular skill, in which carefully 
produced tone and remarkable speed 
were equally emphasized. 
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Chicago, Nov. 29 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The regular artist student concert was 
given at the Central Theater on Sunday 
afternoon. The pianists heard were 
Melba Frances Allen, Nellie S. Allen, 
Ethel Stenn, Viola Kneeland and Norma 
Brown. Vocal numbers were sung by 
Alice Arneson and Mildred Johnson. 
The violinists were James Elliott and 
Catherine Wade-Smith. A performance 
of “The Tales of Hoffmann” has been 
scheduled at the Central Theater for 
Dec. 7 and will be given by pupils in the 
school of opera. Jaroslav Gons, ’cellist 
and member of the faculty, gave a re- 
cital on Nov. 15 at the silver anniversary 
concert of the Euterpean Men’s Chorus. 
Dawn Hulbert, soprano, of the voice de- 
partment sang at Aurora on Wednes- 
day. President Felix Borowski recently 
lectured before the Morning Musical 
Club, Battle Creek, Mich., on “The Music 
of Tomorrow.” 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Jennie Marselus of the voice depart- 
ment is now teacher of voice at Gallo- 
way College, Searcy, Ark. Henry Kirk- 
patrick, formerly student of the piano 
department, is head of the Auburn Park 
School of Music, Chicago. Miss Billie 
Adams, formerly of the voice depart- 
ment, is in Chicago after a tour in vaude- 
ville. Mae Willems of the piano depart- 
ment played at Kimball Hall on Sunday 
afternoon. Advanced pupils from the 
piano and voice classes were heard at 
Kimball Hall this afternoon. Nesta 
Smith, violinist, has returned from a 
successful concert tour. Detroit, Toledo 
and Cincinnati were in the itinerary. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Virginia Zimmer, student in the voice 
department, has had a number of ap- 
pearances this month at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, the Lady of Mercy Audi- 
torium, the Rogers Park Woman’s Club 
and the Birchwood Morning Musical 
Society. Ethel M. Cain sang recently 
at the North Shore Oberlin Woman’s 
Club and the Northminster Presbyterian 
Club. Vilas Johnson sang at North- 
western University with great success 
last week. Elsa Anderson was a soloist 
on Nov. 9 in the performance of “Mes- 
siah” given at the English Lutheran 
Church. Beulah Van Epps sang at a 
Joliet banquet last week. Lorraine 
Taylor has been chosen to sing the prin- 
cipal part in “The Gypsy Maiden,” to be 
given this year at the Lake View High 
School. Jennie Anderson has been re- 


engaged as soloist of the Evangelica’ 
Lutheran Norwegian Church. Goldic 
Levin and Ruth Frazer sang recently at 
a concert of the German Lincoln Club 


LUCIE LENOX STUDIO 


Lillian Knowles, contralto, gave pro 
grams at the Lake View Women’s Clu! 
and the Oak Park Baptist Men’s Clut 
this week. Margaret Walbank, con 
traito, gave a highly successful recita! 
at the Freeport Country Club last week. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


The first public recital of the school’s 
second season was given on Nov. 9 at 
the recital hall of the Gunn School. 
Beulah Blye Mowers, Bertha H. Graff, 
Maurice Lee Willard, Isadore T. Mish- 
kin, Ruth Olt Wack and Berte Long 
took part in the varied program. Scenes 
from the first two acts of “Madama 
Butterfly” were included in the enter- 
tainment. 


RUDOLPH REUTER STUDIO 


A feature of great interest in Mr. 
Reuter’s class work is the répertoire 
course given on Tuesday afternoons. 
The standard and modern works are 
played and discussed from harmonic and 
interpretative points of view. Hinde- 
mith, Tietjens, Gaertner - Friedman, 
Erich Wolf, Ravel and others were dis- 
cussed this week. with special emphasis 
upon the best way to meet certain tech- 
nical difficulties in their music. 





Andreas Dippel Is Granted Divorce 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—Andreas Dippe! 
has obtained a divorce from the Countess 
Anita Ludwig Dippel. Desertion was 
charged in Mr. Dippel’s deposition, and 
the suit was conducted in his absence. 
Mr. Dippel was married in Nordney, 
Germany, in 1890. He was at one time 
a singer of leading tenor rdéles in th: 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, and was 
later a director of the Chicago Opera 
for sometime. 





Heniot Levy Club Meets 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—The Heniot Levy 
Club had its first formal meeting of 
the year in the Kimball Building recent- 
ly. Bertha Kribben Fenn, violinist, 
played Susan Dwyer’s “Outlandish 
Suite,” accompanied by Vierlyn Clough. 
Piano solos were played by Edith Mazur, 
Mollie Greenfield, Esther Arneson and 
Berenice Violle McChesney. Hazel John- 
son was elected president. 





May Peterson Visits Wisconsin City 


WAUKESHA, WIs., Nov. 29.—In con- 
nection with her recent Northwestern 
tour May Peterson, soprano, recently 


spent a busy day in this city. In the 
morning she sang at the chapel service 
at Carol College and also gave a com- 
plimentary recital for the wounded 
World War veterans at the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital. In the after- 
noon she was the guest of honor at a 
reception, and in the evening gave a re- 
cital in the auditorium. She gave a 
generous program and received a cordial 
welcome by the capacity audience, which 
demanded many encores. 
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; Mary Garden in “‘Werther”’ 


Is Greeted at Chicago Opera 
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[Continued from page 2] 





was given for employees of public utili- 
ties organizations, Claudia Muzio, Cy- 
rena Van Gordon, Forrest Lamont and 
Giacomo Rimini having réles in which 
they have distinguished themselves in 
other seasons. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

Miss Garden’s appearance in “Thais” 
was one of the most brilliant happenings 
of the season. The Athanael was Joseph 
Schwarz, who had never before sung the 
part. He was in fine voice, the suavity 
and breadth of his style adding much 
beauty to a characterization which had 
force, variety and the requisite sugges- 
tion of fervid fanaticism. He was given 
an ovation. José Mojica was once more 
a slender and eager Nicias, and Mr. 
Kipnis sang Palemon beautifully. Lucie 
Westen and Gladys Swarthout were ex- 
cellent in the small réles of Myrtale and 
Crobyle, and Gildo Morelato was the 
Servant. The ballet danced with more 
than its accustomed excellence. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted in admirable style. 

Chicago Opera performances of “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” have 
been varied in personnel, but have gen- 
erally reached a high standard. The bril- 
liance this year has been chiefly due 
to the offices of Rosa Raisa in Mascagni’s 
masterpiece, and of Fernand Ansseau in 
Leoncavallo’s. Miss Raisa at Tuesday’s 
repetition of the double bill was at her 
best. Mr. Piccaver’s first appearance, as 
Turiddu, was the occasion of a distinct 
and generously deserved success. His 
voice has remarkable resonance and free- 
dom, and he used it with skill. His sing- 
ing of the Siciliana marked the high 
point of performance of the aria here, 
and in subsequent numbers he was fre- 
markably effective and heartily ap- 
plauded. Flora Perini as an interesting 
Lola, Desiré Defrére as a jaunty Alfio, 
and Maria Claessens in a fine impersona- 
tion of Mamma Lucia, completed a cast 
which sang excellently under the ac- 
complished leadership of Pietro Cimini. 
In “Pagliacci” Mr. Ansseau was once 
more vehemently approved after the 
Lament. Césare Formichi sang Tonio 
with glorious breadth. Mary McCormic 
gave her appealing version of Nedda’s 
musie and action, and Douglas Stanbury 
and Lodovico Oliviero were other prin- 
cipals singing well under Mr. Moran- 
zoni’s baton. The chorus was at its best 
in both works. 


“Pécheurs” Last Hearing 


The season’s third performance of 
“Les Pécheurs de Perles” was also an- 
nounced as the final hearing this year of 
the first novelty on the list. Bizet’s 
opera has proved a welcome addition to 
the répertoire, and in it Graziella Pareto 


| has given a fine demonstration of her 


delicate and highly polished skill as a 
coloratura soprano. Another item of 
prominent interest has been the perform- 
ance of Charles Hackett. Mr. Hackett’s 


virtues are sufficient to place him in the 


ee 
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front line of distinction, and the rdéle of 
Nadir has shown his talent in a most 
interesting way. His voice, of conspicu- 
ous resonance, beauty and power, is ad- 
mirably suited to Bizet’s sustained and 
elegant cantilena, and his bearing lends 
his performance of the pearl-diver a 
dignity and heroism. Best of all, the 
tenor has in his three performances 
notably improved an_ interpretation 
which in the beginning was fine, ardent 
and satisfying. Mr. Rimini was Nadir’s 
rival, and Edouard Cotreuil was the 
aged Counselor. Mr. Polacco conducted, 
and the chorus and ballet added interest 
to the performance. 

A repetition of “Tannhauser” was the 
Thanksgiving fare. The youthful Henry 
G. Weber’s conducting of the score was 
once more the subject of enthusiastic 
praise. He has the true sense of music 
as well as of the theater, and Chicago 
musicians have received with pride the 
news that their fellow townsman is to be 
given further opportunity to display his 
talent this season. The Elisabeth was 
Olga Forrai, the young but experienced 
soprano who is one of the season’s new 
singers. Her voice, of fresh and appeal- 
ing quality, is somewhat light for the 
réle, yet her excellent understanding of 
tradition and of the essential spirit of 
the part offset in happy fashion what 
might have been a disadvantage. Cyrena 
Van Gordon was a _ beautiful Venus. 
The title part was sung by Forrest 
Lamont with sincerity and skill, and Mr. 
Kipnis, as Heimann, welcomed him back 
to the Wartburg with right Wagnerian 
dignity. The Wolfram of Mr. Schwarz, 
sung with authority and in a broad style, 
is one of the finest items in the Aud’- 
torium’s mounting of this one Wag- 
nerian opera in its season’s répertoire. 


The First “Werther” 


Mary Garden’s appearance as Char- 
lotte in “Werther,” revived for her, was 
an outstanding event. Youth was a vital 
effect of her artistic impersonation, 
which swept the performance into one of 
the most thrilling climaxes of the sea- 
son. Fernand Ansseau’s first account 
here of the title réle showed him to be 
an admirable singer and an experienced 
theatrical workman. He was continu- 
ously awarded the approval of a large 
audience. Helen Freund as Sophie won 
one of the most interesting ovations 
of the year. She sang with ease, purity 
and brilliance. Her impersonation of 
the younger sister was arch and gay. 
Alexander Kipnis gave an admirable 
performance as Albert. Edouard Co- 
treuil was fine as the Bailiff, and Mr. 
Oliviero and Mr. Defrére were two 
Wetzlar citizens. A small chorus of 
children sang well. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted. There was tasteful new scenery 
by Julian F. Dove. 

Claudia Muzio’s_ repetition of her 
dynamic version of Tosca was an item 
of great interest to this afternoon’s 
crowded matinée audience. She has an 
intense theatrical sense that carries her 
impersonation of the Roman singer to 
rare heights. She was received with in- 
sistent applause. Mr. Piccaver, giving his 
first American performance of Cavara- 
dossi, showed himself in a far more 
agreeable light than even in his singing 
of Verdi and Mascagni. His voice has a 
remarkable fulness, and while of great 


power, its quality is really lyric. It is a 
supple and expressive voice, one of 
genuine distinction. Mariano Stabile 


repeated his interesting characterization 
of Scarpia, and other singers were capa- 
ble in remaining parts. Gladys Swarth- 
out’s beautiful voice contributed an im- 
pressive moment during the Shepherd’s 
song in the last act. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted with skill. EUGENE STINSON. 





Helen Fouts Cahoon Is Making Tour 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Helen Fouts Ca- 
hoon, soprano, has left on a tour, giving 


costume recitals. Recent appearances 
here have included a benefit concert in 
Grace Episcopal Church, Oak Park, Nov. 
18; a private musicale, and before the 
Garden Club of Oak Park, both on Nov. 
20, and at the Euclid Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Oak Park, Nov. 23. 





Hans Hess to Teach at American Con- 
servatory in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Hans Hess has been 
engaged as head of the ’cello department 
of the American Conservatory. Many 
young players who have won recognition 
are among his pupils. 





John Orth, pianist, has recovered from 
his illness and will take up his work 
again. 


TOTI DAL MONTE MAKES DETROIT DEBUT 





Russian Music Also Heard 
at Concert Given by 
Local Symphony 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Nov. 29.—One of the out- 
standing concerts of the season was that 
given by Toti Dal Monte, who appeared 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Central Concert Company in Orchestra 


Hall on Nov. 24. Her program was de- 
signed to give full scope to her soprano 
voice and art. It included “Caro Nome,” 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia” and a 
group by Schubert and Schumann. The 
flexibility of Miss Dal Monte’s voice 
made the coloratura numbers effective, 
and a pianissimo tone of much delicacy 
was especially pleasing. Another artist 
of the evening was Dino Borgioli, tenor, 
whose finished style captivated his hear- 
ers. Albert Harzer, flautist, and Doro- 
thy Kennedy, pianist, were other assist- 
ing artists. 

Thamar Karsavina, Russian dancer, 
made her first local appearance in Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 25, before an audi- 
ence that was lavish in its admiration. 
Mme. Karsavina seemed the embodiment 
of brilliance and animation, sweeping 
through her program with dynamic 
force. A Serenade by Mozart afforded 
opportunity for art that ran the gamut 
of dramatic expression, and Mme. Kar- 
savina did it full justice. A _ doll-like 
dance to Goossens’ “Hurdy-Gurdy” cre- 
ated a furore. So clamorous was the 
approbation that a portion of the dance 
was repeated. Pierre Vladimiroff con- 
tributed excellent solos, besides admir- 
able work with Mme. Karsavina. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff appeared in a 
piano recital under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Central Concert Company 
on Nov. 20, and even eclipsed his previ- 
ous successes here. Liszt’s B Minor 
Sonata displayed his opulence of tone 
and a mechanical proficiency that was 
extraordinary. A Chopin ballade proved 
a close second for popular favor, how- 
ever, and a group by the pianist himself 
was provocative of an ovation. A re- 
quest was made for the Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor, but while Mr. Rachmani- 
noff was generous with encores, he re- 
fused to play this. 

Still more Russian art was heard in a 
Rimsky-Korsakoff program’ given’. by 
Victor Kolar and the Detroit Symphony 
on the afternoon of Nov. 28. “Schehera- 
zade” was the opening number, out of 
which Mr. Kolar extracted a myriad of 
hidden beauties. Ilya Schkolnik carried 
the solo part, thereby adding immeas- 
urably to the music’s value. ‘“Sadko”’ 
followed, and then the vivacious “Ca- 
priccio Espagnol.” The latter was 
played with infectious rhythm. 

A thoroughly satisfying baritone was 
heard when Jerome Swinford was pre- 
sented by the Tuesday Musicale on the 
morning of Nov. 25. Mr. Swinford sang 
everything in English. His most popu- 
lar number was a Breton folk song, “No 


Candle Was There and No Fire,” in 
which his resonant voice was displayed 
to especial advantage. His presentation 
of Homer’s “Requiem” was well propor- 
tioned. Alexander Mowbray was the 
accompanist and gave one solo group. 

Eduard Werner led the Capitol Sym- 
phony through a program of ready ap- 
peal and consistent worth on Nov. 23. 
A Delibes ballet, “La Source,” an ultra- 
modern “March Triomphale” by Kriens, 
the Méditation from “Thais” and other 
numbers of similar calibre came to a 
climax in Goldmark’s Overture, “Sakun- 
tala.” Stephanie Schehatowitsch-Bishop 
was the soloist, playing a concerto by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, in keeping with the 
spirit of the week. 


OHIOANS HAIL PROGRAMS 
OF CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 








Reiner Leads Forces in Lima, Columbus, 
Portsmouth and Piqua and Also in 
Richmond, Ind. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, has 
just completed its second trip of the 
season. The orchestra gave two concerts 


in Lima on Nov. 10, a matinée for young 
people, at which the school children 
listened with eager attention to the ex- 
planations made by Thomas James Kelly 
in his usual happy fashion, and to the 
playing of an excellent program by the 
orchestra. In the evening a crowded 
house greeted Mr. Reiner and his forces 
and refused to leave the hall until an 
encore had been given. It was Mr. 
Reiner’s first appearance in Lima and 
the members of the Ladies’ Music Club, 
under whose auspices the concerts were 
given, were greatly pleased. 

The orchestra played in Portsmouth, 
Ohio, on Nov. 13, and before a sold-out 
house, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Music Club in Columbus, on Nov. 14. In 
the afternoon in Columbus Mr. Kelly 
again interpreted the program for the 
young people and at the close of the 
evening performance the audience gave 
the orchestra a tremendous ovation. The 
organization was heard in Piqua on Nov. 
24, and in Richmond, Ind., on Nov. 25, 


where it aroused spontaneous enthu- 
siasm. In both Columbus and Rich- 
mond, Mr. Reiner played the Brahms 


Symphony No. 2, ending the program 
with the “Dance of the Apprentices,” 
from the third act of “Die Meister- 
singer.” Olga Samaroff was the soloist 
in Columbus, playing the Schumann A 
Minor Concerto, and Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska was soloist in Rich- 
mond, playing the same number. Both 
soloists scored fine successes. 

The orchestra will start on a four-day 
tour of the South on Dec. 8, vlaving in 
Birmingham, Ala.; Gainesville, Ga., At- 
lanta and Chattanooga. 


The Vancouver, B. C., Musical So- 
ciety. Fred W. Dyke, conductor, has be- 
gun its rehearsals, and will produce ir 
the near future the oratorio, “Samson.” 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS VISITORS IN OPERAS 





Gallo Forces Open Annual Sea- 
son With “Gioconda”— 


Revive Favorites 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—Under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Association, the San Carlo Com- 
pany began its annual season at the Met- 
ropolitan last Monday evening with a 
spirited and effective performance of “La 
Gioconda.” Ponchielli’s spectacular work 
appears to be in line this year for a 
new measure of popular favor, Mr. Gallo 


and Mr. Gatti-Casazza having revived 
it almost simultaneously. Its absurdities 
and old-fashioned conventionalities re- 
ceive more than compensation in the 
durable vitality of a score rich in mel- 
odic content and in the theatric, if ex- 
aggerated, appeal of its numerous cli- 
maxes. 

Mr. Gallo’s_ well-staged production 
brought forward Marie Rappold, authori- 
tative and convincing in the difficult title 
roéle. Gaetano Tommasini manifestly en- 
joyed grappling with the almost equally 
trying part of Enzo and communicated 
his own enthusiasm to the audience. He 
was fervently applauded for his mellif- 
luous “Cielo e Mar.” Stella De Mette 
was a rich-voiced Laura, Mario Basiola 
a duly sinister and sonorous Barnaba, 
Mary Kent an admirable Cieca and 
Pietro de Biasi a stately Alvise. The 
captivating “Dance of the Hours” was 
presented by the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted 
with obvious zest, discarding the use 
of a baton. 

An entirely different wing of the com- 
pany was disclosed in leading rdéles on 
Tuesday evening when “Bohéme” was 
the bill. The performance possessed 
flavor and atmosphere, Anne Roselle 
proving a charming Mimi and Demetrio 
Onofrei, making his Philadelphia début, 
exhibited a beautiful and resourceful 
voice. There was an excellent Marcello 
in Mario Valle and a winsome Musetta 
in Madeline Collins, another débutante 
of the evening. Alberto Baccolini con- 
ducted sympathetically. As a_ supple- 
mentary attraction, a brief bill of 
divertissements was given by the Ballet 
Russe after the opera. 

“Aida” was presented on Wednesday 
night before a packed house, in large 
part composed of members of the Phila- 
delphia Forum. The spectacular oppor- 
tunities of this unstaled work were re- 
splendently realized. The well balanced 


cast included the popular Bianca Saroya 
in the name part, Stella De Mette as 
Amneris and Manuel Salazar as Ra- 
dames. Mr. Basiola gave conspicuous 
artistic significance to Amonasro and 
Mr. de Biasi was'a deep-toned Ram/fis. 
Mr. Guerrieri conducted. 

“Andrea Chenier” was presented on 
Thursday night, with Mr. Salazar as the 
romantic poet of the French Revolution, 
Mr. Basiola as Gerard, Mary Kent as 
the Countess de Coigny, Bianca Saroya 
as Madeleine, Mr. de Biasi as Roucher 
and Stella De Mette as Madelon. Mr. 
Guerrieri directed the orchestra in 
vigorous style. Thursday afternoon was 
devoted to a touching and eloquent per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly,” with 
Anne Roselle as Cio-Cio-San, Mary Kent 
as Suzuki and Mr. Valle as Sharpless. 
ae divertissements rounded out the 

ill. 

Anne Roselle and Messrs. Onofrei, de 
Biasi and Basiola were the principals in 
an excellent performance of “Faust” on 
Friday afternoon. Saturday afternoon 
brought a sprightly presentation of 
“Martha,” with the brilliant and comely 
Josephine Lucchese as Lady Harriet, 
Mary Kent as Nancy, Mr. Onofrei as 
Lionel, Mr. Valle as Plunkett and Natale 
Cervi as Tristan. 

The successful and artistically fruit- 
ful first week of the company’s engage- 
ment of a fortnight was brought to a 
close with the Saturday evening per- 
formance of “Trovatore.” The indestruc- 
tible old Verdi opera was given in fine 
style. Bianca Saroya was the Leonora, 
Salazar the Manrico, Basiola the Count 
di Luna and Stella De Mette the Azucena. 

The second week was made notable 
by productions of “Otello” and “Lohen- 
grin.” Singers in the first opera were 
Bianca Saroya, Manuel Salazar and 
Mario Basilao, with Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
conducting. “Lohengrin” was sung by 
Bianca Saroya, Stella De Mette, Gaetano 
Tommasini, Mario Valle and Pietro De 
Biasi. Other operas were “Lucia,” 
“Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Aida” in which suc- 
cesses were registered by Josephine 
Lucchese, Stella De Mette, Abby Mor- 
rison, Gladys Axman, Mary Kent, Anne 
Roselle, Demetrio Onofrei, and _ the 
Messrs. Salazar, Valle and Basiola. 
Wassili Leps, of this city, conducted the 
“Butterfly” performance at the matinée 
on Nov. 29. Miss Roselle was again an 
appealing and eloquent Cio-Cio-San. 
The réle of Suzuki was admirably por- 
trayed and sung by Clair Eugenia Smith, 
who on this occasion effected her début 
with Mr. Gallo’s organization. Mme. 
Smith disclosed a well trained and re- 
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sourceful contralto voice, which rose 
notably to heights of beauty in the 
“Flower Duet.” Her performance was 
received with enthusiasm, expressed not 
only in cordial applause but also in 
numerous floral tributes. 





Societies Are Active 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1.—The friends of 
Chamber Music Society held its first 
meeting of the second season on Nov. 
30 in the New Century Club auditorium. 
The program was given by Harry Aleini- 
koff, first violinist, Aaron Gorodetzky, 
second violinist, Henri Elkan, viola 
player, and Milton Prinz, ’cellist, with 
Romain Verney, viola player, and Ellis 
Clark Hammann, pianist, as guest art- 
ists. A novelty was the “Scene Anda- 
louse,” by Joaquin Rurina, a work of 
melodic charm and excellent musician- 
ship. It is written for string quartet, 
an extra viola and piano. Mozart’s C 
Major Quartet was played with a fine 
sense of its classic serenity. The en- 
semble was admirable throughout. 

The tenth semi-annual concert of the 
Atlantic Choral Society was given re- 
cently in the hall of the Girard Crafts- 
man’s Club, a recent addition to local 
auditoriums. The chorus, under the 
baton of Fred Lyman Wheeler, sang 
music by Cadman and Herbert with well- 
drilled precision. An interesting feature 
was the solo work of Lena Blanche 
Jones, who was also accompanist. Miss 
Jones gave a subtle reading of Debussy’s 
Arabesque in G and achieved the pyro- 
technics of the Gounod-Liszt “Faust” 
Waltz with ease. 

Helen Clark McCoy, soprano, and 
George T. Hottel, tenor, were heard in 
successful début concert in the Academy 
Foyer, which was filled with enthusiasts. 
Their voices blended excellently in duets 
and were heard to advantage in solos. 
Each of the singers gave numbers by 
Franklin Rikerwhich. 

A special feature of the week in the 
Fox Theater was the appearance of the 
Palestrina Choir, under Nicola Montani. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, was 
the guest artist at the last meeting of 
the Matinée Musical Club in the Belle- 
vue Stratford. Club members who par- 
ticipated were Florence Haenle and 
Helen Rowley, violinists; Katherine Pal- 
mer, soprano; Emilie Fricke Lesher, 
pianist, and Meta Schumann, accompan- 
ist. The program was arranged by Mrs. 
Philip Linch and Mrs. Edwin Garrigues. 

The annual fall concert by Lewis 
James Howell, baritone, of this city, at- 
tracted a large audience to Witherspoon 
Hall. Mr. Howell was assisted by Nina 
Prettyman Howell, violinist. He sang 
the Credo from “Otello” with vigor and 
theatrical effectiveness and was success- 
ful in all his songs. Mrs. Howell played 
with fine tone and impressive technic. 

W. R. MurpuHy. 
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Visiting Artists and Resident Musicians 
Present Programs 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 29.—Recent con- 
certs in the Auditorium have included 
appearances of Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, and Alma Gluck, soprano, under 
the management of Steers and Coman. 


Mr. Graveure sang music by Schubert, 
and French, American and English 
works. His accompanist was Arpad 
Sandor, who also played piano solos. 
Mme. Gluck’s _program had much 
variety. Assisting artists at her recital 
were Marie Romaet, cellist, and 
Samuel Chotzinoff, accompanist. 

The Civic Music Club sponsored a 
concert by Riccardo Martin, tenor. His 
accompanist was Hubert Carlin, and 
other participants were resident musi- 
cians, May Dearborn Schwab, soprano; 
Christian Pool, ’cellist; Ella Connell 
Jesse, pianist, and J. Hutchison, ac- 
companist. 

Tosca Berger, violinist, sponsored by 
the MacDowell Club, appeared in recital 
recently with J. Hutchison as accom- 
panist. A municipal program brought 
forward the Schubert Octet of Salem, 
led by Minetta Magers. Assisting were 
William Robinson Boone, organist; 
Mark Daniels, baritone, and Marion 
Mustee, ’cellist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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ST. LOUIS CHILDREN 
APPLAUD ORCHESTRA 


Two Young People’s Series 
Begun Under Rudolph 


Ganz 
By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, Nov. 29.—Two new seric 
of concerts for school children have 
been inaugurated by the St. Louis 
Symphony. Five concerts are arrange 


for in each series. One series is spor- 
sored by the St. Louis School Board, and 
the other by the Symphony Society. 

The first concert’ was given in the 
Community Center Hall on Nov. 19 for 
pupils of the public schools, and the 
second the next afternoon in the Odeon 
for children from private and parochia| 
schools. The auditoriums were filled 
to capacity. Under Rudolph Ganz the 
orchestra played music by Beethoven, 
Von Suppé, Handel, Mozart and Delibes. 
Choruses by Beethoven and Elgar were 
sung by the children. These concerts 
will be continued monthly. 

A program of fine contrasts was pro- 
vided by Mr. Ganz for the third pair 
of concerts by the St. Louis Symphony. 
Beethoven’s }F'ourth Symphony, Ravel’s 
“Pavane pour une Enfante Defunte” 
and “Death and Transfiguration” by 
Strauss were given inspired readings. 
The orchestra seemed even better than 
ever. The soloist was Elena Gerhardt, 
soprano, who sang songs by Hugo Wolf 
and Strauss with consummate artistry. 

Piano enthusiasts were made happy 
in Sheldon Auditorium when Maria 
Carreras played Respighi’s transcrip- 
tions of music by an unknown composer 
of the Sixteenth century and Roncalli’s 
Passacaglia, which were given their 
first piano performance in the United 
States. Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions and his “Appassionata” Sonata, in 
addition to numbers by Liszt, Mangia- 
galli, Albeniz and Chopin completed the 
program. Mme. Carreras is remaining 
here for several weeks to conduct a 
master class under the auspices of Ava 
Yeargain’s school of piano playing. 

The second concert of the Civic Music 
League was given in the Odeon before a 
large audience. Cyrena Van Gordon, 
contralto of the Chicago Opera, sang 
works ' + Verdi, Liszt, Wagner, Gretch- 
aninoff, Rachmaninoff, Herbert, Ilgen- 
fritz, Cadman and Logan. Her voice is 
rich and the audience demanded encores. 
Alma Putnam accompanied. 

_Sascha Jacobsen made a deep impres- 
sion with his violin playing before « 
capacity house at a recent popular con- 
cert by the St. Louis Symphony. He 
played the Symphonie Espagnol by Lalo 
and a lighter group with piano accom- 
paniment by Mrs. David Kriegshaber. 
The orchestral part of the program in- 
cluded Weber’s Overture to “Eury- 
anthe,” the Largo from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, “Nell Gwyn” Dances 
by German and D’Indy’s arrangement 
of Rubinstein’s Melody in F. 
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LONG BEACH OPENED 


Ebell Club House Is Scene 
of Engaging Events 
by Many Artists 


By Alice Maynard Griggs 

LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 25.—A series 
of attractive programs marked the open- 
ing of the new Ebell Club house, which 
has an auditorium seating 1200. The 
building cost $200,000 and is_ well 
equipped for musical performances. The 
first program was given by Kitty Rich- 
ards Foote, reader, assisted by Ada 





Potter Wiseman, soprano; Ethel Bur- 
lingame Fleming, violinist; Kaethe 
Pieczonka, ’cellist; Ora Keck, pianist, 


and a trio from the Municipal Band 
composed of G. H. Tyler, Floyd R. Hoose 
and Don Ellis. The musical extrava- 
ganza, “Ah-Ha,” by local performers, 
was given for three nights, and a “stroll- 
ing minstrels” program was arranged 
by Mrs. R. E. Oliver, who sang the so- 
prano solos. Benefit programs for the 
club were given by Mrs. E. W. Green 
and Mrs. E. E. Tincher, pupils of L. D. 
Frey, and Wallace Matthie. Accompan- 
ists were Mary E. R. Foreman, Herminie 
T. Gaisford and Helen Cook Evans. 

A series of educational programs for 
pupils of the public schools are being 


' given by the Municipal Band, Herbert 


L. Clarke, conductor. These are ar- 
ranged by Minerva C. Hall, general 
supervisor of music in the city schools. 
The Zoellner Quartet gave a concert in 
Polytechnic High School recently. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, appeared in the Municipal Audi- 
torium recently under the management 
of Kathryn Coffield. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club has 
presented several artistic programs. 
Participants have been Ruth Foster 
Herman, Mrs. Edward Green, Ruth 
Parkinson, George C. Moore, Mary E. R. 
Foreman, a chorus under L. D. Frey, 
a male quartet, Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw, 
Mischa Lenzer, Dena Kray Stover, 
Pauline Farquhar, Rosemary Button, 
Sara Jane Simmons, Helen Brown, Ruth 
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Lawry, Sarah McCoy Arnold, Bernice 
Beal, Mrs. George Brown and Mrs. E. E. 
Tincher. 

Gertrude Johnston Fisher has been 
appointed leader of the glee club section 
of the College Women’s Club. Soloists 
have been Marie T. Espeset, C. C. Henry, 
Sara Jane Simmons and Ada Potter 
Wiseman. Accompanists were Myrtle 
Hill and Mrs. Le Sourd. 

Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, pupil of 
Abby De Avirett, "Edwin Hughes and 
Frank La Forge, was heard in recital 
recently, assisted by Clifford Lott, bari- 
tone. The “Polonaise Americaine” by 
John Alden Carpenter was played by 
her and repeated by the Ampico-Knabe 
from her previous recording. 

Teachers presenting pupils recently 
were Joseph Ballantyne, William Conrad 
Mills. voice; Laurelle L. Chase, Clarence 
Krinbill, Ivy Lake, Ethel Willard Put- 
— piano; Ethel Burlingame Fleming, 
violin. 


SEVEN RECITALS FILL DAY 








Seattle Hears Visiting Artists and Resi- 
dent Musicians 


SEATTLE, Nov. 26.—Seven concerts 
were given on the first Wednesday in 
November, two in the morning, one in 
the afternoon and four in the evening. 

It was on the evening of this day that 
Louis Graveure, baritone, opened the 
Women’s Federation, University of 
Washington, series, and aroused the en- 
thusiasm of a large audience. Arpad 
Sandor, pianist, was the assisting artist 


and accompanist. Clarence Eddy, or- 
ganist, gave a concert in the Presby- 
terian Church, delighting music lovers 
with his art. The third evening pro- 
gram was given in the First Christian 
Church by Karl Horn, violinist; Mrs. 
R. F. Thrapp, soprano; Albertine Wood, 
contralto; Paul Parkhurst, cellist ; John 
Hopper, pianist, and Grace Bull and Dr. 
Carl B. Ogle, readers. The fourth con- 
cert was an organ recital in the First 
United Presbyterian Church by Lona 
Pickens Engle, assisted by a vocal quar- 
tet consisting of Nellie Wren, Mrs. J. G. 
Boswell, A. W. Graunstadt and Roderick 
Dunbar. 

One morning event was an orchestra 
assembly in the Roosevelt High School 
under Ernest H. Worth, the school or- 
chestra being assisted by Kathryn Worth, 
soprano; Iris Canfield, ‘cellist, and 
Gwendolen Mines and Leone Langdon, 
accompanists. The other was a lecture- 
recital by Louise Van Ogle, who spoke 
on “Where the East Meets the West in 
Music.” Margaret Moss Hemion, so- 
prano, assisted. 

In the afternoon a musicale was given 
in the home of Mrs. A. S. Kerrv in the 
interests of the Music and Art Founda- 
tion fund, the program being in the 
hands of Florence Beeler, mezzo-con- 
tralto. 

Paul Pierre McNeely presented Pear] 
Stone, pianist, in the fourth recital of 
his winter series recently. Miss Stone 
drew most of her numbers from works 
by Beethoven, Chopin and MacDowell, 
giving a good account of herself. 


Dallas Music T pechoon Give Program 


DALLAS, TEXx., Nov. —Before an au- 
dience which completely filled Beethoven 
Hall of the Busch and Gerts Building 


eight members of the Dallas Music 
Teachers’ Association presented a pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental works. 
Elizabeth Gay Jones. pianist, played 
numbers by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, De- 
bussy and Friedman. Earl D. Behrends 
gave a group of American songs, accom- 
panied by Julia Graham Charlton. Daisy 
Polk, accompanied by Julia B. Price, sang 
a group of songs by Beethoven, Strauss 
and Schubert. Paul Van Katwijk, pian- 
ist; Curt Beck, violinist; Paul Romberg, 
viola player, and Earl D. Behrends, bass, 
presented a chamber 1 music group. 


25. . 


Mario Chamlee, tenor “of the Metro- 
politan, has been engaged to sing in the 
Schola Cantorum concert ‘on Dec. 30. 





Ora Hyde, soprano, will be soloist with 
the. Minneapolis Symphony on Dec. 28, 
postponed from Nov. 30. 


VISITING ARTISTS ON LOS ANGELES LIST 





Grainger and Salmond Heard 
in Recitals—Carpenter 
Score Played 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 30 (by Airmail) .— 
Percy Grainger, who has recently re- 
turned from Australia, triumphed in an 
exacting piano program. A _ capacity 
house asked for many encores. Most 
notable in Mr. Grainger’s performance 
was a greater sensitiveness as to tone, 
without any loss of virility. His playing 
of Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor was re- 
markable for finesse, for subtly colored 
tone and for extraordinary fluency in the 
fast movements. Mr. Grainger also 
played Guion’s “Sheep and Goat Walk- 
ing in the Pasture,” Marion Bauer’s Pre- 
lude for the Left Hand, Opus 15, No. 1; 
Howard Hanson’s “Clog Dance,” his own 
arrangements of Brahms’ Cradle Song” 
and Handel’s “Hornpipe” from the 
Water Music, two Scarlatti Sonatas and 
the C Sharp Minor Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach. 

Felix Salmond, ’cellist, an artist of the 
highest rank, gave a program under 
the management of George Leslie Smith. 
Mr. Salmond introduced old _ Italian 
sonatas by Pianelli and Nardini, 


Dvorak’s Concerto and Brahms’ Sonata 


Opus 99. His success was immediate. 
Geraldine Farrar’s version of “Car- 
men” was also given under L. E, 


Behymer’s management. Emma Noe 
was the Micaela and Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted. 

John Alden Carpenter’s “Adventures 
in a Perambulator” was given a Pacifie 
Coast first performance by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Los Angeles under 
Walter Henry Rothwell. The audience 
distinctly enjoyed the wistful humor of 
the work. Enesco’s “Roumanian” Rhap- 
sody and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony were given brilliant readings. 
Jules Lepske was soloist in Bruch’s 
“Scotch Fantasy” at the ponular orches- 
tra concert on Nov. 16, revealing lovely 
tone and ample technic. Moussorgsky’s 


“Gopak” from “The Fair of Sorot- 
chintsi’”’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Dou- 
binouschka,” both for orchestra, were 
heard for the first time. 

Alexander Stewart, formerly with 


Community Service, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed director of music in the First 
Baptist Church. Fanny Charles Dillon, 
composer, has been elected honorary 
member by Delta Omricon Society. 

“Spring Dropped a Song Into My 
Heart” and “The Garden Wind” by 
Beatrice Fenner, a blind girl, have been 
published by Ricordi. 





Concerts in Redlands Attract Capacity 
Audiences 


REDLANDS, CAL., Nov. 27.—The Red- 
lands Community Music Association, 
Mrs. G. E. Mullen, president, gave its 
thirteenth artists’ concert recently, when 
the City Club Quartet of Los Angeles 
was heard by a capacity audience in the 
Contemporary Club House. The quartet 
is composed of Flora Myers Engel, so- 
prano; Alice Lohr, alto; Dudley Cham- 
bers, tenor, and Gage Christopher, bass 
and leader. The audience was enthusi- 
astic over the quartet’s work, and many 
encores were given. Maurice Amster- 
dam, ’cellist of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Blanche Mc- 
Tavish, contralto, were heard under the 
Community Music Association. Maurice 
Wolfsohn was accompanist. Features 
of the program were a ’cello Sonata by 
Beethoven” Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and a 
group of songs by Carpenter, Engel and 
Bemberg. Many persons who could not 
obtain seats stood throughout’ the 
program. Dr. Minor C. Baldwin of 
New York gave an organ recital in 
Trinity Church, playing a number of 
original Comnpeaeens. C. H. MARSH. 


Rafaelo Diaz Welcomed in Native San 
Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 26.—A 
rousing welcome was given Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, for- 
merly of this city, when he appeared in 
a recital sponsored by the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club on Nov. 16. The Gunter Hotel 
ballroom was filled to capacity. Arias 
by Handel, Puccini and Bizet, songs by 
Duparce, Tchaikovsky, Grieg and Strauss 
served to show the singer’s art. A song 
by the San Antonio composer, Ruth 
Kelso Clarkson, was heard with pleasure. 
Gladys Barnett accompanied and played 


Social entertainments in 
honor of Mr. Diaz included a barbecue 
at the ranch of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Duerler and a luncheon in the Menger 
Hotel, at which 250 guests were present. 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, presided. Speak- 
ers were Alexander Joske, Mrs. Edward 
Hoyer, Sr., Mrs. Edward Sachs and Mrs. 
L. W. Evans, president of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Russell 
Hughes gave Spanish dances, accom- 
panied by Catherine Clarke, and Mr. Diaz 
sang. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


piano solos. 





Texas State Federation Hears Works by 
Gertrude Ross 


Et PAso, Tex., Nov. 27.—A program 
composed entirely of works by Gertrude 
Ross was given at the State Convention 
of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held at Amarillo during the week 
of Nov. 11. Mrs. Ross illustrated her 
talk on the spirit and music of “The 
Pilgrimage Play” at the piano, and 
Elizabeth Worzell sang “Down in the 
Desert,” “Delight of the Out-of-Doors” 
and “Work” to Mrs. Ross’ accompani- 
ments. The composer also played a 
group of piano solos, a Valse from the 
ballet, “Legende,”’ a Spanish serenade 
and the “Ride of the Cowboy.” 


Charles M. Courboin and Riccardo Martin 
Visit Seattle 


SEATTLE, Nov. 25.—Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist, gave a recital in Plymouth 
Church under the auspices of the Seattle 
Organists’ Club on Nov. 15. Riccardo 
Martin, tenor, was heard in concert on 
Nov. 13 in Plymouth Church, assisted 
by Hubert Carlin, pianist and accom- 
panist. DAviIp SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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New Publications Include Distinctive Work by Mrs. Beach 


MUUADATADNAANNANNULAAAAALENAUNUANUONA AAA EEUU AANA NAAT EOE Ne 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


5] LTHOUGH the piano is 
the most popular mu- 
sical instrument in 
America—as the rec- 
ords of practically all 
conservator ies and 
show that there are more 





schools 
students in piano playing than in any 
other branch—our composers do not 
seem to find piano music an attrac- 
tive field, beyond the teaching re- 
quirements of the fourth or fifth 


grades. I have previously remarked 
in these columns that pianists, in- 
cluding our teachers, are inclined to 
be rather conservative as a class. 
They cling with courageous tenacity to 
the tried and proved pieces of the past— 
to which charge they may respond tell- 
ingly that it is a literature of unsur- 
passed excellence. However, we are not 
quite standing still in this regard, and 
there is always satisfaction in being able 
to point out the really worthwhile works 


that appear from time to time. 
AS 


A Suite for Pianists who are inter- 
Two Pianos by’ ested in works for two 
Mrs. H. H. A. pianos, four hands, 
Beach will find something of 


unique importance in 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s new Suite founded 
upon old Irish melodies (John Church 
Co.). With each composition as they 
come from her pen this composer seem3 
to reach greater heights. Hers is a real 
and rich talent, brought to a high degree 
of excellence by means of a broadly de- 
veloped technic and ripened by experi- 
ence. 

Nothing that Mrs. Beach has done for 
many a day surpasses in beauty, tech- 
nical finish and sustained interest this 
finely conceived work for two pianos. It 
consists of four parts, each one published 
separately: Prelude, “Old-time Peasant 
Dance,” “The Ancient Cabin” and a 
Finale. Each is of considerable length, 
because at no time is the composer 
sketchy or fragmentary. Her themes 
have beauty and rhythmical variety, 
offering to the composer of imagination 
an opportunity for skillful development 
an opportunity which Mrs. Beach has 
used fully, weaving tonal pictures of rare 
distinction. 





The first public performance of this 
Suite was given in Paris on Oct. 25 of 
this year by Rose and Ottilie Sutro, to 
whom the score is dedicated. The John 
Church Company is to be congratulated 
upon securing the publication rights. 
Too many of the best works by our com- 
posers are permitted to appear with the 
name of European publishers on the 
cover. The printing has been done in the 
best possible manner. 

* * * 


Musical Mentor Crosse’s “Mu- 
Moments for sical Moments” (John 
the Piano by Church Co.) is a set 


of four pieces for the 
piano that vary both in 
mood and merit. They are entitled 
“Moment of Melody, “Moment of Grace,” 
“Moment of Memory” and “Moment of 
Delight.” Of the four, the “Moment of 
Grace,” a little Waltz that is capricious 
and fluffy, is the best and will be found 
useful for teaching purposes, in about 
the fourth grade, and for pupils’ recitals. 
There is tunefulness and lightness in the 
other pieces and they are worth the at- 
tention of teachers. 
* 


Mentor Crosse 


2 * 


Choirmasters who have 
not yet completed their 
plans for Christmas 
music would do well to 
look over T. Tertius Noble’s “The Shep- 
herds” and Edwin H. Lemare’s ‘What 
Sudden Blaze of Glory” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.), both for mixed voices. 
Both are effective and well written 
choral numbers. From the same press 
comes a very good arrangement of the 
carol, “The First Nowell,” made by Pur- 
cell J. Mansfield for two-part chorus. 

ok * * 


Three Anthems 
for the Christ- 


mas Festival 


Ten Hebrew To the musician who 
Folk-Songs and has not made a study 
Dances by of Hebrew folk-music, 
Lazare but who knows this 
Saminsky literature as we some- 


times meet with it in 
compositions merely flavored with its 
spirit, Lazare Saminsky’s arrangement 
for piano of “Ten Hebrew Folk-Songs 
and Folk-Dances” (Carl Fischer) will 
be something of a _ revelation. Mr. 
Saminsky informs us that he had the 
privilege of participating in Baron Hora- 
tio de Guinzbourg’s Ethnographical Ex- 
pedition in Russia, Poland, Galicia, Cau- 
casia and Palestine, when quantities of 
such melodies were unearthed. There is 
far more of. the varied folk-life of the 
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race, even in these ten brief tunes, than 
is customary in our Western music. Most 
of the melodies in the collection are 
beautiful, each in a different way; and 
Mr. Saminsky’s arrangement, as simple 
piano pieces well within the grasp of 
the average amateur, is of unusual 
merit. His consistent simplicity has not 
precluded a richness of harmonization 
that enhances the original noticeably. 
A striking feature is the almost barbaric 
frenzy of the Chassidic songs, contrast- 
ing with the plaintive tenderness of some 
of the others. 


ok Ke a 
Compositions Michel Sciapiro, an as- 
for the Violin sociate teacher of Pro- 


fessor Sevcik, is the 
composer of seven num- 
bers for the violin, entitled Berceuse, 
“Chiquita,” “Dedication,” Gavotte,” 
“Russalka,” “Sakura” and Serenade 
(Harms). They are unpretentious pieces, 
whose main attraction is an easy flow 
of melody. Neither soloist nor accom- 
panist will find them difficult to play. 
Most of them might be played as piano 
solos by using the accompaniments as 
they stand, as the composer has the 
piano carry the violin melody most of 
the time. Their chief usefulness, per- 
haps, is as teaching material, because 
they are short, compact numbers, easy 
to play and equally easy to memorize. 


by Sciapiro 


* aK * 
Ten Mother Mrs. Laura C. Giese 
Goose Nursery Gray’s “Ten Mother 
Rhymes by Goose Nursery 
Laura C. G. Rhymes” (published by 
Gray the composer, at Pel- 


ham, N. Y.) will make 
a strong appeal to the children and wil! 
not be uninteresting to those grown-ups 
who are still honest enough to admit 
having a soft spot for such trifles. _The 
titles are intriguing. There are our old 
friends the “Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe,” “Deedle Deedle Dumpling,” 
“Humpty Dumpty,” who disintegrated 
after casting himself from a wall; “See- 
Saw, Marjory Daw”; the tidy old lady 
who swept the cob-webs from the sky; 
“Ride a Cock-Horse,” “Cock-a-doo-dle- 
doo,” and, finally, that musical little 
fellow, “Tommy Tucker.” Mrs. Gray’s 
music to these immortal verses is always 
appropriate and of the kind that the 
child will be able to remember as soon 
as he can form the words. 

ok ok BS 


Two Modern Two songs by Rebecca 
Songs by Clarke, entitled “Infant 
Rebecca Joy” and “Down by 
Clarke the Shalley Gardens” 


(Winthrop Rogers), 
may be set down as modern pieces, be- 
cause they do not resemble their pre- 
decessors in style. Of the two I much 
prefer the first, a setting of William 
Blake’s poem. The author’s style and 
technic are original and curious. In this 
regard the music matches the poem and 
its vagaries and choppy effects fit nicely. 
The setting of Yeats’ charming lyric, 
on the other hand, is merely curious 
and different. In substance it is quite 
commonplace and before the end is 
reached it becomes monotonous. 

ok aE ok 


Annabel Morris Bu- 


Songs for 
chanan is the composer 


Medium Voice 


by Annabel of two agreeable songs 
Morris for medium voice, en- 
Buchanan titled ‘‘Place of 


Dreams” and “An Old 
Song” (Composers’ Music Corporation). 
Both are written in a smooth lyrical 
manner that should find favor with a 
number of singers. The composer has 
evidently been less concerned about 
writing merely effective vocal parts than 
she has been about catching the spirit 
of the poems, which are _ sufficiently 
imaginative to lend themselves to mu- 
sical setting. “An Old Song” is a brief, 
atmospheric fancy that is especially well 
done. 


ok ok ao 
Two Love “The Lazy Dip of the 
Songs by Oar” and “Through 
Ernest Harry Miles and Miles of 
Adams Years” (Oliver Ditson 


Co.) are the titles of 
two love songs by Ernest Harry Adams. 
Both are written in the tuneful manner 
that is a part of this composer’s work. 
Both are melodies that have a lilt of 
a popular nature, and the second men- 
tioned adopts the way of the ballad in 
carrying the melody in an inner voice 
of the accompaniment. “The Lazy Dip 
of the Oar” is much easier to negotiate 





musically than the physical process 
described in the words of propelling a 
canoe with an oar; but paddle doesn’t 
rhyme with either shore or more, so what 
is one to do? 


ok * * 
Humorous Victor Young has a 
Song penchant for setting 
Settings by humorous verse and 
Victor Young that he indulges the 
tendency in his two 


latest efforts is suggested by the title 
of one of them: “When Mother Wields 
the Shingle.” As this element of roof- 
ing is not a part of the present day 
household equipment, even when em- 
ployed in so worthy a cause as applying 
it to the son and heir for purposes of 
discipline, it is well to mention that this 
is a Tennessee Mountain Song, obtained 
from natives of that region by William 
R. Barbour. The tune, too, hails from 
there, as the author tells us in his in- 
troductory note. The humor is rough 
but extremely amusing, and Mr. Young 
has done his part well. “Alaska,” from 
the same press (Hinds, Hayden & Eld. 


redge) is another humorous trifle, which | 


Mr. Young has set in a simple, tuneful 


manner. 
* * * 


A Negro Song 
by Martha 
Dickson 


A Negro song by 
Martha ° Dickson, en- 
titled “Dere’ll Be No 
Distinction Dere” 
(John Church Co.), has a catchy, synco- 
pated melody that lingers in the memory. 
It is a simple little song of the spiritual 
type, devotional and humorous at the 
same time—as is the way of such songs. 
The .accompaniment is effective without 
being particularly prominent. 
situra is for low or medium voice. 





Many Pittsburgh Attractions to Be Spon- 
sored by May Beegle 

PITTSBURGH, Nov. 29.—A list of fine 
attractions will be heard here this sea- 
son under the management of May 
Beegle. Miss Beegle has not only raised 
the guarantee fund to bring the Chicago 
Opera Company for three performances, 


but will provide a series of ten symphony 
concerts, the first of which was given 
by the Boston Symphony on Nov. 14, and 
concerts by many famous artists. Among 
those who will appear are Vladimir d 
Pachmann, Elvira de Hidalgo, Pavlowa 
and her company, Efrem Zimbalist, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Maria Jeritza, Serg 
Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, Geraldine 
Farrar, Roland Hayes, Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink, Sousa’s Band, Elsa Alsen, 
Guy Maier, Lee Pattison and Arthur 
en and Paul Whiteman and his 
and. 
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MILWAUKEE STIRRED 
BY VISITING STARS 


McCormack, Guiomar Novaes 
and Louise Homer Stires 
Much Applauded 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 29.—An audience of 
nearly 5000 applauded John McCormack, 
tenor, when he gave a concert in the 
Auditorium on Nov. 18, under the man- 
agement of Marion Andrews. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was in his best voice, and en- 
thusiastic hearers were made happy by 
his singing of songs by Bach, Handel 
and Brahms. Irish melodies were also 
received with every mark of approval. 
Lauri Kennedy played fine ’cello solos 
and Edwin Schneider was the accom- 
panist. eed Vee 

Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, 
gave a brilliant recital program in the 
Pabst Theater on Nov. 16, under the 
management of Margaret Rice. A Cho- 
pin Sonata, Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, and _ smaller compositions 
comprised her program. An informal 
reception was given in the Milwaukee 
Institute of Music in honor of Mme. 





Novaes. The event was arranged by 
Jessie Raymond Meyer, head of the 
institute. 


Louise Homer Stires, soprano, created 
enthusiasm at her first appearance in 
Milwaukee when she sang with the 
Arion Musical Club in the Pabst 
Theater on Nov. 13. Popular among her 
numbers were a Donizetti aria and Liza 
Lehmann’s “Cuckoo.” The club sang 
the Soldiers’ Chorus, from “Faust,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” and 
Zamecnik’s “Love Came Calling.” Her- 
man Nott played the accompaniments. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, 
dancers, came to the Pabst on Nov. 15, 
in a program of exceptional interest. 

The Wisconsin Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists sponsored a pro- 
gram in the Church of the Ascension 
with Alfred N. Niefer. 





Missouri School Opens Branches in 
Kansas 
KANSAS ClTy, KAN., Nov. 29.—The 


Concannon School of Music of Kansas 
City, Mo., has established two branches 
in this city. A recital under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Ora K. Richardson was 
given by pupils of Herman Springer, 
Harry J. Kaufmann and Rosemary Han- 
Pupils of Hildure Anderson and 
Hazel Bradshaw appeared recently in the 
Horner Institute. Eldora Scott Buckles 
of the Argentine section of this city 
presented a number of her pupils in 
Metropolitan Avenue Methodist 
Church. 


the 





John Peirce Sings in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. Iohn Peirce, 
baritone, who came from Boston this 
fall to head the voice department of the 
Cleveland Institute, has been heard in 





Cleveland. Following his first recital, 
in which he disclosed a fine voice and 
artistic gifts of a high order, Mr. Peirce 
has fulfilled several private engage- 
ments. He is not only occupied with 
private lessons at the Institute, but is 
training a large chorus in Haydn’s 
“The Seasons.” 


N. Y. SYMPHONY OPENS 
TRENTON ARTISTS’ SERIES 








Resident Musicians Also Heard in Pro- 
grams Covering Wide Range— 
Conservatory Pupils Active 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 29.—A concert 
by the New York Symphony under Wal- 
ter Damrosch was the opening event of 
the Artists’ Concert Series, which is 
sponsored by Gertrude Schultz and Hazel 


Dorey, in Crescent Temple on Nov. 24. 
In every respect the occasion was aus- 
picious. The orchestra played beauti- 
fully in a program consisting of the 
Overture to “Mignon,” the ““New World” 
Symphony of Dvorak, Saint-Saéns’ or- 
chestration of Schumann’s “Evensong,” 
the “Entrance of the Little Fauns” from 
Pierné’s ballet, ‘‘Cydalise,” and Tcha- 
kovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite. The soloist 
was Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster, 
whose reading of Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor was remarkably fine. 

A delightful concert by resident musi- 
cians was given on Nov. 23, when the Y. 
M. H. A. Community Orchestra opened 
its season under the new conductor, Mau- 
rice Popkin. Mr. Popkin was concert- 
master last season under the baton of 
Mary Rathbun, who organized the or- 
chestra and who remains, with the organ- 
ization in an advisory capacity. Soloists 
were Sylvia Green, pianist; Max Leh- 
man, violinist; Marjorie Morley, so- 
prano, and two young singers, Alpha 
Havens and Margy Mulleady. The last 
three were engaged through Marvin A. 
Riley & Son. 

An interesting recital was given on 
Nov. 25 in the Trenton Conservatory, 
when seniors and post-graduates ap- 
peared in a piano program. William J. 
O’Toole, director, is also head of the 
piano department. 

Members of the Apollo Arts Club of 
the Trenton Conservatory gave a Chopin 
program in the recital hall on Nov. 26. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Arkansas State Teachers Hold Conven- 
tion 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 8g. An out- 
standing feature of the ninth annual 
convention of the Arkansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association, held recently in 
the Second Baptist Church, was a re- 
cital by Florence Hallberg, contralto, 
with Alice Butler as accompanist. Both 
artists came from Chicago. A choir re- 
hearsal and conferences on violin, organ, 
vocal, harmony and history work were 
included in the convention program. 
Public school music was also discussed 
at a meeting in Scott Street Methodist 
Church, and an ensemble program was 
given by the association and the Apollo 
Club of Little Rock. Effie Cline Fones 
of Little Rock was chairman of the con- 
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BALTIMORE FORCES INCREASE PRESTIGE 





Symphony’s Progress Under 
Gustav Strube Seen in 
Many Details 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 29.—The Baltimore 
Symphony made the melodious “Rustic” 
Symphony of Goldmark a real delight 
at its second concert, given in the Lyric 
on Nov. 16. The taste and technical 
fluency proved the strides shewn the or- 
ganization is making under the guidance 
of Gustav Strube. The strings made an 
especial appeal with the Andante form 


Debussy’s String Quartet. As a final 
number of the program Stefi Geyer, 
Swiss violinist, made her initial local ap- 
pearance as soloist playing the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. This she gave with 
vigor, departing from the customary 
reading in temperament and detailed 
technical treatment. The snapping of a 
string was an accident quickly remedied 
by a exchange of instruments between 
Miss Geyer and the concertmaster. 
Alfredo Oswald, Brazilian pianist and 
member of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory faculty, was soloist of the third 


ven’s “Appassionata” and Sonata and 
Schumann and Mendelssohn pieces. 
Technical ease and brilliant readings 
were commented on. Encores, including 
compositions by his father, added fur- 
ther delight. 

A program of Kashmiri folk-songs 
and Indian music was presented by Mme. 
Ratan Devi, on Nov. 15, before mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Music Club, at a 
meeting held in the Hotel Emerson. 
Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, president of the 
Philadelphia Music Club, outlined the 
activities of the Philadelphia group. 
John Denues, supervisor of music in the 
Baltimore public schools, also spoke. 

Havrah Hubbard, representative of 
the newly formed Institute of American 
Operatic Art, spoke on proposed devel- 
opments of the Maryland branch of the 
institute at a meeting held in the Pea- 
body Lecture Hall, Nov. 22. Elizabeth 
E. Starr is the local chairman. 

A novelty, Ernest Bloch’s sonata for 
violin and piano, was played by Frank 
Gittleson and Austin Conradi, members 
of the Peabody faculty, who appeared in 
the Lyric Theater, Nov. 21. The sonata 
was played with fine appreciation of 
“modern” sentiment and its difficulties 
were handled with skill. Mr. Gittleson 
was heard in Mozart’s D Major Con- 
certo, some Kreisler pieces and _ the 





Peabody recital in the Lyric, Nov. 14. Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance in G 
He played the F Minor Ballade of Minor. Howard Thatcher was the ac- 
Chopin, the Sonatina of Ravel, Beetho- companist. 

Graduates of Cincinnati Conservatory McCormack Among Visitors in Falb 


Active in Various Centers 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—Former §stu- 
dents and graduates of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory are makir~ progress in 
various centers of activity. Evangeline 
Otto, formerly a pupil of Karl Kirk- 
smith in the ’cello department, is now in 
Leipzig continuin~ her studies. Her sis- 
ter, Viola, is also »~ursuing her musical 
studies in Germany. Minna Dorn, vocal- 
ist, and Karl Andrist, violinist, both 
graduates of the Conservatory, are 
teachin~ in the school of fine “rts at the 
University of Kansas. Faye Ferguson, 
punil of Marcian Thalberg, has given 
successful recital recently in Oakdale 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cedar Rapids Concert Course Opened 
by Florence Macbeth 


CEDAR Rapips, IowA, Nov. 28.— 
Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, assisted by George 
Roberts, pianist and composer, appeared 
here on Nov. 13 in Sinclair Chapel be- 
fore a large audience. This concert was 
the first event in the Coe College and 
community concert course. Miss Mac- 
beth sang numbers by Handel, Verdi, 
Hughes, Dowland, Thrane, Weckerlin, 
Debussy, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Rach- 
maninoff, Roberts, Dunne and Martin, 
all of which were interpreted with 
charm. Mr. Roberts played one of his 
own compositions, a Chopin valse and 
a Rubinstein etude. 





Glee Singers Visit Calgary 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Nov. 24.— The 
Rhondda Male Glee Singers gave two 
concerts of choral music, interspersed 
with vocal solos, at the Grand Theater 
recently. They were cordially greeted 
by good-sized audiences on each appear- 
ance. The Women’s Musical Club listened 
to a lecture on choral singing on Nov. 12 


by P. L. Newcombe. A _ program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers fol- 
lowed. Theodor Fossum, pianist; Mrs. 


S. C. Nickle, violinist, and Mrs. Fossum, 
soprano, were heard at Central Methodist 
Church on Nov. 17. 

CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 


Richard Hale, baritone, after giving 
recitals in Paris, Berlin and _ Lon- 
don and singing in the Damrosch Bee- 
thoven Cycle in Paris, returned to New 
York on the Aquitania. 





Mischa Levitzki, pianist, has been 
forced to postpone his New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall, originally scheduled 
for Dec. 3, until Jan. 13, because of his 
extensive of the South. 


’ 


tour 





John Barnes Wells, tenor, was the solo- 
ist at the informal opening of the music- 
room at the estate of Pierre S. Du Pont 
in Pennsylvania, recently. 





Flora Negri, soprano, will give her 
third New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Feb. 1. It will be under the direction 
of Haensel & Jones. 


River, Mass. 


FALL RIVER, MAss., Nov. 29.—An au- 
dience limited only by the capacity of 
the Casino greeted John McCormack at 
his first appearance in this city, Nov. 5. 
The Catholic Woman’s Club presented 
the Russian Cathedral Sextet in Anawan 
Hall on Nov. 11. On the afternoon of 
the same day the Music Department of 
the Woman’s Club, in their newly deco- 
rated hall, heard a _ recital by Lois 
Maier, pianist, and Charles Eliot Bell, 
boy soprano. Mrs. Maier’s numbers in- 
cluded works by Brahms, Chopin, Ganz, 
and MacDowell. Mrs. Maier also played 
for the Fortnightly Club on the morning 
of Nov. 19 at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Warner. L. A. WARNER. 





Louisville Welcomes Appearances of Dux, 
Karsavina and Schipa 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 29.—Tita Schipa 
sang to a capacity audience in the 
Women’s Club at a concert arranged by 


P. S. Durham, recently. In tenor songs 
by French, English and Italian com- 
posers, Mr. Schipa showed himself a 


fine artist and aroused much enthusiasm. 
Claire Dux, soprano, appeared in the 
first concert of the season given by the 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club and 
won the audience’s approval with her 
artistic interpretations. Thamar Karsa- 
vina, with Pierre Vladimiroff as her 
partner, gave an elaborate dance pro- 
gram in the Women’s Club on Nov. 21 
and was greeted with enthusiasm. 
JAMES G. THOMPSON. 


Artists Ssdneneite Kew Broadcasting 
Station in Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 29.—Mary B. 
Sims and Eleanor Parrish, sopranos; 
Janet Wilson, contralto; Maurice Tyler, 
tenor; Jack Adams, bass, and Adele 
Lewit, violinist, with Mrs. Allen J. 
Saville and Angie Sims as accompanists, 
were participants in the inaugural con- 
cert of the new radio station in Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, recently. 
The program was under the direction 
of L. E. Weitzel, organist. 





While in Williamstown, Mass., where 
she gave a recital recently, May Peter- 
son, soprano, was the guest of Grant 
Schaefer, composer. Miss Peterson has 
included with much success several of 
Mr. Schaefer’s songs and arrangements 
on her programs. 





Alexander Brachocki, pianist, appeared 
recently in his home town of Scranton, 
Pa., with Mary Jordan, contralto, also 
a native of that city, under the direc- 
tion of Chauncey C. Hand. 





Katharine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, 
who is under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, will appear at a benefit con- 
cert for the New Jersey Hospital on 
Dec. 10, in West Hoboken. 





Lisa Roma, soprano, will give her 
New York recital in the Princess Thea- 
ter, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7. 
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WILMINGTON, DEL.—Members of the 
Studio Club and pupils of Eleanor Gir- 
ton Kemery, the club’s founder and con- 
ductor, appeared recently in recital at 
the New Century auditorium. The club 
is now rehearsing for a musical comedy. 

* * ok 


Quincy, ILi.—Singers from the Chi- 
cago Opera sang in Quincy College re- 
cently. The program included “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” with Lucie Weston, 
Edouard Cotreuil and William Rogerson. 
Marion Carlisle accompanied. 


EASTON, Pa.—Among recent events 
was a recital given at the Hay School of 
Music by Helen Wolbach Koehler, so- 
prano, assisted by Cora Huhn Rohn, vio- 
linist, and Marian D. Krohn, accompan- 
ist. Thomas Yerger, college organist, 
and Rebekah Beam, contralto, appeared 
in recital in the Colton Memorial Chapel. 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Liberati’s Band and 
Opera Company gave eleven concerts 
during the recent Midwest Horticultural 
Exposition. A sacred concert was given 
on one of the Sundays, and at the first 
matinée Mr. Liberati gave‘copies of his 
march, “All Along the Line,” to 6000 
people. He played cornet solos at sev- 
eral of the concerts. 

* * a* 

SAN JosE, CAL.—Hazel Kelley gave an 
interesting lecture on “Early British 
Music” before the Music Study Club 
lately. Alys Williams, pianist; Mrs. R. 
K. Sword; Mrs. Reuben Waldron and 


Mrs. T. P. Mitchell, contraltos; Lulu E. 
Pieper, soprano, and Myfanwy Morris, 
Welsh soprano, illustrated the lecture 
with excerpts from Old English music. 


Troy, N. Y.—The program of the re- 
cent monthly musical service given by 
George Gates Myers, organist, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, was made 
up of compositions by R. S. Stoughton 
and included “In the Garden of Iram,” 
from the Persian Suite, “By the Waters 
of Babylon,” “The Woman of Sychar” 
and the “Courts of Jamshyd.” 

= 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The first study 
meeting of the Morning Musicale Club 
was held recently at the home of Mrs. 
Harold Remington. The subject was 
rhythm as expounded in Gehrken’s 
“Fundamentals of Music,” with excerpts 
from Sigmund Spaeth’s “The Common- 


sense of Music.” Muriel Outwater, 
danseuse, and Barbara Gamble gave 
illustrations. 


* * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The San Jose high 
school band gave two concerts under the 
conductorship of George T. Matthews 
recently in the High School Assembly 
Hall. The Boys’ Glee Club, directed 
by Cleo Parmalee, assisted. At the eve- 
ning concert the school musicians were 
assisted by Lucile Dresskel, soprano; 
Alex Halbman, clarinetist, and Robert 
Cantu, cornetist, as soloists. Mrs. Earl 
Towner was the accompanist for Mrs. 
Dresskel. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Kate Elizabeth 
Fox has taken up duties as organist and 
choir director of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Sally Spencer Klump, soprano, 
has gone to New York to enter the con- 
cert field. A new four-manual Skinner 
organ has been installed in Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church, where 
Gerald F. Stewart is organist and choir 
director. 

* » ba 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The seventy-ninth 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction was held in the 
Albee Theater recently. A large audi- 
ence heard Dr. Jules Jordan’s operetta, 
“The Alphabet,” and its prelude of two 
numbers, “Billy Boy” and “Simon at the 
Fair,” given by members of the Broad 
Street grammar and California Avenue 
primary schools. 

* ok * 


CANTON, OHIO.—The Senior and Junior 
MacDowell Clubs gave the largest card 
party ever held in this city recently in 
the city auditorium. Those appearing 
on the program were Evelyn Kattmann, 
Pauline McCool, Gladys Townsend, 
Catherine Cusack, Ruth Coe, Gerald 
Ater, Ellis Feiman, Ruth Snyder, Ruth 
Stein and Esther Lanning. Mrs. Walter 
H. Deuble was chairman. 

* * * 


SEDALIA, Mo.—National Educational 
Week was observed at the weekly session 
of the Helen G. Steele Music Club. Mrs. 
W. O. Harris, chairman of applied edu- 


cation of the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was the speaker. ‘“Cal- 
endar Day” was held under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lee Montgomery in the 
Elks’ club rooms. Events from January 
to December were heralded in song and 
the program concluded with Christmas 
music performed by a mixed quartet. 


* * * 


CARTHAGE, ILtL.—The faculty of the 
College Music School gave a recital be- 
fore the Monday Music Club in Keokuk 
recently. Elmer Hanke, pianist; Mabel 
McMurty, contralto; Esther Peterson, 
violinist, and Lois Hanke, accompanist, 
were participants. The following stu- 
dents of the College conservatory ap- 
peared in recital in the Trinity Lutheran 
Church: Rose Hay, organist; Eleanor 
Omer and Opal Ross, pianists; Mildred 
Lind, violinist; and Thelma Rand, Willa- 
bel Tanner and Reynold Geary. Opal 
Ross, Helen Griswold and Miss McMurty 
played accompaniments. Professor Min- 
nema of the Bush Conservatory, gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. at the College Church 
recently. 

* * + 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—About forty 
members of the St. Cecilia Chorus, Har- 
old Tower, conductor, motored to Corn- 
ing and gave a program before a 
crowded house. Among the numbers the 
Chorus sang were “Spring and Youth” 
by Gaines, “Menuet,” “Maiden Remem- 
ber,” and “Morning Hymn” by Wecker- 
lein. They were assisted by Muriel 
Beebe Bradley, reader; Ronald Kings- 
bury, violinist, and Mrs. Joseph Michael- 
son and Mrs. Loren Staples, who sang 
duets. The third annual meeting of the 
Grand Rapids district of the Michigan 
Federation of Musical Clubs was held at 
the home of Alice Dawson in Fennville 
recently. A program of interest was 
given by representative clubs of Cadillac, 
Fennville, Douglas, Allegan and Grand 
Rapids. Mrs. Thomas B. Ford, soprano, 
Mrs. Lueve Parcelle, pianist, and others 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singin 
57 West 75th Street, New Yor 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT. 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 

















May Laird Brown tyric pIcrion 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
i West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the Ametione Academy of Teachers of 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPO SER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Bite. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


{ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of cagiee 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New Yor 
Phone: Schuyler 6098 




















City 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director, Brick Presbyterian 
Church; Temple Beth-El; Union Theological 


Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass Finntet~Accempantet 


To Many Prominent Artists (Teachin 

Address: Residence Stndio: 641 W. 169th 8t., N. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 

Metropoliten Opera House Studie by Appointment 





ML. E. DeWitt Author of “EuphonEnglish 
in America” E. P.” Dutton 

“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 
furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
yaire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
"4 W. 114th St.. N. Y. Cathedral 7667 








Maestro L. S. Fabri 
Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for Opera 
Buropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New Yerk. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 
CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 


Stamford, Conn. 
144 West 57th Street New York 


Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branch 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singin 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


View V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singin 
246 Huntington Avenue, Ce Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 


Mischakoff 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Phone: Circle 10324 






































Studios: 205 W. 57th St. 





MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Kriens 





Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham ,Concert B Gootne 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washin C 


gton, D. C. 
Studios: New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
udios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K 8t., Ph. Frank. 6848 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 w 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER ef SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 











Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 











Voice ertotre 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 

s OOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin ‘SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
Tenor—Teacher of 


Franklin Riker th 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri, 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 9490 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 























participated. 

Francis R 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 624 St., New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quartet 


Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—wWurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 

address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 

Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone 
Kellogg 1862 














Phone 
Schuyler 0572 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


William Stickles 
Teacher of singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Tofi Trabilsee 

Succeeds where others have failed 

Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 
Grand Opera Bariton¢ 

Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 

Exponent of the Lamperti meth 

Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 

Zerfhi 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogzue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 


Josiah Zuro Director Zure Grasé 


Coaching and Teaching 7 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9!% 
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LITTLE OPERA OF AMERICA 
TO GIVE WAGHALTER WORK 





New Organization to Adapt Little Thea- 
ter Idea to Lyric Stage—Eleanor 
Painter Engaged 


The Little Opera of America, organ- 
ized to foster an American opera 
comique, has recently been organized by 
Julian Freedman. The movement will 
follow closely the line along which the 
“little theater” idea has been developed, 


notably by the Providence Players, with 
which Mr. Freedman was formerly asso- 
ciated. 

The company expects to build up a 
répertoire and will present for its first 
production, “Mandragola,” a Florentine 
romance, music by Ignatz Waghalter, 
who will conduct, with an English adap- 
tation by Alfred Kreymborg. Eleanor 
Painter, who is now singing at the State 
Opera in Berlin, will essay the part of 
Donna Beatrice, the rdle which she 
created several years ago in Berlin under 
the direction of the composer. The com- 
pany will open in Philadelphia early in 
February, and after an engagement of 
two weeks, will begin a season in New 
York. 

Mr. Freedman said that the new or- 
ganization will be unique of its kind in 
America and will seek to work along 
original lines. It will pay little attention 
to “tradition” but will stage its produc- 
tions in its own manner. Several works 
are now under consideration and the list 
. singers will be announced at an early 
ate. 

Rupert Graves, formerly with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company in London, has 
been engaged as assistant conductor. 
Stage settings have been made by Her- 
man Rosse. 





Koussevitzky Honored Twice on First 
Visit to New York 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, was the guest of 
honor of some sixty of his Russian col- 


leagues with whom he had played the 
double bass in years gone by at a supper 
given at the Hotel Vanderbilt on Thanks- 
giving night. The hosts are now mem- 
bers of the various orchestral organiza- 
tions in New York. On the following 
evening the conductor was the guest of 
honor at another supper given at the 
Lido-Venice by a group of prominent 
persons, with Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, 
Mrs. James Lowell Putnam, Mrs. New- 
bold Morris, Marcella Sembrich, Mrs. 
Daniel de Menocal of Boston and Josef 
Stransky members of the reception com- 
mittee. 





American Orchestral Society Gives First 
Program of Season 


The American Orchestral Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave its 
first concert of the season in the Great 


Hall of the College of the City of New 
York on the evening of Nov. 20. The 
program included Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, excerpts from Wagner’s 
‘Meistersinger, ” and Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo in A Minor, played by Frances 
Moore, and revealed the progress which 
this fine organization is making. There 
was quick response, a nice sense of 
rhythm and generally a good quality of 
tone. Mr. Moore played brilliantly and 
deserved the reception which the audi- 
ence gave him. Mr. Chalmers and his 
men were also loudly applauded. 





Many Cities Hear Arthur Kraft 


_ Arthur Kraft, tenor, has been heard 
In many cities since his return from 
Michigan a few weeks ago. He has 
sung in the South, both in recital and 
With various choral societies, appearing 
in Winston-Salem, Salisbury, N. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., "and has also sung in 
Pittsburgh, New Wilmington, Chicago, 
Beloit, Wis., Buffalo, Hartford, Newark, 
East Orange and Utica. Many import- 
— “Messiah” engagements have also 
deen made for Mr. Kraft. 


June Mullin Sivan Educational Recitals 


June Mullin, soprano, has been heard 
recently in many engagements, among 
Which have been several in the various 
Public schools under the auspices of the 
oard of education. Miss Mullin has 
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prepared three programs which have 
had a hearty reception. They are “Gems 
from Victor Herbert,” “Light and Shade 
in Music Land” and “Immortal Songs by 
Gilbert and Sullivan.” Miss Mullin’s 
appearances have been in four bor- 
oughs, Queens, Manhattan, Brooklyn 
and the Bronx. 
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Jean Skrobisch Presents Singers in 
Rumford Hall Program 


Jean Skrobisch, teacher of singing, 
presented several of his pupils in a con- 


cert in Rumford Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 30. The program consisted of 
numbers by Wagner, Pessard, Donizetti, 
Dvorak, Elsenheimer, Sokoloff, Schubert, 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Caruso, Koene- 
man, Saint-Saéns, Leoncavallo, Charpen- 
tier, Grieg and Fauré. Several of the 
women singers revealed fresh, musical 
voices of which much may be expected 
if properly directed. Their intonation 
was generally excellent and they sang 
with feeling and intelligence. Their 
names are Lilian Gelberg, Cecilia Oster- 
mann, Hattie Wagner and Wanda Lehr- 
mann. The two men singers, both bari- 
tones, were nervous in the first numbers 
but were heard to better advantage in 
their second groups. Mr. Skrobisch sang 
two songs by Dr. Elsenheimer, who 
played all the accompaniments in an 
artistic manner. The hall was crowded 
by a large audience that gave the singers 
hearty applause. G. F. B. 





Katherine Palmer Sings in Studio of 
Meta Schumann 


Friends of Meta Schumann gathered 
at her home in New York on the eve- 


ning of Nov. 28, to hear Katherine 
Palmer, a young soprano, in a recital 
which she will repeat at the Academy of 
Music Foyer in Philadelphia at her 
début on Monday evening, Dec. 8. With 
tremendous power and comprehension 
Miss Palmer gave a group of songs in 
Italian, consisting of Handel’s “Sommi 
Dei,” Falconieri’s ““O Bellissimi Capelli,” 


and two songs of Donaudy, “Perche 
dolce, caro bene” and “Ah, mai non 
cessate.” Miss Palmer was especially 


praiseworthy in an assortment of Ger- 
man songs, including two Weingartner 
ballads, Strauss’ “Allerseelen” and Marx’ 
“Und gestern hat er mir Rosen geb- 
racht.” Among the other songs which 
made up an unusual program were Fev- 
rier’s “Les Saisons,” Rybner’s “Pastor- 
ale” and several songs by Miss Schu- 
mann, one of which, “Life,” has been 
sung several times this season by Duso- 
lina Giannini. Miss Schumann’s accom- 
paniments were rich in delicacy and 
workmanship. H. M. M. 


Pupils of Agnes Brennan Give Program 


A large class of pupils of Agnes 
Brennan essayed some of the best-known 
works in piano literature, with varying 
degrees of proficiency, in a studio con- 
cert on Nov. 22. A feature of the pro- 


gram was the entire ‘Woodland 
Sketches” and “Sea Pieces” by Mac- 
Dowell. These numbers were played 


with skill and sensitive feeling by Eliza- 
beth Marks, Helen Kremelberg and 
Cathleen Baster. Others who gave 
evidence of talent in various numbers 
were Norma Gradstein, Margaret Reilly, 
Alice Levins, Kathleen Dooley, Anthony 
Salvi, Miriam Odence, Gertrude Kern 
and Jack Downs. 


Singers to Give de 





Segurola Musicale 


Elvira de Hidalgo. coloratura soprano, 
and Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, 
will be the soloists in the third of Andres 
de Segurola’s series of Artistic Morn- 
ings at the Hotel Plaza on Thursday, 
Dec. 11. This will be the first oppor- 
tunity New York music-lovers will have 
to hear either of the two singers in con- 
cert this season. A dramatic star will 
furnish the usual “Fiftéen Minutes of 
Causerie.” 


Vera Curtis Sings in Newark 


Vera Curtis, soprano, was the soloist 
in the concert given by the Newark 
Athletic Club on the afternoon of Nov. 
23. She was received with great en- 
thusiasm and nearly doubled her printed 


list with the encores that were de- 
manded. The concert was one of the 
series which the club has inaugurated 


this season, and was heard by a large 
audience. 
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Clara Haskil to Play 
in Middle West and in 
Canada After New Year 
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French Pianist 


Clara Haskil, 


Clara Haskil, French pianist, who 
made her first appearance in America 
this fall, will sail shortly for France for 
a series of engagements in Paris and 
other cities, returning soon after the 
first of the year for an extensive tour 
under the management of Bernard La- 
berge of Montreal. Miss Haskil is one 
of the younger pianists of France who 
have been acclaimed in the French capi- 
tal, where her success was immediate. 
Frail of body, she astonished the critics 
by her fine command of piano technic 
and her ability to give distinct portrayals 
of the various compositions which she 
played. Beside an individual recital in 
New York and several other cities, Miss 
Haskil was heard in a joint program 
in Boston with Rose Armandie, French 
soprano, who wes also heard in America 
this season for the first time, and with 
whom she appeared jointly in nearly a 
dozen cities in Canada. Upon her re- 
turn to the United States early in 1925, 
Miss Haskil will be heard again in cities 
of Canada and in the United States, as 
far west as Chicago. 


Louise Weigester Directs Musical Series 

A second series of programs on Ameri- 
can music is being given under the direc- 
tion of Louise Weigester of the Weiges- 
ter Studios of Vocal Music before the 


Manhattan Chapter of the D. A. R. at 
the Hotel McAlpin. The subject of this 
series is “American Women Who Have 
Won Fame as Composers.” Songs by 
Mary Turner Salter were given, with 
the composer at the piano, by Isabelle 
Burns, soprano, and Carl Mathieu, tenor, 
at the October meeting, and a program 
from the works of Gena Branscombe was 
given on Nov. 20 by Joseph Mathieu, 
with Miss Branscombe playing the ac- 
companiments. Compositions of Har- 
riet Ware will be heard at the December 
meeting. 


Students at Dubinsky School Heard 

The progress of more than a dozen 
students of the piano, violin and ’cello, 
was disclosed in a concert at the Dubin- 
sky studios on Nov. 23. A majority of 
those heard were beginners, who played 
a movement or two from a sonatina. 
Among those who showed unusual talent 
were Samy Selikovitch, pianist, in a 
Mozart sonata; Julia Bemko, violinist, 
in a Viotti concerto, and Flora Benson, 
a pupil of Mr. Dubinsky’s, who played 
the second movement of C. Schroeder’s 
’Cello Concerto in D. 





Edward Rechlin Tours Middle West 


Edward Rechlin’s annual tour of cities 
in the Middle West, begun early in 
November, will continue until Dec. 19, 
when he will conclude a series of some 
thirty-five organ recitals. Among the 
cities in which he has played are Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Peoria, Sedalia, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Before return- 
ing to New York Mr. Rechlin will have 
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given concerts in Winfield, Kan.; Linds- 
borg, York, Pa.; Washington, m ©.3 

Pittston, Pa., and other cities. As usual, 
his programs are made up largely of 
works of Bach and have been heralded 
in every city in which he has appeared. 


GIVE NOONDAY MUSICALE 








Students from La _ Forge-Beramen 
Studios Heard in Aeolian Hall 


The second noonday musicale was 
given under the direction of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Bertimen in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday, Nov. 28. The list of 
artists was composed of Anna Booke, 
Mathilda Flinn and Betty Burr, so- 
pranos; Sara Newell, Agnes Bevington, 
Alice Vaiden Williams and Arthur War- 


wick, pianists, and Valeriano Gil, tenor. 
Josef Hofmann also played through the 
medium of the Duo-Art Reproducing 
Piano. He was heard in Edna Woods’ 
clever “Valse Phantastique.” 
Miss Flinn sang three Hugo Wolf 
songs, including “Neue Liebe,” “Nimmer- 
statte Liebe” and “Er ist’s.” Miss 
Newell followed with Rachmaninoff’s 
transcription of the Minuet from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne,” Rachmaninoff’s Prélude 
in G Sharp Minor, with its picture of 
snow-covered steppes, and the Chopin 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. Miss Booke 
sang Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade,” Schumann’s “Mondnacht” and 
Liszt’s “Die Lorelei,’ to the accompani- 
ments of Arthur Warwick, and Mr. Gil 
was heard in a “Granadinas” by Barrera, 
“Princesita” by Tadilla, “Clavelitos” by 
Valverde and the “Questa o quella” 
from “Rigoletto” In the last, Mr. Gil 
caught the boastful spirit of the aria 
successfully. Miss Burr in three La 
Forge songs, “Wherefore?”, “The Dairy 
Maids” and “A Heart Mislaid” and a 
transcription of Glazounoff’s “La prima- 
vera d’or” completed the program. A 
good-sized audience gave the various 
artists hearty applause. W. S. 


Anna Graham Harris Stans in Hacken- 





sack 
Anna Graham Harris, contralto, as- 
sisted by Arcady Birkenholz, violinist, 


and Walter Golde, accompanist, gave a 
recital in the State Street Auditorium 


in Hackensack, N. J., on the evening of 
Nov. 12. Her program included “Ah! 
rendimi” from Rossi’s “Mitrane,” a 
group by Elgar, Griffes, Gretchaninoff 
and Schubert, and a final brace by Mr. 
Golde, Werner Josten, Glenn Hier and 
Saint-Saéns. She was greeted by a large 
audience that gave her a cordial recep- 
tion. Mr. Birkenholz, who was accom- 
panied at the piano by William Freed- 
man, played numbers by _ Kreisler, 
Fibich, Brahms, Sarasate and others. 
Miss Harris has been engaged to sing 
in a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” 
to be given by the Chorus of the 
Oranges, Harry Barnhart, conductor, on 
Dec. 18. 


Abby Morrison Sings “Micaela” With 
San Carlo Forces in Philadelphia 


Abby Morrison, soprano, who made 
her operatic début as a member of the 
San Carlo Opera Company this season, 
added another réle to her répertoire in 
Philadelphia, recently, where she was 
heard as Micaela, in a performance of 
“Carmen,” winning much applause for 
her artistic singing of the famous aria. 
Miss Morrison has already been heard 
with the San Carlo forces in “Pagliacci 
and “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


Daughter of Julia Claussen Weds 


Announcement has just been received 
in New York of the marriage in London 
of Bojan Claussen, daughter of Julia 
Claussen, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
to Reginald Edward Ernest Groner, an 
Englishman. Mr. and Mrs. Groner, who 
are now honeymooning on the Riviera, 
will reside in London. | 


Georgette Leblanc on Italian Tour 


Georgette Leblanc was scheduled to 
begin her European tour in Milan, Italy, 
on Dec. 4. After appearances in ten or 
more Italian cities, Mme. Leblanc will 
be heard in Switzerland, Belgium, and 
other countries. 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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GESCHEIDT SINGERS GIVE 
INITIAL “HOUR OF SONG” 





Pupils of Prominent Vocal Instructor 
Demonstrate Principles at 
Voice Conference 


The first in the season’s series of voice 
conferences and song recitals by pupils 
of Adelaide Gescheidt was given on the 
afteroon of Nov. 26 at her New York 
residence studio. These conferences 
are always highly interesting. 

Preceding the “Hour of Song” various 
tone productions, head, nasal and other- 
wise, were clearly explained by Miss 
Gescheidt through convincing demonstra- 
tions by some of her pupils, which left 
no doubt of the sure results that must 
follow if those who would sing correctly 
study according to scientific principles. 
The “Hour of Song” began with Edna 
Scheller and Marjorie Cadell, sopranos, 
and Bentley Ford, baritone, all of whom 
were cordially received in works of Schu- 
bert, Watts, Ware, Rogers, Lully, Han- 
del, Glenn Sargeant, Guarnieri, Four- 
drain, Protheroe and Goodhart. 

The second part of the program 
brought forth more experienced singers. 
Under Miss Gescheidt’s training Ethel 
Dobson, coloratura soprano, showed re- 
markable progress since she was last 
heard from. Her voice is one of con- 
siderable range and power coupled with 
a lovely quality, a rare combination sel- 
dom found among coloratura sopranos. 
She sang charmingly Haydn’s “Gia la 
Notte,” Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux 
Bleus,” and in Verdi’s “Ah, fors e lui” 
she revealed a sure technic of exceptional 
brilliance. Chester Alan Moffett, bari- 
tone, disclosed a free, flowing voice of 
much resonance. He won deserved ap- 
plause from the large audience for his 
artistic delivery of songs by Rossini, 
Brahms, Strauss, Carpenter, Weingart- 
mer, Elgar and Chadwick. Duets by 
Yates and Goring-Thomas were also an 
interesting feature, effectively sung by 
Carolyn Moffett, soprano, and Mr. 
Moffett. Anne Tindale was the ac- 
companist par excellence. M. B. S. 





Josephine Forsyth Heads Novelty 


Program at Waldorf 


Josephine Forsyth, soprano, assisted 
by Arthur Jones, harpist, and George 
Vause, pianist, provided the musical 
program at the twenty-third anniversary 
luncheon of the Daughters of Ohio at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 19. The 
program was styled “Lyric Thoughts of 
Twilight,” with three _ sub-divisions, 
“Youth’s Twilight Hour of Reverie,” 
“Life’s Twilight Hour of Memory” and 
“God’s Twilight Hour of Harmony,” 
which were presented symbolically in 
music, with costumes and lighting ef- 
fects. Miss Forsyth disclosed a charm- 
ing personality and a fine voice of even 
range and sure intonation, and sang 
with artistry. One of her songs, “Come 
Love Today,” was one of the features of 
the program. Mr. Jones made a favor- 
able impression by his artistic and mu- 
sicianly work. Many presidents of va- 
rious women’s organizations were among 
those present. G. F 





Soprano to Assist Alessandro Bonci on 
Concert Tour 


Charlotte Harvis, coloratura soprano, 
who has made several appearances in 
and about New York, has been engaged 
by Alessandro Bonci, tenor, as_ his 
assisting artist on his concert tour. 
This was begun in Detroit and will be 
followed by his only New York appear- 
ance at the Manhattan Opera House, 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7. 


Brooklyn Hears Sousa’s Band 


John Philip Sousa led his band of 
more than 100 pieces in his only Brook- 
lyn concert of the season on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 16, at the Academy of 
Music. The soloists were Nora Fauchald, 
soprano; John Dolan, cornetist; Robert 
Gooding, saxophonist, and George Carey, 
xylophonist. A large crowd attended. 








Georgette Leblanc Postpones Tour 


Owing to her European activities 
Georgette Leblanc has been forced to 
cancel her American tour, previously an- 
nounced from December to March of 
this season. Besides a recital tour of 
the principal cities of Europe, Mme. Le- 


blane is to make personal appearances 
with her first film, “L’Inhumaine,” a new 
venture in motion pictures in France. 
The Paris premiére is announced for the 
latter part of this month. Mme. Le- 
blane will return to America in Decem- 
ber, 1925. 





Richard Hammond Joins League of Com- 
posers’ Executive Board 


Richard Hammond, one of the younger 
American composers, has been made a 
member of the executive board of the 
League of Composers. He is the seventh 


composer on its board of eleven musi- 
cians and laymen. Mr. Hammond, as 
vice-president of the Composers’ Music 
Corporation, has been active for several 
years in the publication of contemporary 
music. He has written a piano sonata, 
a sonata for oboe and piano, a song cycle 
for chamber orchestra and voice, inci- 
dental music for a pageant for wind 
band, numerous songs and piano pieces 
and several orchestral works, still in 
manuscript. Last summer he served as 
the American delegate to the festival of 
the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music at Salzburg. 





Matinée Musicale Gives Second Program 


After a propitious start in October, the 
season of the Matinée Musicale gained 
fresh impetus at its second meeting, held 
recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Hunt. The active members and 
guests enjoyed a program given by 
Harry Anik, pianist; Mary Lackland, 
violinist; Rachel Jane Hamilton and 
Helen Gillett, sopranos; Genieve Hughel, 
’cellist; Earl Hunt, violinist, and Kath- 
erine Widman, Bess Hagemeier and 
Minabel Hunt, accompanists. Miss Gil- 
lett won marked success in a song group, 
closing with “Happiness,” by Gena 
Branscombe, who was present. 


Ethel Leginska to Make New York 
Début as Orchestral Conductor 


Ethel Leginska, whose activities as 
pianist, composer and conductor have 
brought her much favorable comment in 
Europe recently, will make her Ameri- 
can début as conductor in a concert of 
the New York Symphony in Carnegie 
Hall, on Jan. 9. The program will in- 
clude Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Beeth- 
oven’s Seventh Symphony and several 
works by herself and other modern com- 
posers. 


Philip Morrell Gives Violin Recital 

A successful violin recital was given 
by Philip Morrell in Rumford Hall, New 
York, on a recent afternoon before 
an audience that applauded the young 
player for his marked artistry. With 
Carroll Hollister at the piano, Mr. Mor- 
rell, who has studied under Franz 
Kneisel and Carl Flesch, was heard in 
Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, an Andante 
without accompaniment by Bach, Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto and shorter numbers. 





Francis Moore Plays at American 
Institute of Applied Music 


Francis Moore, pianist, gave an inter- 
esting program at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music recently. His pro- 
gram included classics and modern 
compositions which were given with 
sweep and breadth. Mr. Moore is to 
appear with the Detroit Symphony in 
the latter part of the month. 





Edna Indermaur Fulfills Engagements 


Edna Indermaur, contralto, has al- 
ready fulfilled many engagements this 
fall and will sing in many cities in the 
East later in the season. She will be 
heard with several organizations in per- 
formances of Handel’s “Messiah,” in- 
cluding an appearance in Worcester, 
Mass., on Dec. 30. She will appear with 
the Oratorio Society of New York in 
César Franck’s “Beatitudes” on April 8. 





Mme. Kullak-Busse Gives Program 


Mme. Kullak-Busse, dramatic so- 
prano, was soloist at the concert given 
at Hunter College, under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Lectures, Board of 
Education, on the evening of Nov. 18. 
Mme. Kullak-Busse used her fine voice 
to advantage in songs by Wagner, 
Brahms, Schubert, Handel, Arne and 
others for some of which, her daughter, 
Lilli Busse played violin obbligatos. 


George Boyle Adds New 
Piano Sonata to Long 


List of Compositions 
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ie Picto by Kubey-Remorandt ‘Studios 
George Boyle, Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher 


The latest composition of George 
Boyle, pianist and teacher, will soon be 
off the press of Carl Fischer. It is a 
sonata for piano, and was composed 
while Mr. Boyle was on the faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. 
The composer has played the work in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and in New 
York, where he gave a concert of his com- 
positions at the MacDowell Club. It is 
dedicated to Ernest Hutcheson, formerly 
a colleague of the composer at Peabody. 

A concerto for piano and orchestra by 
Mr. Boyle was played in New York by 
Ernest Hutcheson and the New York 
Philharmonic, with the composer con- 
ducting. Mr. Hutcheson introduced the 
work in Berlin, Arthur Shattuck has 
played it in England and Chicago, and 
Edith Kilminster has played it in Syd- 
ney, Australia, the birthplace of the com- 
poser. Mr. Boyle has also played a re- 
vised version of the work with the Bos- 
ton, Detroit and Baltimore Symphonies. 

Among other works which have been 
played with success are a sonata for 
viola and piano, in which the viola part 
was played by Frank Gittelson; and a 
sonata for ’cello and piano, which re- 
ceived its first performance in London, 
played by the composer and Jacques 
Renard. at that time ’cello soloist of Sir 
Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

Since resigning from his post at the 
Peabody Conservatory Mr. Boyle has 
been associated with the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York and with the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 


Katharine Bacon to Play New Works 
by Aurelio Giorni 


Katharine Bacon, pianist, will give her 
first.recital of the season in Aeolian Hall 


on the afternoon of Dec. 6. Besides 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes and 


works by Liszt and Chopin, Miss Bacon 

will play for the first time three Etudes 

—- Giorni, pianist of the Elshuco 
rio. 





Michael Press Invited to Lead Philadel- 
phia Philharmonic Orchestra 


Michael Press, violinist and teacher. 
has been invited to conduct the Phila- 
delphia Philharmonic Orchestra in its 
Philadelphia concert on the evening of 
Dec. 21. Although Mr. Press is on the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia, he is continuing his teaching 
activities in New York. He is in Phila- 
delphia on Monday and Tuesday of each 
week. 





Elsa Stralia Will Tour Australia 


Elsa Stralia, soprano, who has been 
heard frequently in New York, will be- 
gin an extended tour of Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania and South Africa in 
April of next year. 





Charles Stratton Sings in Vermont 


Charles Stratton, tenor. was greeted 
by a responsive audience when he made 


his first Burlington, Vt., appearance on 
Nov. 6. This was one of a number of 
Vermont concerts, in which Mr. Stratton 
has gained the admiration of a large 
following. He is booked as soloist for 
the Montclair, N. J., Male Chorus, con- 
ducted by Mark Andrews, in its con- 
cert on Dec. 18. Mr. Stratton will sing 
in Horling’s “Before the Dawn.” 


GIVE FIRST MUSICALE 








Students at La Forge-Berimen Studios 
Applauded in Program 


Students at the La Forge-Bertmen 
Studios gave the first musicale of the 
season on the evening of Nov. 25. The 


program was heard by a large audience © 


that gave the various artists a cordia! 


reception. Those participating were 
Esther Dickie, Norma Williams and 
Sara Newell, pianists; Betty Burr, 


Frances Fattmann, Anna Booke, Grace 
Demms, Edna Bachman and Mathilda 
Flinn, sopranos, and Valeriano Gil, 
tenor. The accompanists were Loraine 
Adams, Myrtle Alcorn, Agnes Beving- 
ton and Arthur Warwick. 

Several artists were also heard in a 
concert given under the direction of 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, 
in the Straus Auditorium, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 23. Those who took part 
were Anna Booke, Edna Bachman and 
Frances Fattmann, sopranos; Valeriano 
Gil, tenor, and Arthur Warwick, Lor- 
aine Adams, Myrtle Alcorn and Alice 
Vaiden Williams, accompanists. 





Rialto Orchestra Plays Spanish Caprice 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff 


The music program at the Rialto 
Theater was headed by Capriccio 
Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff, followed 
by a_Riesenfeld classical jazz, both 
played by the Rialto Orchestra, under 
the alternate direction of Mr. Riesen- 
feld and Willy Stahl. Miriam Lax, so- 
prano, and August Werner, baritone, 
sang “O Sole Mio” by Capua, and there 
was a Tarantella Dance in which Lorelei 
Kendler, Zena Larina and Marguerite 
Low took part. Alexander D. Richard- 
son and Sigmund Krumgold alternated 
at the organ. The brief musical pro- 
gram at the Rivoli consisted of the 
overture, played by the Rivoli Orchestra, 
under the direction of Irvin Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer, and a dance divertisse- 
ment by the Rivoli Ensemble, which 
served as a prelude to the picture. John 
Wenger, art director for the Riesenfeld 
theaters, designed some special settings 
for the feature. Harold Ramsbottom 
and Frank Stewart Adams were at the 
organ. 





Special Music Feature at Capitol Theater 


The presentation of “Janice Meredith” 
at the Capitol Theater this week was 
distinguished by the use of the original 
musical score, specially composed for 
this picture by Deems Taylor. The 
score was performed by the Capitol 
Orchestra, with its full quota of seventy- 
five pieces, David Mendoza, conductor; 


Graham Harris, associate conductor; 
Eugen Ormandy, concertmaster, and 
Yasha Bunchuk, solo ’cellist. An elabo- 


rate prologue, creating the atmosphere 
of the production, included a tableau of 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
in which the Capitol ensemble partici- 
pated. 


Anna Fitziu in Opera and Concert 


Anna Fitziu, soprano, who began her 
season with an appearance with the Los 
Angeles Symphony in the Hollywood 
Bowl before an audience of some 20,000 
persons, early in September, has been 
since heard in cities of the East. One of 
her more important engagements was 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany in the role of Mimi on Nov. 6. 
She also appeared in the Ritz-Carlton 
Morning Musicale on Nov. 26. 





Jeanne Gordon Sings for Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society 


Jeanne Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, gave a recital before the 
members of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
morning of Nov. 20. Miss Gordon sang 
songs and arias in French and English 
and had to add numerous encores. 


Olga Samaroff on Tour of South 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, is on an ex- 
tended tour, which will take her to San 
Antonio and Galveston, Tex., and 45 
far west as Albuquerque, N. M. She 
will return to New York in time [0 
her appearance with the Friends ° 
Music in the Town Hall on Dec. 14. 
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KANSAS SEEKS NEW 
TEACHING STANDARD 





j Instructors Form Society to 


- 
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Insure Higher Grade 
of Work 


By Frederick A. Cooke 


Kansas ClTy, KAN., Nov. 29.—A 
higher standard in teaching is the main 
object of a music teachers’ association in 
process of formation. A committee 
which met recently in the music room 


of Central High School consists of Olga 
Gates, soprano; Jeannette Nutting 
Schenck, pianist, and F. A. Cooke, vio- 


linist. Entrance rules are to be strict, 
to guarantee efficiency among the 
members. 


Helen O. Palmer, organist of this city, 
appeared in recital recently in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church. Miss Palmer, 
who is a pupil of Pietro Yon played 
numbers by Rogers, Alexander Russell, 
Louis Ganne and others. Mrs. George 
Cowden of Kansas City, Mo., sang 
“Great Is the Holy One of Israel” by 
Henry Lincoln Case. 

A cantata, “The Three Springs” by 
Paul Bliss, was given Nov. 25 under 
Florence Jones of Central High School. 


: Olga Gates sang at a program recently 


given in Central High School Audi- 
torium, and received an ovation from 
an audience, composed of students. Miss 
Gates shared the program with Fritz 
Leiber, Shakespearian actor. 

Francois Boucher, of the Wilkinson- 
Cooke and Boucher Studios, has been 
chosen head of the violin department 
in Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 





SYMPHONY VISITS TOLEDO 





Detroit Forces Combine with Eurydice 
Club in Gala Concert 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 29.—The Detroit 
Symphony under Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
the Eurydice Club, conducted by Mrs. 
Otto Sand, recently gave a concert in 
the Coliseum that was applauded with 
more than usual enthusiasm. The 
“Pathetic” Symphony by Tchaikovsky, 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “Ruy Blas” 


; and dances from “Prince Igor” by Boro- 


din received masterly treatment; and the 
club covered itself with honor in the 
“Song of the Norns” by Hofman. Norma 
Schelling Emmert was the vocal soloist. 

The harpsichord recital by Wanda 


s Landowska in Scott Auditorium, the first 


event in the piano teachers’ course, was 
an exceptionally interesting concert. 

The second in a series of operatic re- 
citals in Greene’s Auditorium by Joseph 
Sainton was devoted to “Faust” with 
Lenna Jennings Leibius as Marguerite; 
Wellington F. Butler as Faust; Julius 
J. Blair as Mephistopheles, and Arthur 
Hazeldine in the réle of Valentine. 

Concerts by Sousa’s Band and the 
United States Marine Band _ under 
Captain William H. Santelmann have 
been features among recent events. The 
latter body came under the aegis of the 
Girl Scouts and the Lion’s Club. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 





Norfleet Trio Plays in Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 29.—The Nor- 
fleet Trio gave the season’s first 
Women’s Club recital yesterday after- 
noon. The program, beautifully played, 
included Schubert and Dvorak Trios, 
trish Tune from County Derry, String- 
field’s “In a Log Cabin,” “Danny Boy,” 
“Farewell to Cuchullain” by Kreisler 
and “Water Wheel.” L. F. GRUNER. 





Charlotte Lund Lectures on “Gioconda” 


_Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val Peavey, was heard in a lecture 
recital on Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” in the 
Princess Theater on the evening of Nov. 
30. Mme. Lund gave an interesting ex- 
Position of the plot of the work, scene 
oy scene, singing many of the arias. Mr. 
Peavey played the accompaniments and 
also sang the music of various char- 
acters in the opera. The audience 
Was greatly interested throughout the 
evening. 





Telmanyi’s European Successes Bring 
Engagements in South America 


Emil Telmanyi, distinguished violinist, 
who is playing in Europe this season, 
concluded a series of twenty concerts in 
Spain with an appearance with the 
Madrid Philharmonic on Nov. 10, play- 


ing the Beethoven Concerto under the 
baton of F. Arbos. As a result of his 
outstanding smecess, Mr. Telmanyi has 
been engaged for a series of thirty en- 
gagements in South America next 
summer under the management of 
Quesada & Grassi. At the conclusion 
of his tour of South America in August, 
he will return to Spain for a tourneé of 
fifteen appearances. Following his en- 
gagements in Spain, Mr. Telmanyi went 
to Budapest, where he was soloist with 
the Philharmonic orchestra in that city 
and also appeared in a series of sonata 
programs with Erno von Dohnanyi. A 
tour of seven concerts in Rumania was 
booked to follow his appearances in 
Czechoslovakia. 


MODERN MUSIC DISCUSSED 





Activities of Members Also Given in 
Franco-American Bulletin 


The latest issue of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Musical Society’s Quarterly Bulletin, 
which made its appearance recently, is 
one of the best that have been sent out 
by the Society. There is an informative 
biographical sketch of Arnold Schén- 
berg—a sort of “who’s who,” written 
in chronological order, by Stefan Freund, 
translated into English by Greta Tor- 
padie. One of the most readable articles 
is the second of a series of three on 


“The French School of Music Since 
1789,” by J. Herscher Clément. This 
deals with “Debussy and Impressionism,” 
and is a sincere appreciation of the 
French composer and his works. The 
article is well written and leaves the 
reader in no doubt as to the writer’s 
estimation of Debussy’s place in the de- 
velopment of the modern French school 
of composition. 

An article that will have a particular 
appeal to the moderns is a succinct and 
comprehensive analysis of polytonality 
and atonality by Darius Milhaud, 
copiously illustrated from works of vari- 
ous composers. The conclusion of the 
writer, who belongs to “The Six,” is 
interesting since it evidently reveals the 
process by which he works. He says it 
is the melody, born in the heart of the 
composer, which, in the final analysis, 
determines the polytonal or atonal char- 
acter of the work. “All the life of a 
work depends on the melodic invention 
of its author, and polytonality and aton- 
ality will furnish but a vaster field, a 
richer medium for writing, a more com- 
plex ladder of expressiveness for his 
sensitiveness, his imagination and his 
fantasy,” is his summary. 

There are also several pages devoted 
to the activities of the artist members of 
the Society, the members of the honorary 
board and also of the various chapters 
in the different cities of the United 
States. The editor is Ely Jade, who is 
the wife of E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 
Greta Torpadie serves in the capacity 
of associate editor. 





and Mrs. Robert E. S. Olmstead 
Open Studio with Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. S. Olmstead 
opened their Seventy-eighth Street 
studio recently with a musicale and re- 
ception which was attended by some 200 
guests. The prograni was given by 
Edith Bennett, soprano, formerly a pupil 
of Mr. Olmstead’s, who sang songs in 
Russian, French and Spanish, with Rob- 
ert Saylor at the piano. Among those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallingford Riegger, Harold 
Brown and Ida Bostelmann. 


Mr. 








Knight MacGregor Portrays “Schubert” 
in “Blossom Time” 


Knight MacGregor is appearing with 
success in the leading baritone réle in 
“Blossom Time,” in which he portrays 
the part of Franz Schubert. The pro- 
duction was recently given in several 
Pennsylvania cities, including Wilkes- 
Barre, Allentown and Scranton, in all of 
which Mr. MacGregor was singled out 
for special praise on account of the 
beauty of his voice, his clear diction and 
his ability as an actor. Mr. MacGregor 
has studied for several years under 
Herbert Witherspoon. 





Martin Richardson Heard in Concert 


Martin Richardson, tenor, sang in 
Synod Hall, Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, for the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the National Council, on Nov. 20, and 
also in a radio concert with the Oratorio 
Society at WEAF on Nov. 24. He will 


be the soloist at the Elk’s Memorial 
Service at Somerville, N. J., on Dec. 7, 
for the Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing, 
L. IL, on Dec. 13, at the Lotus Club of 
New York on Dec. 16, and at St. Step- 
hen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, on 


Jan. 19. Mr. Richardson is also tenor 
soloist at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. 





NEW HAVEN RESPONDS TO 
MUSIC OF GREAT VARIETY 





Chamber Concerts, Organ Works and 
Vocalists Heard in Programs 
by Many Artists 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 29.—The 
second of three programs in the seventh 
series of Albert Arnold Sprague Cham- 
ber Concerts, arranged by the Yale 
School of Music though the generosity 
of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, was given 
recently by the Lenox Quartet in 
Sprague Memorial Hall. Works ad- 
mirably played were Beethoven’s C 
Major Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, and César 
Franck’s D Major Quartet. The audi- 
ence was large and appreciative. Marcel 
Dupré, gave an organ recital in Woolsey 
Hall under the auspices of the Yale 


School of Music. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the performance of an étude 
by Harry B. Jepson, a member of the 
faculty. 

The first of five expositions of classi- 
cal and modern chamber music by 
Arthur Whiting was given in Sprague 
Memorial Hall. Assisting artists were 
Loraine Wyman, soprano, and George 
Barrére, flautist. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, played at 
the second of five concerts under the 
auspices of the Yale School of Music. 


His program contained several new 
numbers. André Benoist was at the 
piano. 


“La Forza del Destino” was given in 
Poli’s Theater by the Costanzi Opera 
Company. 

William Lyon Phelps was re-elected 
president of the New Haven Symphony. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


“Eolian Review” Takes New Name 





The official organ of the National As- 
sociation of MHarpists, Inc., hitherto 
called the Holian Review, will change its 
name to Holus. This change is prompted 
by the fact that the public has often 
associated Eolian Review with the 
Aeolian Company, with which it has ab- 
solutely no relation. The magazine, pub- 
lished in the interest of the harp, the 
harpists and the general public, is enter- 
ing its fourth year. 





Wildermann Institute Awards Piano 
Scholarships 


The four scholarships in piano offered 
by the Wildermann Institute, Mary 
Wildermann, director, have been awarded 
to Sarah Goodman of Port Richmond, 
Jane Petranish of Rosebank, Mildred 
Behlen of Brooklyn, and Hyman Jacobs 
of New Brighton. All are advanced stu- 
dents with the exception of Master 
Jacobs, who is only six years old. 





Russian Choir Visits Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Nov. 29.—The 
concert given Nov. 24 by Basile Kibal- 
chich’s Russian Symphonic Choir was at- 
tended by a capacity audience. The 
choir gave an excellent demonstration 
of the possibilities of the human voice 
in choral singing. Solos were sung by 
Ludmila Theodorova, Claudia Ivanova 
and Zina Ivanova. D. G. SPENCER. 


Canton Applauds Diverse Attractions 


CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra gave a jazz program 
recently to an audience of 2500. Rhys 
Morgan, Welsh tenor, gave a recital here 
with Stewart Wille in the First Con- 
gregational Church. The National Male 
Quartet sang in the Community Lecture 
Course. Carl Schoman gave a special 
organ recital at the Trinity Lutheran 
Church. RALPH L. MYERS. 





Alabama Students Hear Sascha Jacobsen 


MONTEVALLO, ALA., Nov. 29.—A large 
audience greeted Sascha Jacobsen in his 
concert at Alabama College on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 13. Mr. Jacobsen achieved 
success in a well chosen program and 
added many encores. 

FRANK E. MARSH, JR. 


Guiomar Novaes Plays 
in Many Centers Upon 
Return Visit to America 
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Guiomar Novaes, Pianist, and Her Daughter, 
Anna Maria, Now Fourteen Months Old, 
at Their Home in Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Some fifteen engagements within a 
month after her return to America is 
the record of Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian 
pianist, who arrived with her husband, 
Octavio Pinto, and their small daughter, 
Anna Maria, early in November. The 
fact that Mme. Novaes was absent from 
the American concert stage last season 
has brought her many engagements in 
cities where she has played in other 
years. Within a few days after her 
arrival she was heard as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic, under the 
baton of Willem van Hoogstraten, leav- 
ing immediately afterward for a series 
of engagements in Canada, including ap- 
pearances in Toronto and Hamilton. A 
tour of the Middle West followed, listing 
concerts in Milwaukee, Chicago, Oberlin 
and other centers, and a third New York 
appearance with orchestra, the State 
Symphony, on Nov. 30. Following an- 
other visit to the Middle West, in the 
course of which she will be heard again 
in Chicago and other cities in which she 
has already played this season, the pian- 
ist will be heard in the South, going as 
far as Florida. She will leave America 
with her husband and daughter late in 
March, sailing for Europe, where she 
will remain for a year before making 
another visit to this country. Mme. 
Novaes will make her only New York 
recital appearance in Aeolian Hall on 
Dec. 13. 


Lenora Cortez Is Acclaimed in Third 
Berlin Concert 

Lenora Cortez, nineteen - year - old 
American pianist, scored another sensa- 
tional success at her third Berlin con- 
cert on Nov. 8, according to word received 
in America. On that occasion, as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
in a Mozart and the Saint-Saéns C 
Minor Concerto, Miss Cortez received, 
what was said to be, one of the greatest 
ovations ever accorded an American 
artist in that city. After her perform- 
ance, she was recalled eleven times and 
she was compelled to break the “no en- 
core” rule and play again. William 
Fiirtwangler, who heard Miss Cortez 
play while in Munich, has promised to 
give her the opportunity of playing 
under his baton at the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs in Leipzig and in Berlin. She will 
arrive in America shortly for an appear- 
ance with the Philadelphia Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Miss Cortez, a daughter of 
the first English horn player of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is a pupil of 
Alberto Jonas, distinguished piano vir- 
tuoso and pedagogue. 


Savannah Hears Jewish Folk-Songs 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 29.—The lecture 
concert course of the Jewish Educational 
Alliance opened recently with a song 
recital by Elda Laska, contralto. Miss 
Laska’s program was made up largely of 
Jewish folk-songs, and her interpreta- 
tions satisfied the large audience. Her 
voice has a remarkable range and her 
singing was marked by the ease and 
finish of the true artist. Mollie Bern- 
stein, of this city, accompanied. 
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Futurists Clear Field for New Ideas, Says Leff Pouishnoff 


PT Th TT mm mC LR 


Modern Music Shakes Matter- 
of-Fact Acceptance of Tradi- 
tion, Asserts Russian Pianist, 
on First Visit to America— 
Classics Now Analyzed and 
Judged on Merits 





4AQODERN music is like 
the Russian Revolution, 
says Leff Pouishnoff, 
Russian pianist, who re- 
cently made his Ameri- 
can début. Before you 
can build a new house you must tear 
the old one down, he observes. De- 
struction inevitably comes before con- 
struction. The modernist composers 
have cleared the field for new ideas 
and forms, so have the Bolshevists. 





“But,” he adds, “in music we at 
least have another house to live in 
after we have razed the old one 


to the ground. In Russia they have 
cleared the field and they find themselves 
barren and homeless amid the ruins. 
One of the few briefs I can hold for 
the futurists is that they have not been 
powerful enough to desiroy everything. 
Those of us who disagree with them can 
still turn to older forms, to peace and 
harmony. 

“The musical iconoclasts have done 
something, however. They have shaken 
our matter-of-fact acceptance of tradi- 
tion. They have made us question what 
has gone before. Now we analyze it 
and judge it on its own merits. We do 
not worship blindly at the shrine of the 
classics because they are classics.” 

Trained in the school of Rimksy- 
Korsakoff and his followers, Mr. Pouish- 
noff believes in modernism, but not in 
faddism. He grants the experimentalists 
of Central Europe originality and energy 
but not musicianship. At the Petrograd 
Conservatory he studied with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Liadoff and Glazounoff in 
composition and with Mme. Essipoff in 
piano. And, although he does not accept 
their doctrines unquestioningly, he is 
irrevocably of their tradition. 

“Rimsky-Korsakoff was a_ strange 
man,” he says. “No one knew him well. 
Externally cold and hard, unfeeling and 
inconsiderate, he would go out of 
his way to help his students and his 
colleagues. He made things easier for 
many of us, but he was shy about his 
benevolence and liked to hide it behind 
a gruff exterior. I was with him only 
for a few months, just before he died. 
He was already an old man when I 
knew him. After his death I went to 
Liadoff and then to Glazounoff. 

“Liadoff was very much the same type 
as Rimsky-Korsakoff. He did not show 
his real personality to the world. He 
resented its interest in his private af- 
fairs. It was not until a couple of 
months before his death that his best 
friends knew that he had been married 
for years. He had some very dear 
friends. He was afraid that either they 
would break up his marriage or that 
his wife would break up his friend- 
ships, so he kept them apart. He lived 
two entirely separate lives successfully— 
a strange person.” 

Glazounoff is the only one of the three 
who is still alive. He has been un- 
affected by the modern world, by the 
revolution and débris about him. He 
will not change his life because of politi- 
cal circumstances. He goes on as he 
always has. He will not even leave 
Russia for safety and money. 


Glazounoff “Carries On” 


“Glazounoff,” Mr. Pouishnoff explains, 
“looks like a butcher. You would never 
dream that he is an artist of any kind, 
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LEFF POUISHNOFF 


Russian Pianist, Who Recently Made His American Début, Following a Successful Career 


in Europe. 


especially a musician. ‘There is nothing 
about him to suggest an interest in the 
finer things of life until you talk to 
him. He is determined and sure of his 
own ideas. 

“He has been offered huge sums of 
money to conduct his compositions on the 
Continent and in America. No. He 
stays in Russia. He is still the director 
of the Petrograd Conservatory. He 
stands between the students and pro- 
fessors on one hand and the government 
on the other. If he were just allowed to 
work and was not bothered by political 
crises you could understand it, but he 
is not only the director, he is the finan- 
cial administrator of the school. He 
must fix the budgets; he must get ap- 
propriations from the government. The 
business as well as the artistic manage- 
ment falls on his shoulders. He doesn’t 
seem to mind it. He keeps right on.” 

Now, after several years during which 
he has not composed, Glazounoff is writ- 
ing again. “He was superstitious about 
it,’ says Mr. Pouishnoff. “After he 
wrote his Eighth Symphony he swore 
that he would never write a Ninth, be- 
cause the Ninth was Beethoven’s last 
and he was afraid that it might be his. 
But he finally did, and now I hear that 
he is working on several new things. 
He is a modest person in his work. That 
is, he knows his limitations and he is 
not afraid to take advice. 

“T remember in the old days the staff 
of the Petrograd Conservatory was a 
happy family. Rimsky-Korsakoff, Lia- 
doff, Glazounoff, old Leopold Auer, who 
is now here, and Mme. Essipoff worked 
together and played together. Glazoun- 
off then was writing a piano work. It 
was technically daring and difficult. He 
came to Mme. Essipoff and asked her 
to go over it, to see if it were physically 
possible to play it. Today the modern- 
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Mr. Pouishnoff Is Also a Composer and Conductor 


ist composers do just the opposite. They 
seem determined to write things that 
it is physically impossible to play.” 

Leff Pouishnoff has many stories to 
tell of others. There are also many told 
of him. In England there was a ro- 
mantic legend that he was a Persian 
nobleman who had taken a Russian nom 
de plume. It had many variations and 
they amused Mr. Pouishnoff as much as 
they mystified his public. “It just goes 
to show that England has learned some 
of the tricks of American yellow journal- 
ism,” he says. 

“Nationalities do not interest me. 
They should not interest any artist, for 
art, I believe, has no boundaries. So 
when people ask me what I am, I say 
that my father was a Czechoslovak, my 
mother an Eskimo and that I am a musi- 
cian. That to me means that I am in- 
terested in all countries just as I am 
interested in all art.” 

Versatility is his creed and he prac- 
tises it. He is not only a pianist, he is 
a composer and a conductor. During the 
revolution he conducted a whole sym- 
phony series in Tiflis, in Asia Minor, at 
which Koussevitzky and a number of 
his colleagues now famous in America 
were soloists. Only recently he appeared 
as guest conductor at a concert at Albert 
Hall, London. 

As a composer he has specialized in 
piano music, and at his second New 
York recital he played some of his own 


Gives Intimate Glimpses 


Rimsky - Korsakoff, Liadoff 
and Glazounoff — Studied 


with All Three—Glazounof | 


Goes His Way in Spite of 
Political Turmoil 


works. They derive, he says, from the 
later Rimsky-Korsakoff and from Scria. 
bin. “There is,” he adds, “a little some. 
thing of the type of Rachmaninoff in 
them, but not as good. I would not 
pretend to have the musical personality 
of a Rachmaninoff in my compositions, 
What I mean is they are that modern 
and no more. Measured by the futurist 
scale, they come somewhere between 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Scriabin. I am 
also playing some Scriabin at my 
concerts—a little thing called “Enigma’”’: 
and it is always an enigma to the audi- 
ence. It ends casually, almost with a 
question mark. There is no resolution, 


After the last note you can count five § 


or six before the applause comes. 


They 
want to be sure that it is over.” 


Impressed by Negro Music 


Mr. Pouishnoff has not been in America 
very long, but he has already found one 
enthusiasm here—our Negro music in 
its own settings. “Some friends took 
me the other night,” he says, “to a Negro 
cabaret up on Seventh Avenue. It was 
the first time I had ever seen anything 
like it. You can imagine how delighted 
I was. 
to achieve an ecstasy, a musical spon- 
taneity, that white people have not, that 
white people cannot capture. It is, of 
course, bound to have an influence on 
European music. It has already in- 
fluenced American music. The jazz com- 
posers have unconsciously absorbed it. 

“The bee,” he says, “takes the pollen 
from the flowers and makes from it 
delicious honey. That much we know; 
but how and by what inner urge we 
cannot discover. That is how musical 
influences affect style. They are ab- 
sorbed and given out in a new form. | 
do not mean that jazz is new. It is 
merely a development of the syncopa- 
tion that even Haydn used occasionally. 
You in America have made it into some. 
thing more than an accident, as it was 
with the classical composers. Some day 
a genius will come along who will trans- 
form it into pure music. That is how 
a new tradition is created, not by a self- 
conscious use of dissonance and atonali- 
ty. It must be a compelling inner urge. 


not an_ intellectual application of 
theories. That alone can produce new 
music.” HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Washington to Hear Compositions by 
American Women 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach will preside at the conference of 
the American Women Comnosers’ grou? 
of the League of American Pen Wome! 
when that body convenes here in April. 
The group will take part in the Festiva! 
of Music of American Women Compos 


ers. Members recently elected to the 
composers’ group are Mary Helen Brow?, 
New York; Louise Souther, Winthro) 
Mass.; Virginia Roper, Norfolk, Va.; 
Elizabeth Merz Butterfield, Jamestown”. 
N. Y., and Helen Sears, Kenilworth, I!) 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 











Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


PIANOS Wor bee an he | 
Grands 
ushsLane {= 
tone . 
Years rich with experience and accom- ete 
plishment back of this name vouch Cecilian 
for extraordinary musical merit. Players with 


all- metal actios 








WEAVER. PIANOS: 


An Artistic Triumph: 


WEAVER PIANO: COMPANY. York.Pa 
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